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DEDICATION 


_  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  HAVE  FOUGHT  UNDER  GENSXAL 

POCH'S  command,     to  all  op  THEM,  IN  ALL  GEAT- 
ITUDE.     BUT  IN  AN  ESPECIAL  WAY  TO  THE  MEN 
I  OP    THE    42D    DIVISION^    THE    SPLENDOR    OP 

[  WHOSE    CONDUCT  ON  SEPTEMBER  9,    1914, 

NO    PEN    WILL     EVER     BE     ABLE     ADE* 
QUATELY    TO  COMMEMORATE. 
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WM  eouiHau  mad  ^  . 

nLmmm,.  Nom  ui  wuHMMToa  a. «.  y^ttV. 
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Dear  Mademoiselle  Laughun  : 

I  have  read  with  the  keenest  interest  your 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Marshal  Foch.  It  is  not 
yet  history:  we  are  too  close  to  events  to  write 
it  now,  but  it  is  the  story  of  a  great  leader  of 
men  on  which  I  felicitate  you  because  of  your 
real  understanding  of  his  character. 

Christian,  Frenchman,  soldier,  Foch  will  be 
held  up  as  an  example  for  future  generations 
as  much  for  his  high  moral  standard  as  for  his 
military  genius. 

It  seems  that  in  writing  about  him  the  style 
rises  with  the  noble  sentiments  which  in^re 
him. 

Thus  in  form  of  presentation  as  well  as  in 
substance  you  convey  admirably  the  great  les- 
son which  applies  to  each  one  of  us  from  the 
life  of  Marshal  Foch. 

Please  accept,  Mademoiselle,  this  expression 
of  my  respectful  regards. 

Lt.-Colonel  E.  RiQuiN. 
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"THEY  SHALL  NOT  PASS!" 

Three  Sfurits  stood  on  the  mountain  peak 

And  gazed  on  a  world  of  red,— 
Red  with  the  blood  of  heroes. 

The  Hving  and  the  dead; 
A  mighty  force  of  Evil  strove 

With  freemen,  mass  on  mass. 
Three  Spirits  stood  on  the  mountain  peak 

And  cried:    "They  shall  not  passl" 

The  Spirits  of  Love  and  Sacrifice 

The  Spirit  of  Freedom,  too,— 
They  called  to  the  men  they  had  dwelt  among 

Of  the  Old  World  and  the  New! 
And  the  men  came  forth  at  the  trumpet  call, 

Yea,  every  creed  and  class; 
And  ^ey  stood  with  the  Spirits  who  called  to  them. 

And  cried:    ''They  shall  not  pass!" 

Far  down  the  road  of  the  Future  Day 

I  see  the  world  of  Tomorrow; 
Men  and  women  at  work  and  play. 

In  the  midst  of  their  joy  and  sorrow. 
And  every  night  by  the  red  firelight. 

When  the  children  gather  'round 
They  tdl  the  tale  of  the  men  of  old. 
These  noble  ancestors,  grim  and  bold, 

Who  bravely  held  thtir  ground. 
In  thrilling  accents  they  often  speak 
Of  the  Spirits  Three  on  the  mountain  peak. 

0  Freedom,  Love  and  Sacrifice 

You  claimed  our  men,  alas! 
Yet  everlasting  peace  is  theirs 

Who  cried,  "They  shall  not  pass!" 

ASTHUR  A.  Pmh. 

M9prM94  by  permlukm  •/  Jr.  IFI»M«ri  4  Bom,  V,  Y. 
PtMUh0n  0/  the  muUeei  $eii4mQ  U  th4$  poem. 
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FOREWORD  TO  REVISED  AND 
ENLARGED  EDITION 

WHEN  the  Great  War  broke  out, 
one  military  name  ''led  all  the 
rest"  in  world-prominence:  Kitch- 
ener. Millions  of  us  wei'e  confident  that  the 
hero  of  Kartotmi  would  save  the  world.  It 
was  not  so  decreed.  Almost  immediately 
another  name  Hashed  into  the  ken  of  every 
one,  until  even  lisping  children  said  Joffre 
with  reverence  second  only  to  that  where- 
with they  named  Omnipotence.  Then  the 
weary  years  dragged  on,  and  so  many  men 
were  incredibly  brave  and  good  that  it  seemed 
hard  for  anyone  to  become  pre-eminent.  We 
began  to  say  that  in  a  war  so  vast,  so  far- 
flung,  no  one  man  coidd  dominate  the  scene. 

But,  after  nearly  four  years  of  conflict,  a 
name  we  had  heard  and  seen  from  the  first, 
among  many  others,  began  to  differentiate 
itself  from  the  rest;  and  presently  the  whole 
wide  world  was  ringing  with  it:  FochI 
11 
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12  FOREWORD 

He  was  commanding  all  the  armies  of  civi- 
lization.   Who  was  he? 

Hardly  anyone  knew. 

Up  to  the  very  moment  when  he  had  com- 
passed the  most  momentous  victory  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  little  was  known  about  him, 
outside  of  France,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  professor  in  the  Superior  School  of  War. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  achievements  of  his 
generalship  rocked  the  world,  someone  essayed 
an  account  of  him.  They  said  he  was  a 
Lorrainer,  bom  at  Metz;  they  said  his  birth- 
day was  August  4 ;  they  said  he  was  too  young 
to  serve  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  and  they 
said  a  great  many  other  things  of  which  few 
happened  to  be  true. 

Then,  as  the  summer  of  1918  waned,  there 
came  to  me  from  France,  from  Intelligence 
officers  of  General  Foch's  staff,  authoritative 
information  about  him. 

And  also  there  came  those,  representing 
France  and  her  interests  in  this  country,  who 
said: 

"Won't  you  put  the  facts  about  Foch  before 
your  people?" 
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FOREWORD  IS 

If  I  could  have  fought  for  France  with  a 
sword  (or  gun)  I  should  have  been  at  her 
service  from  the  first  of  August,  1914,  when 
I  heard  her  tocsin  ring,  saw  her  sons  march 
away  to  fight  and  die  on  battlefields  as  familiar 
to  me  as  my  home  neighborhood. 

Not  being  permitted  that,  I  have  yielded  her 
such  service  as  I  could  with  my  pen. 

And  when  asked  to  write,  for  my  country- 
men, about  General  Foch,  I  felt  honored  in  a 
supreme  degree. 

In  due  course  we  shall  have  many  volumes 
about  him:  his  life,  his  teachings,  his  writ- 
ings, his  great  deeds  will  be  studied  in  minutest 
details  as  long  as  that  civilization  endures 
which  he  did  so  much  to  preserve  to 
mankind. 

But  just  now,  while  all  hearts  are  over- 
flowing with  gratefulness  to  him,  it  may  be — 
I  cannot  help  thinking — ^as  valuable  to  us  to 
know  a  little  about  him  as  it  will  be  for  us  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  him  later  on. 

My  sources  of  information  are  mainly 
French;  and  notable  among  them  is  a  work 
recently  published  in  Paris:    "Foch.  His  Life, 
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14  FOBEWOBD 

His  Principles,  His  Work,  as  a  Basis  for 
Faith  in  Victory/'  1^  Ren6  Puaux,  a  French 
soldier-author  who  has  served  tinder  the 
supreme  commander  in  a  capacity  which  en- 
abled him  to  study  the  man  as  well  as  the 
General. 

Frerch,  English  and  some  few  American 
periodicals  have  given  me  bits  of  impression 
and  some  information.  French  military  and 
other  writers  have  also  helped.  And  noted 
war  correspondents  have  contributed  graphic 
fragments.  The  happy  fortune  which  per- 
mitted me  to  know  France,  her  history  and 
her  people,  enabled  me  to  ''read  into"*  these 
brief  accounts  much  which  does  not  appear 
to  the  reader  without  that  acquaintance. 
And  distinguished  Frenchmen,  scholars  and 
soldiers,  including  several  members  of  the 
French  High  G)mmission  to  the  United 
States,  have  helped  me  greatly;  most  of  them 
have  not  only  dose  acquaintance  with  General 
Foch,  having  served  as  staff  officers  under 
him,  but  are  eminent  writers  as  well,  with  the 
highest  powers  of  analysis  and  of  expression. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  £douard  Requin  of  the 
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FOREWORD  15 

French  General  Staffs  who  was  at  General 
Fodi's  side  from  the  day  Focfa  was  made 
commander  of  an  army,  has  been  especially 
kind  to  me  in  this  undertaking;  I  am  indebted 
to  him,  not  only  for  many  anecdotes  and  sug- 
gestions, but  also  for  his  patience  in  reading 
my  manuscript  for  verification  (or  cor- 
rection) of  its  details  and  Its  essential 
truthfulness. 

And  I  want  especially  to  record  my  grate- 
fulness to  M.  Antonin  Barthelemy,  French 
Consul  at  Chicago,  the  extent  and  quality  of 
whose  helpfulness,  not  alone  on  this  but  on 
many  occasions,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  de- 
scribe. Through  him  the  Spirit  of  France 
has  been  potent  in  otu*  community* 

Thus  aided  and  encouraged,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  set  before  my  countrymen  a 
sketch  of  ikt  great,  dominanv  figure  of  the 
WorM  War. 

The  thing  about  Foch  that  most  impresses 
us  as  we  come  to  know  him  is  not  primarily 
his  greatness  as  a  military  genius,  but  his 
greatness  as  a  spiritual  force. 

Those  identical  qualities  in  him  which  saved 
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16  FOREWORD 

the  world  in  war,  will  serve  it  no  less  in  peace 
— ^if  we  study  Aem  to  good  purpose. 

As  a  leader  of  men,  his  principles  need  little, 
if  any,  adaptation  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  re-born  world  from  which,  we  hope,  he 
has  banished  the  sword. 

Not  to  those  only  who  would  or  who  must 
captain  their  fellows,  but  to  every  individual 
soul  fighting  alone  against  weakness  and 
despair  and  other  foes,  his  life-story  brings 
a  rising  tide  of  new  courage,  new  strength, 
new  faith. 

For  the  young  man  or  woman  struggling 
with  the  principles  of  success;  for  the  man 
or  woman  of  middle  life,  fearful  that  the  time 
for  great  service  has  gone  by;  to  the  preacher 
and  the  teacher  and  other  moulders  of  ideals — 
to  these,  and  to  many  more,  he  speaks  at  least 
as  thrillingly  as  to  the  soldier. 

This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  in 
my  simple  sketch  here  offered. 
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WHERE  HE  WAS  BORN 

FiDINAND  FCX:H  was  bom  at 
Tarbes  on  October  2,  1851. 
His  father,  of  good  old  Pyrenean 
stock  and  modest  fortune,  was  a  provincial 
official  whose  office  corresponded  to  that  of 
secretary  of  state  for  one  of  our  common- 
wealths. So  the  family  lived  in  Tarbes,  the 
capital  of  the  department  called  the  Upper 
Pyrenees. 

The  motfier  of  Ferdinand  was  Sophie  Dupr6, 
bom  at  Argeles,  twenty  miles  south  of  Tarbes, 
nearer  the  Spanish  border.  Her  father  had 
been  made  a  chevalier  of  the  empire  by  Napo- 
leon I  for  services  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  the  great  Emperor's  memory  was  piously 
venerated  in  Sophie  Dupr^'s  new  home  as  it 
had  been  in  her  old  one.  So  her  first-bom 
17 
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18  FOCH  THE  MAN 

son  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  that  passioii 
for  Napoleon  which  has  characterized  his  life 
and  played  so  great  a  part  in  making  him  what 
he  is. 

There  was  a  little  sister  in  the  family  which 
welcomed  Ferdinand.  And  in  course  of  time 
two  other  boys  came. 

These  four  children  led  the  ordinary  life 
of  happy  young  folks  in  France-  But  there 
was  much  in  their  surroundings  that  was  richly 
colorful,  romantic.  Probably  they  took  it  all 
for  granted,  the  way  children  (and  many  who 
are  not  children)  take  their  near  and  intimate 
world.  But  even  if  they  did,  it  must  have  had 
its  deep  effect  upon  them. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  Tarbes. 

Tarbes  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is  twenty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Pau,  where  Henry  of 
Navarre  made  his  dramatic  entry  upon  a  highly 
dramatic  career,  and  just  half  that  distance 
northeast  of  Lourdes,  whose  famous  pilgrim- 
ages began  when  Ferdinand  Foch  was  a  little 
boy  of  seven. 

He  must  have  heard  many  soul-stirring 
tales  about  Uttle  Bemadette^  the  peasant  |^rJI 
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to  whom  the  grotto's  miraculous  qualities  were 
revealed  by  the  Virgin,  and  whose  stories  were 
weighed  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  before  the 
Catholic  Church  sponsored  them.  The  proces- 
sion of  sufferers  through  Tarbes  on  their  way 
to  Lourdes,  and  the  joyful  return  of  many, 
must  have  been  part  of  the  background  of 
Ferdinand  Foch's  young  days. 

Many  important  highways  converge  at 
Tarbes,  which  lies  in  a  rich,  elevated  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  River  Adour. 

The  town  now  has  some  30,000  inhabitants, 
but  when  Ferdinand  Foch  was  a  little  boy  it 
had  fewer  than  half  that  many. 

For  many  centuries  of  eventful  history  it 
has  consisted  principally  of  one  very  long 
street,  running  east  and  west  over  so  wide  a 
stretch  of  territory  that  tiie  town  was  called 
Tarbes-the-Long.  Here  and  there  this  "main 
street"  is  crossed  by  little  streets  running  north 
and  south  and  giving  glimpses  of  mountains, 
green  fields  and  orchards;  and  many  of  tiiese 
are  threaded  by  tiny  waterways — ^small,  mean- 
dering children  of  the  Adour,  which  take  them- 
selves where  they  will,  like  the  chickens  in 
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France,  and  nobody  minds  having  to  step  over 
or  around  them,  or  building  his  house  to  humor 
their  vagaries. 

Tarbes  was  a  prominent  city  of  Gaul  under 
the  Romans.  They,  who  could  always  be 
trusted  to  make  the  most  of  anything  of  the 
nature  of  baths,  seem  to  have  been  duly  appre- 
ciative of  tiie  hot  springs  in  which  that  region 
abounds. 

But  nothing  of  stirring  importance  happened 
at  or  near  Tarbes  until  after  the  <  battle  of 
Poitiers  (732),  when  the  Saracens  were  fall- 
ing back  after  the  terrible  defeat  dealt  them 
by  Qiarles  Martel. 

Sullen  and  vengeful,  they  were  pillaging 
and  destroying  as  they  went,  and  probably 
none  of  the  communities  through  which  tiiey 
passed  felt  able  to  offer  resistance  to  their 
depredations — until  they  got  to  Tarbes.  And 
there  a  valiant  priest  named  Missolin  hastily 
assembled  some  of  the  men  of  the  vicinity  and 
gave  the  infidels  a  good  drubbing— killing 
many  and  hastening  the  flight,  over  the  moun- 
tains, of  the  rest 

This  encounter  took  place  on  a  plain  a  little 
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to  the  south  of  Tarbes  which  is  still  called 
the  Heath  of  the  Moors. 

When  Ferdinand  Foch  was  a  little  boy, 
more  than  eleven  hundred  years  after  that 
battle,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  spade  or 
plowshare  of  some  husbandman  on  the  heath 
to  uncover  bones  of  Christian  or  infidel  slain 
in  what  was  probably  the  last  conflict  fought 
on  French  soil  to  preserve  France  against  the 
Saracens.  And  there  may  still  have  been  liv- 
ing some  old,  old  men  or  women  who  could 
tell  Ferdinand  stories  of  the  24th  of  May 
(anniversary  of  the  battle)  as  it  was  observed 
each  year  until  the  Revolution  of  1789.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  battlefield  there 
stood  for  many  generations  a  gigantic  eques- 
trian statue,  of  wood,  representing  the  holy 
warrior,  Missolin,  rallying  his  flock  to  rout  the« 
unbelievers.  And  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
concourse  singing  songs  of  grateful  praise  to 
Missolin,  his  statue  was  crowned  with  gariands 
by  young  maidens  wearing  the  picturesque  gala 
dress  of  that  vicinity. 

Some  forty-odd  years  after  Missolin's  vic- 
tory, Charlemagne  went  with  his  twelve  knights 
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and  his  g^eat  army  tiirough  Tarbes  on  his  ¥ay 
to  Spain  to  fight  the  Moors.  And  when  that 
ill-starred  expedition  was  defeated  and  its  war- 
riors bold  were  fleeing  back  to  France,  Roland 
— ^so  the  story  goes — finding  no  pass  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  he  needed  one  desperately, 
cleaved  one  with  his  sword  Durandal. 

High  up  among  the  clouds  (almost  10,000 
feet)  is  that  Breach  of  Roland — ^200  feet  wide, 
330  feet  deep,  and  165  feet  long.  A  good 
slice-out  for  a  single  stroke!  And  when  Ro- 
land had  cut  it,  he  dashed  through  it  and  across 
the  chasm,  his  hor^e  making  a  clean  jump  to 
the  French  side  of  the  mountains.  That 
no  one  might  ever  doubt  this,  the  horse 
thoughtfully  left  the  mark  of  one  iron-shod 
hoof  clearly  imprinted  in  the  rock  just  where 
he  cleared  it,  and  where  it  is  still  shown  to  the 
curious  and  the  stout  of  wind. 

It  is  a  pity  to  remember  that,  in  spite  of  such 
prowess  of  knight  and  devotion  of  beast,  Ro- 
land perished  on  his  flight  from  Spain. 

But,  like  all  brave  warriors,  he  became 
mightier  in  death  even  than  he  had  been  in  life, 
and  furnished  an  ided  of  valor  which  ani- 
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mated  the  most  chivalrous  youth  of  all  Europe, 
throughout  many  centuries. 

With  such  traditions  is  the  cotmtry  round 
about  Tarbes  impregnated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Foch 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  pronounced  as  if  it 
rhymed  with  'Tiush*')  is  derived  from  Foix — 
a  town  some  sixty  miles  east  of  St  Gaudens, 
near  which  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Foch 
family. 

Whatever  the  relatives  of  Ferdinand  may 
have  thought  of  this  as  a  probability,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Ferdinand  was  well  nurtured  in  the 
history  of  Foix  and  especially  in  those  phases 
of  it  that  Froissart  relates. 

Froissart,  the  genial  gossip  who  first 
courted  the  favor  of  kings  and  princes  and 
then  was  gently  entreated  by  them  so  that  his 
writing  of  them  might  be  to  their  renown,  was 
on  his  way  to  Blois  when  he  heard  of  the  mag- 
nific^ice  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  Count  of  Foix. 
Whereupon  the  chronicler  turned  him  about 
and  jogged  on  his  way  to  Foix.  Gaston 
Plxsbus  was  not  there,  but  at  Orthez — 150 
miles  west  and  north — ^and,  nothing  daunted. 
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to  Orthcz  went  Froissart,  by  way  of  Tarbes, 
traveling  in  company  with  a  knight  named 
Espaing  de  Lyon,  who  was  a  graphic  and 
charmful  raconteur  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  coimtry  through  which  they  were 
journeying.  A  fine,  "that-reminds-me"  gentle- 
man was  Espaing,  and  every  turn  of  the  road 
brought  to  his  mind  some  stirring  tale  or 
doughty  legend. 

"Saintc  Marie!"  Froissart  cried.  "How 
pleasant  are  your  tales,  and  how  much  do  tiiey 
profit  me  while  you  relate  them.  They  shall 
all  be  set  down  in  the  history  I  am  writing/' 

So  they  were  I  And  of  all  Froissart's  incom- 
parable recitals,  none  are  more  fascinating 
than  those  of  the  countryside  Ferdinand  Fodi 
grew  up  in. 
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BOYHOOD  SURROUNDINGS 

THE  country  round  about  Tarbes  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  horses  of 
an  Arabian  breed  especially  suitable 
for  cavalry. 

Practically  all  the  farmers  of  the  region 
raised  these  fine,  fleet  animals.  There  was  a 
great  stud-farm  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  and 
the  business  of  breeding  mounts  for  France's 
soldiers  was  one  of  the  first  that  little  Ferdi- 
nand Foch  heard  a  great  deal  about 

He  learned  to  ride,  as  a  matter  of  course,*" 
When  he  was  very  young.    And  all  his  life  he 
has  been  an  ardent  and  intrepid  horseman. 

A  community  devoted  to  the  raising  of  fine 
saddle  horses  is  all  but  certain  to  be  a  com- 
munity devotedly  fond  of  horse  racing. 
Love  of  racing  is  almost  a  universal  trait 
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in  France;  and  in  Tarbes  it  was  a  feature  of 
the  town  life  in  which  business  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  pleasure. 

In  an  old  French  book  published  before  Fer- 
dinand Foch  was  bom,  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  crowds  which  flocked 
into  Tarbes  on  the  days  of  the  horse  markets 
and  races: 

**0n  these  days  all  the  streets  and  public 
squares  are  flooded  with  streams  of  curious 
people  come  from  all  corners  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  exhibiting  in  their  infinite  variety  of  type 
and  costume  all  the  races  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces and  the  mountains. 

'There  one  sees  the  folk  of  Provence,  iras- 
cible, hot-headed,  of  vigorous  proportions  and 
lusty  voice,  passionately  declaiming  about 
something  or  other,  in  the  midst  of  small 
groups  of  listeners. 

"There  are  men  of  the  Basque  province — 
small,  muscular  and  proud,  a^le  of  movement 
and  with  bodies  beautifully  trained;  plain  of 
speech  and  childlike  in  deed. 

'There  are  the  men  of  the  Beamais,  mostly 
from  towns  of  size  and  circumstance — edu- 
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There  were  two  old  churches,  much  restored 
and  of  no  great  beauty,  but  very  dear  to  the 
people  of  Tarbes  nevertheless. 

Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  and  sister  were 
very  piously  reared,  and  at  an  early  age 
learned  to  love  the  church  and  to  seek  it  for 
exaltation  and  consolation. 

Later  on  in  these  chapters  we  shall  see  that 
phase  of  a  little  French  bo/s  training  in  its 
due  relation  to  a  mar^chal  of  France,  directing 
the  greatest  army  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  college  of  Tarbes,  where  Ferdinand 
began  his  school  days,  was  in  a  venerable  build- 
ing over  whose  portal  there  was,  in  Latin,  an 
inscription  recording  the  builder's  prayer: 

''May  this  house  remain  standing  until  the 
ant  has  drunk  all  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the 
tortoise  has  crawled  round  the  world/' 

Ferdinand  was  a  hard  student,  serious  be- 
yond his  years,  but  not  conspicuous  except  for 
his  earnestness  and  diligence. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  fervor 
for  Napoleon  led  him  to  read  Thiers'  ''History 
of  the  G)nsulate  and  the  Empire."   And  about 
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this  time  his  professor  of  mathematics  re- 
marked of  him  that  '"he  has  the  stuff  of  a^ 
polytedmician." 

The  vacations  of  the  Foch  children  were 
passed  at  the  home  of  their  paternal  grand- 
parents in  Valentine,  a  large  village  about  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Gaudens  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  they  had  the 
country  pleasures  of  children  of  good  circum- 
stances, in  a  big,  substantial  house  and  a 
vicinity  rich  in  tranquil  beauty  and  outdoor 
opportunities.  And  there,  as  in  the  children's 
own  home  at  Tarbes,  one  was  ashamed  not  to 
be  a  very  excellent  child,  and,  so,  worthy  to  be 
descended  from  a  chevalier  of  the  great 
Napoleon. 

In  the  mid-sixties  the  family  moved  from 
Tarbes  to  Rodez — almost  two  hundred  miles 
northeast  of  their  old  locality  in  which  both 
parents  had  been  bom  and  where  their  an- 
cestors had  long  lived. 

It  was  quite  an  uprooting — due  to  the 
father's  appointment  as  paymaster  of  the 
treasury  at  Rodez — ^and  took  the  Foch  family 
into  an  atmosphere  very  different  from  that 
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of  their  old  Gascon  home,  but  one  which  also 
helped  to  vivify  that  history  which  was  Fer- 
dinand's passion. 

There  Ferdinand  continued  his  studies,  as 
also  at  Saint-£tienne,  near  Lyons,  whither  the 
family  moved  in  1867  when  the  father  was 
appointed  tax  collector  there. 

And  in  1869  he  was  sent  to  Metz,  to  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Saint  Qement,  to  which  stu- 
dents flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe* 

He  had  been  there  a  year  and  had  been 
given,  by  unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, the  grand  prize  for  scholarly  qualities, 
when  the  Franco-Prussian  war  began. 

Immediately  Ferdinand  Foch  enlisted  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 
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A  YOUNG  SOLDIER  OF  A  LOST  CAUSE 

THERE  is  nothing  to  record  of  Fer- 
dinand Foch's  first  soldiering  except 
that  from  the  depot  of  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  in  his  home  city  of 
Saint-£tienne,  he  was  sent  to  Chalon-sur- 
Saone,  and  there  was  discharged  in  January, 
1871,  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 

He  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  any  way. 
He  was  just  one  of  a  multitude  of  youths  who 
rushed  to  the  colors  when  France  called,  and 
did  what  they  could  in  a  time  of  sad  confu- 
sion, when  a  weak  government  had  paralyzed 
the  eflfectiveness  of  the  army— of  the  nation! 
Whatever  blows  Ferdinand  Foch  struck  in 
1870  were  without  weight  in  helping  to  avert 
France's  catastrophe.  But  he  was  like  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  young  Frenchmen 
similarly  powerless  in  this :  In  the  anguish  he 
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suffered  because  of  what  he  could  not  do  to 
save  France  from  humiliation  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  all  that  he  has  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  new  France. 

At  the  time  when  his  Fall  term  should  have 
been  beginning  at  Saint  Qement's  College, 
Metz  was  under  siege  by  the  German  army, 
and  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  suffer- 
ing horribly  from  hunger  and  disisase;  Paris 
was  surrounded;  the  German  headquarters 
were  at  Versailles;  and  the  imperial  standards 
so  dear  to  young  Foch  because  of  Hie  great 
Napoleon  were  forever  lowered  when  the 
white  flag  was  hoisted  at  Sedan  and  an  Em- 
peror with  a  whole  army  passed  into  captivity. 

How  much  the  young  soldier-student  of  the 
Saone  comprehended  then  of  the  needlessness 
of  the  shame  and  surrender  of  those  inglorious 
days  we  do  not  know.  He  cannot  have  been 
sufficiently  versed  in  military  understanding  to 
realize  how  much  of  the  defeat  France  suffered 
was  due  to  her  failure  to  fight  on,  at  this  junc- 
ture and  that,  when  a  stiffer  resistance  would 
hav€  turned  the  cotirse  of  events. 

But  if  he  did  not  know  tfaen^  he  certainly 
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knew  later.  And  as  soon  as  he  got  where  he 
could  impress  his  convictions  upon  other  sol- 
diers of  the  new  France  he  began  training 
them  in  his  great  maxim:  "A  battle  is  lost 
when  you  admit  defeat" 

What  his  devotion  to  Saint  Qement's  Col- 
lege was  we  may  know  from  the  fact  of  his 
return  there  to  resimie  his  interrupted  studies 
under  the  same  teachers,  but  in  sadly  different 
circumstances. 

He  found  German  troops  quartered  in  parts 
of  the  college,  and  as  he  went  to  and  from  his 
classes  the  young  man  who  had  just  laid  off 
the  uniform  of  a  French  soldier  was  obliged 
to  pass  and  repass  men  of  the  victorious  army 
of  occupation. 

The  memory  of  his  shame  and  suffering  on 
those  occasions  has  never  faded.  How  much 
France  and  her  allies  owe  to  it  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  estimate. 

For  the  effect  on  Foch  was  one  of  the  first 
acid  tests  in  which  were  revealed  the  quality 
of  his  mind  and  soul.  Instead  of  offering  him* 
self  a  prey  to  sullen  anger  and  resentment,  or 
of  flaring  into  fury  when  one  time  for  fury 
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was  past  and  another  had  not  yet  come,  he 
used  his  sorrow  as  a  goad  to  study,  and  bent 
his  energies  to  the  discovery  of  why  France 
had  failed  and  why  Prussia  had  won.  His 
analysis  of  those  reasons,  and  his  application 
of  what  that  analysis  taught  him,  is  what  has 
put  him  where  he  is  to-day — ^and  us  where 
we  are! 

From  Metz,  Fodi  went  to  Nancy  to  take  his 
examination  for  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris. 

Just  why  this  should  have  been  deemed 
necessary  I  have  not  seen  explained.  But  it 
was,  like  a  good  many  other  things  of  apparent 
inconsequence  in  this  young  man's  life,  des- 
tined to  leave  in  him  an  impress  which  had 
much  to  do  with  what  he  was  to  perform. 

I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  studied  a  life  in 
which  events  "link  up'*  so  marvelously  and  the 
present  is  so  remarkably  an  extension  of  the 
past 

Nancy  had  been  chosen  by  General  Manteuf  * 
fel,  commander  of  the  First  German  Army 
Corps,  as  headquarters,  pending  the  withdrawal 
of  the  victors  on  the  payment  of  the  last  sou  in 
the  billioQ-dollar  indemnity  they  exacted  of 
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France  along  with  the  ceding  of  Alsace* 
Lorraine.  (For  three  years  France  had  to  en- 
dure the  insolent  victors  upon  her  soil.) 

And  with  the  fine  feeling  and  magnanimity 
in  which  the  German  was  then  as  now  pecu- 
liarly gifted  General  Manteuffel  delighted  in 
ordering  his  military  bands  to  play  the  'Tle- 
treat'': — ^to  taunt  the  sad  inhabitants  with  this 
reminder  of  their  army's  shame. 

Ferdinand  Foch  listened  and  thought  and 
wrote  his  examinations  for  the  schcfol  of  war. 

Forty-two  years  later — ^in  August,  1913 — a 
new  commandant  came  to  Nancy  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  whose  po- 
sition there,  guarding  France's  Eastern  fron- 
tier, was  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
— ^if  not  the  most  important — ^to  the  safety 
of  the  nation. 

The  first  order  he  gave  was  one  that  brought 
out  the  full  band  strength  of  six  regiments 
quartered  in  the  town.  They  were  to  play  the 
''March  Lorraine"  and  the  "Sambre  and 
Meuse."  They  were  to  fill  Nancy  with  these 
stirring  sounds.  The  clarion  notes  carrymg 
these  martial  airs  were  to  reach  every  cranny 
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of  the  old  town.  It  was  a  veritable  tidal  wave 
of  trimnphant  sound  that  he  wanted — for  it 
had  much  to  efface. 

Nancy  will  never  forget  that  night!  It  was 
Saturday,  the  23d  of  August,  1913.  And  the 
new  commandant^s  name  was  Ferdinand  Foch ! 

Less  than  a  year  later  he  was  fighting  to  save 
Nancy,  and  what  lay  beyond,  from  the  Ger- 
mans. 

And  tfUs  time  there  was  to  be  a  different 
story  I  Ferdinand  Foch  was  foremost  of  those 
who  assured  it 
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FERDINAND  FOCH  entered  the  Poly- 
technic  School  at  Paris^on  the  ist  of 
November,  1871,  just  after  he  had 
completed  his  twentieth  year. 

This  school,  foimded  in  1794,  is  for  the 
technical  education  of  military  and  naval  en<- 
gpineers,  artillery  officers,  civil  engineers  in 
government  employ,  and  telegraphists — ^not 
mere  operators,  of  course,  but  telegraph  engi- 
neers and  other  specialists  in  electric  commu- 
nication. It  is  conducted  by  a  general,  on 
military  principles,  and  its  students  are  soldiers 
on  their  way  to  becoming  officers. 

Its  buildings  cover  a  considerable  space  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  school  quarter  of  Paris. 

The  Sorbonne,  with  its  traditions  harking 
back  to  St.  Louis  (more  than  six  centuries) 
and  its  swarming  thousands  of  students,  is 
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hard  by  the  Polytechnic.  So  is  the  G)llege  de 
France,  founded  by  Francis  I.  And,  indeed, 
whichever  way  one  turns,  there  are  schools, 
schools,  schools— of  fine  arts  and  applied  arts; 
of  medicine  in  all  its  branches;  of  mining  and 
engineering;  of  war;  of  theology;  of  lan- 
guages; of  commerce  in  its  higher  develop- 
ments; of  pedagogy;  and  what-not 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  possible 
to  the  young  student,  come  to  advance  himself 
in  his  chosen  field  of  knowledge,  quite  such  a 
thrill  as  that  which  must  be  his  when  he  ma- 
triculates at  one  of  the  scores  of  educational 
institutions  in  that  quarter  of  Paris  to  which 
the  ardent,  aspiring  youth  of  all  the  western 
world  have  been  directing  their  eager  feet  from 
time  immemorial. 

Qoistral,  scholastic  atmosphere,  with  its 
grave  beauty,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he 
will  not  find  in  the  Paris  Latin  Quarter. 

Paris  does  not  segregate  her  students.  Con- 
ceiving them  to  be  studying  for  life,  she  aids 
them  to  do  it  in  the  midst  of  life  marvelously 
abundant.  They  do  not  go  out  of  the  world — 
so  to  speak — ^to  learn  to  live  and  work  in  the 
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world.  They  go,  rather,  into  a  life  of  ex- 
traordinary variety  and  fuUness,  out  of  which 
— ^it  is  expected — ^they  will  discover  how  to 
choose  whatever  is  most  needful  to  their  suc- 
cess and  well-being. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  being  shut  in  to  a 
term  of  study.  There  is,  rather,  the  feeling 
of  being  "turned  loose"  in  a  place  of  vast  op- 
portunity of  which  one  may  make  as  much 
use  as  he  is  able. 

To  a  young  man  of  Ferdinand  Foch's  natu- 
rally serious  mind,  deeply  impressed  by  his 
country's  tragedy,  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 
in  those  Fall  days  of  1871  was  a  sober  place 
indeed. 

Beautiful  Paris,  that  Napoleon  III  had  done 
so  much  to  make  splendid,  was  scarred  and 
seared  on  every  hand  by  the  German  bombard- 
ment and  the  fury  of  the  communards,  who 
had  destroyed  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
public  and  other  buildings.  The  government  of 
France  had  deserted  the  capital  and  moved  to 
Versailles — ^just  evacuated  by  the  Germans. 

The  blight  of  defeat  lay  on  everything. 

In  May,  preceding  Foch's  advent,  the  com* 
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munards— led  by  a  miserable  little  shoemaker 
who  talked  about  shooting  all  the  world— took 
possession  of  the  buildings  belon^^ng  to  the 
Polytechnic,  and  were  dislodged  only  after 
severe  fighting  by  Marshal  MacMahon's  Ver- 
sailles troops. 

The  cannon  of  the  communards,  set  on  the 
heights  of  Pere-Lachaise  (the  great  city  of  the 
dead  where  the  sltunber  of  so  many  of  earth's 
most  illustrious  imposed  no  respect  upon  the 
"Bolsheviki"  of  that  cataclysm)  aimed  at  the 
Pantheon,  shot  short  and  struck  the  Polytech- 
nic. One  shell  burst  in  the  midst  of  an  impro- 
vised hospital  there,  gravely  wounding  a  nurse. 

At  last,  on  May  24,  the  Polytechnic  was 
taken  from  the  revolutionists  by  assault,  and 
many  of  the  communards  were  seized. 

In  the  days  following,  the  gre^^t  recreation 
court  of  the  school  was  the  scene  of  innumer- 
able executions,  as  the  wretched  revolutionists 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  before  the 
firing  squad.  'Kad  the  students'  billiard  room 
was  turned  into  a  temporary  morgue,  filled 
with  bodies  of  those  who  had  sought  to  de- 
stroy Paris  from  withm. 
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The  number  of  Parisians  slain  in  fnose  days 
after  the  second  siege  of  Paris  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  twenty  thousand  to 
thirty-six  thousand.  And  all  the  while,  en- 
camped upon  the  heights  rotmd  about  Paris, 
were  victorious  German  troops  squatting  like 
Semitic  creditors  in  Russia,  refusing  to  budge 
till  their  account  was  settled  to  the  last  far- 
thing of  extortion. 

The  most  sacred  spot  in  Paris  to  yotmg 
Foch,  in  all  the  depression  he  found  there,  was 
undoubtedly  the  great  Dome  des  Invalides, 
where,  bathed  in  an  unearthly  radiance  and 
surrounded  by  faded  battle  flags,  lies  the  great 
porphyry  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon  L 

With  what  bitter  reflections  must  the  young 
man  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  adoration 
of  Bonaparte  have  returned  from  that  nuijestic 
tomb  to  the  Polytechnic  School  for  Warriors 
—to  which,  on  the  day  after  his  coronation  as 
Empo-or,  Ns4>oleon  had  given  the  following 
motto: 

''Science  and  glory — all  for  country." 

Jut,  also,  what  must  have  been  the  young 
southerner's  thought  as  he  lifted  his  gaze  on 
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entering  the  Polytechnic  and  read  there  that 
self-same  wish  which  was  inscribed  over  the 
door  of  his  first  school  in  Tarbes : 

"May  this  house  remain  standing  until  the 
ant  has  drunl^  all  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the 
tortoise  has  crawled  round  the  world/* 

The  edifice  in  which  part  of  the  Polytechnic 
was  housed  was  the  ancient  College  of  Na- 
varre, and  a  Navarrias  poet  of  lang  syne  had 
given  to  the  Paris  school  for  his  countrymen 
this  quaint  wish,  repeated  from  the  inscription 
he  knew  at  Tarbes. 

France  had  had  twelve  different  govern- 
ments in  fourscore  years  when  Ferdinand  Foch 
came  to  study  in  that  old  building  which  had 
once  been  the  college  of  Navarre.  Houses  of 
cards  rather  than  houses  of  permanence 
seemed  to  characterize  her. 

Yet  she  has  always  had  her  quota — a  larger 
one,  too,  than  that  of  any  other  country— of 
those  who  look  toward  far  to-morrows  and 
seek  to  build  substantially  and  beautifully  for 
them. 

That  forward-looking  prayer  of  old  Na- 
varre, and  recollection  of  the  centuries  during 
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which  it  had  prevailed  against  destroying 
forces,  was  undoubtedly  an  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  heavy-hearted  youth  who  then  and  there 
set  himself  to  the  study  of  that  art  of  war 
wherewith  he  was  to  serve  France, 

Among  the  two  hundred  and  odd  fellow* 
students  of  Foch  at  the  Polytechnic  was 
another  yotmg  man  from  the  south — almost 
a  neighbor  of  his  and  his  junior  by  just  three 
months — ^Jacques  Joseph  Cesaire  Joflfre,  who 
had  entered  the  school  in  1869,  interrupted  his 
studies  to  go  to  war,  and  resumed  them  shortly 
before  Ferdinand  Foch  entered  the  Poly- 
technic. 

Joff re  graduated  from  the  Polytedmic  on 
September  21,  1872,  and  went  thence  to  the 
School  of  Applied  Artillery  at  Fontainebleau, 

Foch  left  the  Polytechnic  about  six  months 
later,  and  also  went  to  Fontainebleau  for  the 
same  special  training  that  Joff  re  was  taking. 

Both  young  men  were  hard  students  and  tre- 
mendously in  earnest.  Both  were  heavy- 
hearted  for  France.  Both  hoped  the  day  would 
come  when  they  might  serve  her  and  help  to 
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restore  to  her  that  of  which  she  had  been  de- 
spoiled 

But  if  any  one,  indulging  in  the  fantastic 
extravagancies  of  youth,  had  ventured  to  fore- 
cast, then,  even  a  tithe  of  what  they  have  been 
called  to  do  for  France,  he  would  have  been 
set  down  as  naadder  than  March  hares  know 
how  to  be. 
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WHEN  Ferdinand  Foch  graduated, 
third  in  his  class,  from  the  artil- 
lery school  at  Fontainebleau,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  use  what  influence  he  might 
have  commanded  to  get  an  appointment  in 
some  garrison  where  the  town  life  or  social 
life  was  gay  for  young  officers,  he  asked  to  be 
sent  back  to  Tarbes. 

No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  advanced  an 
explanation  for  this  move. 

To  so  earnest  and  ambitious  a  student  of 
military  art  (Foch  will  not  permit  us  to  speak 
of  it  as  "military  science")  sentimental  reasons 
alone  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
trol so  important  a  choice. 

That  he  always  ardently  loved  the  Pyrenean 
country,  we  know.    But  to  a  young  officer  of 
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such  indomitable  purpose  as  his  was,  even  then» 
it  would  have  Been  inconceivable  that  he 
should  elect  to  spend  his  first  years  out  of 
school  in  any  other  place  than  that  one  where 
he  saw  the  maximum  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. 

'TDevelopmcnt/'  mind  you — ^not  just  "ad- 
vancement" For  Foch  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  most  abhor  being 
advanced  faster  than  he  developed. 

He  would  infinitely  rather  be  prepared  for 
a  promotion  and  fail  to  get  it  than  get  a  pro- 
motion for  which  he  was  not  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. 

Nor  is  he  the  sort  of  individual  who  can 
comfortably  deceive  himself  about  his  fitness. 
He  sustains  himself  by  no  illusions  of  the 
variety:  "If  I  had  so-and-so  to  do,  Td  prob- 
ably get  through  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of  com- 
manders would." 

He  is  much  more  concerned  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  his  thoroughness  is  as  complete  as  he 
could  possibly  have  made  it,  than  he  is  to  "get 
by"  and  satisfy  the  powers  that  be! 

So  we  know^that  it  wasn't  any  mere  Icopng 
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for  the  scenes  of  his  happy  childhood  which 
directed  his  choice  of  Tarbes  garrison  when 
he  left  the  enchanting  region  of  Fontainebleau, 
with  its  fairy  forest,  its  delightf td  old  town, 
and  its  many  memories  of  Napoleon. 

His  mind  seems  to  have  been  fixed  upon  a 
course  involving  more  cavalry  skill  than  was 
his  on  graduating.  And  after  two  years  at 
Tarbes,  with  much  riding  of  the  fine  horses  of 
'Arabian  breed  which  are  the  specialty  of  that 
region,  he  went  to  the  Cavalry  School  at  Sau- 
mur,  on  the  Loire. 

King  Ren^  of  Anjou,  whose  chronic  poverty 
does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  taste 
for  having  innumerable  castles,  had  one  at 
Saumur,  and  it  still  dominates  the  towa  and 
lends  it  an  air  of  medievalism. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Saumur  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
Protestantism  in  France  and  the  seat  of  a  Prot* 
estaut  university. 

But  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
granting  tolerance  to  the  Huguenots,  brought 
great  reverses  upon  Saumur,  whose  inhabitants 
were  driven  into  exile.   And  thereupon  X.i685)j 
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the  town  fell  into  a  decline  which  was  not 
arrested  until  Louis  XV,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  caused  this  cavalry  school  to  be  es- 
tablished there. 

It  is  a  large  school,  with  about  four  hundred 
soldiers  always  in  training  as  cavalry  officers 
and  army  riding  masters.  And  the  riding  ex- 
hibitions which  used  to  be  given  there  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  were  brilliant  affairs, 
worth  going  many  miles  to  see. 

There  Ferdinand  Foch  studied  cavalry  tac- 
tics, practiced  "rough  riding"'  and — ^by  no 
means  least  important — Gleamed  to  know  an- 
other type  of  Frenchman,  the  men  of  old 
Anjou. 

In  our  own  country  of  magnificent  distances 
and  myriad  racial  strains  we  are  apt  to  think  of 
French  people  as  a  single  race:  "French  is 
French." 

This  is  very  wide  of  the  truth.  French  they 
all  are,  in  sooth,  with  an  intense  national  unity 
surpassed  nowhere  on  earth  if,  indeed,  it  is 
anywhere  equaled.  But  almost  every  one  of 
them  is  intensely  a  provincial,  too,  and  very 
"set"  in  the  ways  of  his  own  section  of  country 
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— ^which,  usually^  has  been  that  of  his  forbears 
from  time  immemorial. 

In  the  description  I  quoted  in  the  second 
chapter,  showing  some  of  the  types  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tarbes  which  frequent  its  horse 
market,  one  may  get  some  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary differences  in  the  men  of  a  single  small 
region  which  is  bordered  by  many  little 
^'pockets"  wherein  people  go  on  and  on,  age 
after  age,  perpetuating  their  special  traits 
without  much  admixttu-e  of  other  strains. 

Not  every  part  of  France  has  so  much  va- 
riety in  such  small  compass.  But  every  prov- 
ince has  its  distinctive  human  qualities.  And 
between  the  Norman  and  the  Gascon,  the  Bre- 
ton and  the  Provencal,  the  man  o^jHJB^v  and 
the  man  of  Languedoc,  there  are  gr^teflroi- 
peramental  differences  than  one  can  find  any- 
where else  on  earth  in  an  equal  number  of 
square  miles— except  in  some  of  our  American 
cities. 

To  the  commander  of  General  Foch's  type 
(and  as  we  begin  to  study  his  principles  we 
shall,  I  believe,  see  that  they  apply  to  command 
in  civil  no  less  than  in  military  life)  knowledge 
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of  different  men's  minds  and  the  way  they 
work  is  absolutely  fundamental  to  success. 

And  his  preparation  for  this  mastery  was 
remarkably  thorough* 

At  Saumur  he  learned  not  only  to  direct 
cavalry  operations,  but  to  know  the  Angevin 
characteristics. 

In  each  school  he  attended,  beginning  with 
Metz,  he  had  close  class  association  with  men 
from  many  provinces,  men  of  many  types. 
And  this  was  valuable  to  him  in  preparing  him 
to  command  under-officers  in  whom  a  rigorous 
uniformity  of  training  could  not  obliterate 
bred-in-the-bone  differences. 

Many  another  young  officer  bent  on  "getting 
on"  in  Jbearmy  would  have  felt  that  what  he 
lea^jpllRlmilg  his  fellow  officers  of  the  pro- 
vincial characteristics  was  enough. 

But  not  so  Ferdinand  Foch. 

Almost  his  entire  comprehension  of  war  is 
based  upon  men  and  the  way  they  act  under 
certain  stress — ^not  the  way  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  act,  but  the  way  they  actually  do  act, 
and  the  way  they  can  be  led  to  act  under  cer- 
tain stimulus  of  soul. 
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For  Ferdinand  Foch  wins  victories  with 
men's  souls — ^not  just  with  their  flesh  and 
blood,  nor  even  with  their  brains. 

And  to  command  men's  souls  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  them. 
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FIRST  YEARS  IN  BRITTANY 

UPON  leaving  the  cavalry  school  at 
Saumur,  in  1878,  Ferdinand  Foch 
went,  with  the  rank  of  captain  of 
the  Tenth  Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  Rennes, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Brittany  and  the  head- 
quarters of  France's  tenth  army  corps. 

He  stayed  at  Rennes,  as  an  artillery  captain, 
for  seven  years. 

It  is  not  a  particularly  interesting  city  from 
some  points  of  view,  but  it  is  a  very  "livable" 
one,  and  for  a  student  like  Foch  it  had  many 
advantages.  The  library  is  one  of  the  best 
in  provincial  France  and  has  many  valuable 
manuscripts.  There  is  also  an  archaeological 
musetmi  of  antiquities  found  in  that  vicinity, 
many  of  them  relating  to  prehistoric  warfare. 
Some  good  scientific  collections  are  also  treas- 
ured there. 
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What  is  now  known  as  the  University  of 
Rennes  was  styled  merely  the  "college"  in  the 
days  of  Foch's  residence  there.  But  it  did  sub- 
stantially the  same  work  then  as  now,  and 
among  its  faculty  Foch  undoubtedly  found 
many  who  could  give  him  able  aid  in  his  per- 
petual study  of  the  past. 

Rennes  especially  cherishes  the  memory  of 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  the  great  constable  of 
France  under  King  Charles  V  and  the  victo- 
rious adversary  of  Edward  III.  This  brilliant 
warrior,  who  drove  the  English,  with  their 
claims  on  French  sovereignty,  out  of  France, 
was  a  native  of  that  vicinity.  And  we  may 
be  sure  that  whatevw  special  opportunity 
Rennes  afforded  of  studying  documents  relat- 
ing to  his  campaigns  was  fully  improved  by 
Captain  Foch. 

In  that  time,  also,  Foch  had  ample  occasion 
to  know  the  Bretons,  who  are,  in  some  respects, 
the  least  French  of  all  French  provincials — 
being  much  more  Celtic  still  than  Gallic,  al- 
though it  is  a  matter  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
years   since  their  ancestors,  driven  out  of 
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Britain  by  the  Teutonic  invasions,  came  over 
and  settled  "Little  Britain,"  or  Brittany. 

The  Bretons  maintained  their  independence 
of  France  for  a  thousand  years,  and  cmly  be- 
came united  with  it  through  the  marriage  of 
their  last  sovereign,  Duchess  Anne,  with 
Charles  VIII,  in  1491  and — after  his  death — 
with  his  successor,  Louis  XII. 

And  even  to-day,  after  more  than  four  cen- 
turies of  political  union,  the  people  of  Brittany 
are  French  in  name  and  in  spirit  rather  than 
in  speech,  customs,  or  temperament.  Many  of 
them  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  French 
language.  Few  of  them,  outside  of  the  cities, 
have  conformed  appreciably  to  French  cus- 
toms. Quaint,  sturdy,  picturesque  folk  they 
are — simple,  for  the  most  part,  superstitious, 
tenacious  of  the  old,  suspicious  of  the  new, 
and  governable  only  by  those  who  understand 
them. 

Foch  must  have  learned,  in  those  seven 
years,  not  only  to  know  the  Bretons,  but  to 
like  them  and  their  rugged  coimtry  very  well. 
For  he  has  had,  these  many  years  past,  his 
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summer  home  near  Morlaix  on  the  north  coast 
of  Brittany.  It  was  from  there  that  he  was 
summoned  into  the  great  war  on  July  26,  1914. 

In  1885  Captain  Foch  was  called  to  Paris 
and  entered  the  Superior  School  of  War. 

This  institution,  wherein  he  was  destined 
to  play  in  after  years  a  part  that  profoimdly 
affected  the  world's  destiny,  was  founded  only 
in  1878  as  a  training  school  for  officers,  con- 
nected with  the  military  school  which  Louis 
XV  established  in  1751  to  "educate  five  hun- 
dred young  gentlemen  in  all  the  sciences  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  an  officer." 

One  of  the  "young  gentlemen"  who  profited 
by  this  instruction  was  the  little  Corsican 
whom  Ferdinand  Foch  so  ardently  venerated. 

The  building  covers  an  area  of  twenty-six 
acres  and  faces  the  vast  Champ-de-Mars, 
which  was  laid  out  about  1770  for  the  mili- 
tary school's  use  as  a  field  for  maneuvers. 

This  field  is  eleven  hundred  yards  long  and 
just  half  that  wide.  It  occupies  all  the  ground 
between  the  school  buildings  and  the  river. 

Across  the  river  is  the  height  called  the 
Trocad^ro,  on  which  Napoleon  hoped  to  build 
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a  great  palace  for  the  little  King  of  Rome; 
but  whereon,  many  years  after  he  and  his  son 
had  ceased  to  need  mansions  made  by  hands, 
the  French  republic  built  a  magnificent  palace 
for  the  French  people-  This  vast  building, 
with  its  majestic  gardens,  was  the  principal 
feature  of  the  French  national  exhibition  of 
1878,  which,  like  its  predecessor  of  1867  and 
its  successors  of  1889  and  1900,  was  held  on 
the  Champ-de-Mars. 

Facing  the  Trocadcro  Palace,  on  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  is  the  Eiffel  Tower  (nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet  high)  which  was  erected  for  the 
exposition  of  1889,  and  has  served,  since,  then- 
'^  unimaginable  purposes  during  the  stress  and 
strain  of  war  as  a  wireless  station.  The 
"Ferris"  wheel  put  up  for  the  exposition  of 
1900  is  close  by.  And  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  military  school  are  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
Napoleon's  tomb,  and  the  magnificent  Espla- 
nade des  Invalides  down  which  one  looks 
straightway  to  the  glinting  Seine  and  over  the 
superb  Alexander  III  bridge  toward  the  tree- 
embowered  palaces  of  arts  on  the  Champs- 
filysces. 
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On  die  otfatr  side  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
from  that  occupied  by  the  military  school  and 
Champ-de-Mars  is  the  principal  diplomatic  and 
departmental  district  of  Paris,  with  many  em- 
bassies (not  ours,  however,  nor  the  British — 
which  are  across  the  river)  and  many  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  French  nation. 

Soldiers  and  government  officials  and  for- 
eign diplomats  dominate  the  quarter — and 
homes  of  the  old  French  aristocracy. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides,  founded  by  Louis 
XIV  and  designed  to  accommodate,  as  an  old 
soldiers'  home,  some  seven  thousand  veterans 
of  his  unending  wars,  has  latterly  served  as 
headquarters  for  the  military  governor  of 
Paris,  and  also— principally — as  a  war  mu- 
seum. 

Here  are  housed  collections  of  priceless 
worth  and  transcendent  interest  The  museum 
of  artillery  contains  ten  thousand  specimens 
of  weapons  and  armor  of  all  kinds,  ancient  and 
modem.  The  historical  museum,  across  the 
court  of  honor,  was — ^in  the  years  when  I  spent 
mat^  fascinating  hours  there— extraordinarily 
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rich  in  personal -Muvenirs  of  scores  of  illus- 
trious personages. 

What  it  must  be  now,  after  the  tragic  years 
of  a  world  war,  and  what  it  will  become  as  a 
treasure  house  for  the  years  to  come,  is  beyond 
my  imagination. 

It  was  into  this  enormously  rich  atmos- 
phere, pregnant  with  everything  that  conserves 
France's  most  glorious  military  trsditions,  that 
Captain  Ferdinand  Foch  was  called  in  1885 
for  two  years  of  intensive  training  and  study. 
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AFTER  quitting  the  School  of  War  in 
1887  (he  graduated  fourth  in  his 
class,  as  he  had  at  Saumur;  he  was 
third  at  Fontainebleau),  Ferdinand  Foch  was 
sent  to  Montpellier  as  a  probationer  for  the 
position  of  staff  officer. 

He  remained  at  Montpellier  for  four  years 
— first  as  a  probationer  and  later  as  a  staff 
officer  in  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  whose 
headquarters  are  there. 

It  is  a  coincidence — ^without  special  signifi- 
cance, but  interesting — ^that  dptain  Joseph 
Joffre  had  spent  several  years  at  the  School 
of  Engineering  in  Montpellier;  he  left  there  in 
1884,  after  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  to 
bury  himself  and  his  grief  in  Indo-China;  so 
the  two  men  did  not  meet  in  the  southern  dty.* 

*I  have  found  it  interesting  to  compare  the  careers 
of  loffre  and  Foch  from  the  time  they  were  at  school 
60 
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Joffre  rettimed  from  Indo-China  in  1888, 
while  Foch  was  at  Mootpellier,  and  after  some 
time  in  the  military  railway  service,  and  a 
promotion  in  rank  (he  was  captain  for  thirteen 
years),  received  an  appointment  as  professor 
of  fortifications  at  Fontainebleau. 

Some  persons  who  claim  to  have  known 
Joffre  at  Montpellier  have  manifested  surprise 
at  the  greatness  to  which  he  attained  thirty 
years  later;  he  did  not  impress  them  as  a  man 
of  destiny.  That  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  their 
fault  as  his.  And  also  it  is  possible  that  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Joffre  had  not  then  begun  to  de- 
velop in  himself  those  qualities  which  made 
him  ready  for  greatness  when  the  opportunity 
came. 

If,  however,  any  one  has  ever  expressed  sur- 
prise at  Ferdinand  Foch's  attainment,  I  have 
not  heard  of  it.  He  seems  always  to  have 
impressed  people  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact as  a  man  of  tremendous  energy,  applica- 
tion, and  thoroughness. 

together,  and  I  daresay  that  others  will  like  to  know 
what  8t^  forward  he  was  taking  who  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  diese  chapters  but  inseparably  bound  up  with 
him  in  many  events  and  forever  linked  with  him  in 
glory. 
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The  opportunities  fot  study  at  Montpelliet 
are  excellent,  and  the  region  is  one  of  extraor- 
dinary richness  for  the  lover  of  history.  The 
splendor  of  the  cities  of  Transalpine  Gaul  in 
this  vicinity  is  attested  by  remains  more  nu- 
merous and  in  better  preservation  than  Italy 
affords  save  in  a  very  few  places.  And  awe- 
inspiring  evidences  of  medievalism's  power 
flank  one  at  every  step  and  turn.  Without 
doubt,  Foch  made  the  most  of  them. 

Needless  to  remark,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  allied  armies  has  not  confided  to  me 
what  were  his  favorite  excursions  during  these 
four  years  at  Montpellier.  But  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Aigues-Mortes  was  one  of  them.  And 
I  like  to  think  of  him,  as  we  know  he  looked 
then,  pacing  those  battlements  and  pondering 
the  warfare  of  those  militant  ages  when  this 
vast  fortress  in  the  wide  salt  marshes  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  in  the  world.  What 
fullness  of  detail  there  must  have  been  in  the 
mental  pictures  he  was  able  to  conjure  of  St. 
Louis  embarking  here  on  his  two  crusades! 
What  particularity  in  his  appreciation  of  those 
defenses  I 
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The  place  is,  to-day,  the  very  epitome  of 
desolation— much  more  so  than  if  the  fortifi- 
cations were  not  so  perfectly  preserved.  For 
they  look  as  if  yesterday  they  might  have  been 
bristling  with  men-at-arms — ^whereas  not  in 
ceiituries  has  their  melancholy  majesty  served 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  raising  reflec- 
tions in  those  to  whom  the  past  speaks  through 
her  monuments. 

From  Montpellier,  Ferdinand  Foch  returned 
to  Paris,  in  February,  1891,  as  major  on  the 
general  army  staff. 

He  and  Joffre  had  now  the  same  rank. 
Joffre  became  lieutenant  colonel  in  1894  and 
colonel  in  1897;  similar  promotions  came  to 
Foch  in  1896  and  1903.  He  was  six  years 
later  than  Joffre  in  attaining  a  colonelcy,  and 
exactly  that  much  later  in  becoming  a  general. 

Neither  man  had  a  quick  rise  but  Foch's  was 
(as  measurable  in  grades  and  pay)  specially 
slow. 

About  the  time  that  Major  Joffre  went  to 
the  Soudan/  to  superintend  the  building  of  a 
railway  in  the  Sahara  desert,  Major  Foch  went 
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to  Vincennes  as  commander  of  the  mounted 
group  of  the  Thirteenth  Artillery. 

Vincennes  is  on  the  southeastern  skirts  of 
Paris,  close  by  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Mame;  about  four  miles  or  so  from  the 
Bastille,  which  was  the  city's  southeastern 
gate  for  three  hundred  years  or  thereabouts, 
until  the  fortified  inclosure  on  that  side  of  the 
city  was  enlarged  under  Louis  XIV. 

The  fort  of  Vincennes  was  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  guard  the  approach  to  Paris 
from  the  Mame  valley.  And  on  account  of 
its  pleasant  situation — dose  to  good  hunting 
and  also  to  their  capital — ^the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes was  a  favorite  residence  of  many  early 
French  kings. 

It  was  there  that  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have 
held  his  famous  open-air  court  of  justice, 
which  he  established  so  that  his  subjects  might 
come  direct  to  him  with  their  troubles  and  he, 
besides  settling  them,  might  learn  at  first  hand 
what  reforms  were  needed. 

Five  Kings  of  France  died  there  (among 
them  Charles  VI,  the  mad  king,  and  Charlea 
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IX,  haunted  by  the  horrors  of  the  massacre 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve),  and  one  King  of 
England,  Harry  Hotspur.  King  Charles  V 
was  bom  there. 

From  the  days  of  Louis  XI  the  castle  has 
been  used  as  a  state  prison.  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  once  a  prisoner  there,  and  so  was  the 
Grand  G>nde,  and  Diderot,  and  Mirabeau,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  young  Due  d'Enghien  was 
shot  by  Napoleon's  orders  and  to  Napoleon's 
everlasting  regret. 

The  castle  is  now  (and  has  been  for  many 
years)  an  arsenal  and  school  of  musketry,  ar- 
tillery, and  other  military  services.  Before  its 
firing  squad  perish  many  traitors  to  France, 
whose  last  glimpse  of  the  country  they  have 
betrayed  is  in  the  courtyard  of  this  ancient 
castle. 

The  vicinity  is  very  lovely.  The  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  castle 
stands,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne in  charm.  We  used  to  go  out  there,  not 
infrequently,  for  luncheon,  which  we  ate  in  a 
rustic  summerhouse  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
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lake,  with  many  sociable  ducks  and  swans 
bearing  us  company  and  clamoring  for  bits  of 
bread. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
idyllic,  more  sylvan,  on  the  edge  of  a  great  city 
— ^anything  more  peaceful,  restful,  anjrwhere. 

Yet  the  whole  locality  was,  even  then,  a 
veritable  camp  of  Mars — forts,  barracks,  fields 
for  maneuvers  and  for  artillery  practice,  in- 
fantry butts,  rifle  ranges,  school  of  explosives; 
and  what  not. 

France  knew  her  need  of  protection — and 
none  of  us  can  ever  be  sufiiciently  grateful  that 
she  did! 

But  she  did  not  obtrude  her  defensive  meas- 
ures. She  seldom  made  one  conscious  of  her 
military  affairs. 

In  Germany,  for  many  years  before  this  war, 
remembrance  of  the  army  and  reverence  to  the 
army  was  exacted  of  everyone  almost  at  every 
breath.  Forever  and  forever  and  forever  you 
were  being  made  to  bow  down  before  the  God 
of  War. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  difficult 
to  think  about  war— -even  in  the  very  midst  of 
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a  place  like  Vincennes — ^unless  you  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  organizing  and  preparing  the 
country's  defenses. 

After  three  years  at  Vincennes,  Ferdinand 
Foch  was  recalled  to  the  army  staff  in  Paris, 
And  on  the  31st  of  October,  1895,  h^  was 
made  associate  professor  of  military  history, 
strategy,  and  applied  tactics,  at  the  Superior 
School  of  War. 

He  had  then  just  entered  upon  his  forty- 
fifth  year;  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  train- 
ing was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  at  mili- 
tary head(][uarters« 
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AFTER  a  year's  service  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  military  history,  strategy, 
and  applied  tactics  at  the  Superior 
School  of  War  in  Paris,  Ferdinand  Foch  was 
advanced  to  head  professorship  in  those 
branches  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel.  This  was  in  1896.  He  was 
forty-five  years  old  and  had  been  for  exactly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  student  of  the  art  of 
warfare. 

His  old  schoolfellow,  Joseph  Joffre,  was 
then  building  fortifications  in  northern  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  his  army  rank  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Foch. 

It  was  just  twenty  years  after  Foch  entered 
upon  his  full-fledged  professorship  at  the  Su- 
perior School  of  War  that  Marshal  Joffre, 
speaking  at  a  dinner  assembling  the  principal 
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leaders  of  the  government  and  of  the  army, 
declared  that  without  the  Superior  School  of 
War  the  victory  of  the  Mame  would  have  been 
impossible. 

All  the  world  knows  this  now,  almost  as 
well  as  Marshal  Joff re  knew  it  then.  And  all 
the  world  knows  now  as  not  even  Marshal 
Joffre  could  have  known  then,  how  enormous 
—far,  far  beyond  the  check  of  barbarism  at 
the  first  battle  of  the  Mame — ^is  our  debt  and 
that  of  all  posterity  to  the  Superior  School  of 
War  and,  chiefly,  to  Ferdinand  Foch. 

It  cannot  have  been  prescience  that  called 
him  there.  It  was  just  Providence,  nothing 
less! 

For  that  was  a  time  when  men  like  Ferdi- 
nand Foch  (whose  whole  heart  was  in  the 
army,  making  it  such  that  nothing  like  the 
downfall  of  1870  could  ever  again  happen  to 
France),  were  laboring  under  extreme  diffi- 
culties.   The  army  was  unpopular  in  France. 

This  was  due,  partly  to  the  disclosures  of 
the  Dreyfus  case;  partly  to  a  wave  of  inter- 
nationalism and  pacifism;  partly  to  jealousy 
of  the  army  among  civil  oflicials. 
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An  unwarranted  sense  of  security  was  also 
to  blame.  France  had  worked  so  hard  to  re- 
coup her  fortunes  after  the  disaster  of  1870 
that  her  people— delighted  with  their  ability  as 
money  makers,  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  great 
prosperity — ^grudged  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
a  large  army,  grudged  the  time  that  compul- 
sory military  training  took  out  of  a  young 
man's  life.  And  this  pre-occupation  with  suc- 
cess and  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  prosperous 
peace  made  them  incline  their  ears  to  the  apos- 
tles of  "Brotherhood"  and  "Federation"  and 
"Arbitration  instead  of  Armament" 

Little  by  little  legislation  went  against  the 
army.  The  period  of  compulsory  service  was 
reduced  from  three  years  to  two;  that  cut 
down  the  size  of  the  army  by  one-third.  The 
supreme  command  of  the  army  was  vested  not 
in  a  general,  but  in  a  politician — ^the  Minister 
of  War.  The  generals  in  the  highest  com- 
mands not  only  had  to  yield  precedence  to  the 
prefects  of  the  provinces  (like  our  governors 
of  states),  but  were  subject  to  removal  if  the 
prefects  did  not  like  their  politics  and  the 
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Minister  of  War  wished  the  support  of  the 
prefects. 

Even  the  superior  war  council  of  the  nation 
might  be  politically  made  up,  to  pay  the  War 
Minister's  scores  rather  than  to  protect  the 
country. 

All  this  can  happen  to  a  people  lulled  by  a 
false  sense  of  security — even  to  a  people  which 
has  had  to  defend  itself  against  the  savage 
rapacity  of  its  neighbors  across  the  Rhine  for 
two  thousand  years! 

It  was  against  these  currents  of  popular 
opinion  and  of  government  opposition  that 
Ferdinand  Foch  took  up  his  work  in  the  Su- 
perior School  of  War — ^that  work  which  was 
to  make  possible  the  first  victory  of  the  Mame, 
to  save  England  from  invasion  by  holding 
Calais,  and  to  do  various  other  things  vital 
to  civilization,  including  the  prodigious 
achievements  of  the  days  that  have  since  fol- 
lowed. 

Foch  foresaw  that  these  things  would  have 
to  be  done  and,  with  absolute  consecration  to 
his  task,  he  set  himself  not  only  to  train  officers 
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for  France  when  she  should  need  them,  but  to 
inspire  them  with  a  unity  of  action  which  has 
saved  the  world. 

I  have  various  word-pictures  of  him  as  h^ 
then  appeared  to,  and  impressed,  his  students. 

One  is  by  a  military  writer  who  uses  the 
pseudonym  of  "Miles." 

"The  officers  who  succeeded  one  another  at 
the  school  of  war  between  1896  and  1901/' 
he  says,  referring  to  the  first  term  of  Foch 
as  instructor  there,  "will  never  forget  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  them  by  their  professor 
of  strategy  and  of  general  tactics.  It  was  this 
course  that  was  looked  forward  to  with  the 
keenest  curiosity  as  the  foundational  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  school.  It  enjoyed  the  pres- 
tige given  it  by  the  cmincfit  authorities  who 
had  held  it;  and  the  eighty  officers  who  came 
to  the  school  at  each  promotion,  intensely  de- 
sirous of  developing  their  skill  and  judgment, 
were  always  impatient  to  see  and  hear  the  man 
who  was  to  instruct  them  in  these  branches. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Foch  did  not  disaf^int 
their  expectations.  Thin,  elegant,  of  distin- 
guished bearing,  he  at  once  struck  the  beholder 
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with  his  expression — full  of  energy,  of  calm, 
of  rectitude. 

'^His  forehead  was  high,  his  nose  straight 
and  promineat,  his  gray-blue  eyes  looked  one 
full  in  the  face.  He  spoke  without  gestures, 
with  an  air  of  authority  and  conviction;  his 
voice  serious,  harsh,  a  little  monotonous;  am- 
plif3ring  his  phrases  to  press  home  in  every 
possible  way  a  rigorous  reasoning;  provokmg 
discussion;  always  appealing  to  the  logic  of 
his  hearers;  sometimes  difficult  to  follow,  be- 
cause his  discourse  was  so  rich  in  ideas;  but 
always  holding  attention  by  the  penetration  of 
his  surveys  as  well  as  by  his  tone  of  sincerity. 

"The  most  profound  and  the  most  original 
of  the  professors  at  the  school  of  war^  which 
at  that  time  counted  in  its  teaching  corps  many 
very  distinguished  minds  and  brilliant  lectur- 
ers: such  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foch  seemed  to 
his  students,  all  eager  from  the  first  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  lessons 
and  the  acceptance  of  his  inspiration.*' 

Colonel  E.  Requin  of  the  French  general 
staff,  who  has  fought  under  Foch  in  some  of 
the  latter's  greatest  engagements,  says: 
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"Foch  has  been  for  forty  years  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  French  military  spirit."  For  forty 
years !  That  means  ever  since  he  left  the  cav- 
alry school  at  Saumur  and  went,  as  captain 
of  the  Tenth  regiment  of  artillery,  to  Rennes. 
"Through  his  teachings  and  his  example/* 
Colonel  Requin  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  1918 
number  of  the  World's  Work,  "he  was  the 
moral  director  of  the  French  general  stafif 
before  becoming  the  supreme  chief  of  the  allied 
armies.  Upon  each  one  of  us  be  has  imprinted 
his  strong  mark.  We  owe  to  him  in  time  of 
peace  that  unity  of  doctrine  which  was  our 
strength.  Since  the  war  we  owe  to  him  the 
highest  lessons  of  intellectual  discipline  and 
moral  energy. 

"As  a  professor  he  applied  the  method  which 
consists  in  taking  as  the  base  of  all  strategical 
and  tactical  instruction  the  study  of  history 
completed  by  the  study  of  military  history— 
that  is  to  say,  field  operations,  orders  given, 
actions,  results,  and  criticisms  to  be  made  and 
the  instructions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  He 
also  used  concrete  cases — ^that  is  to  say,  prob- 
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lems  laid  by  the  director  on  the  map  or  on  the 
actual  ground 

"By  this  intellectual  training  he  accustomed 
the  officers  to  solving  all  problems,  not  by  giv- 
ing them  ready-made  solutions,  but  by  making 
them  find  the  logical  solution  to  each  individual 
case. 

"His  mind  was  trained  through  so  many 
years  of  study  that  no  war  situation  could  dis- 
turb him.  In  the  most  difficult  ones,  he 
quickly  pointed  out  the  goal  to  be  reached  and 
the  means  to  employ,  and  each  one  of  us  felt 
that  it  must  be  right'* 

But  best  of  all  the  things  said  about  Foch 
in  that  period  of  his  life,  I  like  this,  by  Charles 
Dawbam,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review: 

"Such  was" — ^in  spite  of  many  disappoint- 
ments— "his  fine  confidence  in  life,  that  he 
comnmnicated  to  others  not  his  grievances, 
hut  his  secret  satisfactions" 
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THE  GREAT  TEACHER 

FOCH  made  the  men  who  sat  tmder  him 
love  their  work  for  the  work's  sake 
and  not  for  its  rewards.  He  fired 
them  with  an  ardor  for  military  art  which 
made  them  feel  that  in  all  the  world  there 
is  nothing  so  fascinating,  so  worth  while,  as 
knowing  how  to  defend  one's  country  when 
she  needs  defense. 

He  was  able,  in  peace  times  when  the  mili- 
tary spirit  was  little  applauded  and  much  de- 
cried, to  give  his  students  an  enthusiasm  for 
''preparedness"  which  flamed  as  high  and 
burned  as  pure  as  that  which  ordinarily  is 
lighted  only  by  a  great  national  rush  to  arms 
to  save  the  country  from  ravage. 

It  was  tremendously,  incalculably  important 
for  France  and  for  all  of  us  that  Ferdinand 
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Foch  was  eager  and  able  to  impart  this  enthu* 
.  siasm  for  military  skill. 

But  also  it  is  immensely  important^  to-day» 
when  the  war  is  won^  and  in  all  days  and  all 
walks  of  life,  that  there  be  those  who  can 
kindle  and  keep  alight  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
fellows ;  who  can  overlook  the  failure  of  their 
own  ardor  and  faithfulness  to  win  its  fair  re- 
ward, and  convey  to  others  only  the  alluring 
glow  of  their  "secret  satisfactions.'* 

In  the  five  years,  1895-1901  (his  work  at  the 
school  was  interrupted  by  politics  in  1901), 
''many  hundreds  of  officers,"  as  Rene  Puaux 
says,  "the  very  elite  of  the  general  staffs  of  our 
army,  followed  his  teaching  and  were  imbued 
with  it;  and  as  they  practically  all,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  occupied  high  positions 
of  command,  one  msty  estimate  as  he  can  the 
profound  and  far  reaching  influence  of  this 
one  grand  spirit.'* 

Let  us  try  to  get  some  idea  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Foqh  taught  those  hundreds  of 
French  army  officers,  not  only  about  war  but 
about  life. 

From  all  his  study,  he  repeatedly  declared. 
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one  dominant  conviction  has  evolved:  Force 
that  is  not  dominated  by  spirit  is  vain  force. 

Victory,  in  his  belief,  goes  to  those  who 
merit  it  by  the  greatest  strength  of  will  and 
intelligence. 

It  was  his  endeavor,  always,  to  develop  in 
the  hundreds  of  officers  who  were  his  students, 
that  dual  strength  in  which  it  seemed  to  him 
that  victory  could  only  lie:  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ability  to  perceive  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  intellectual  and  moral  ability  to  do  it. 

In  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  be  intelligent 
with  the  brain  alone.  The  Germans  do  not 
comprehend  this,  and  therein,  to  Ferdinand 
Foch,  lies  the  key  to  all  their  failures. 

He  believes  that  each  of  us  must  think  with 
our  sours  aid — ^that  is  to  say,  with  our  imagi- 
nation, our  emotions,  our  aspiration — ^and  em- 
ploy our  intelligence  to  direct  our  feeling. 

And  he  asks  this  combination  not  from 
higher  officers  alone,  but  from  all  their  men 
down  to  the  humblest  in  the  ranks. 

He  believes  in  the  invincibility  of  men  fight- 
ing for  a  principle  dearer  to  them  than  life— 
but  he  knows  that  ardor  without  leadership 
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means  a  lost  cause;  that  men  must  know  how 
to  fight  for  their  ideals,  their  principles;  but 
that  their  officers  are  charged  with  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  making  the  men's  ardor  and 
valor  count. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  celebrated  course 
of  lectures  on  tactics  he  always  admonished 
his  students  thus : 

"You  will  be  called  on  later  to  be  the  bradn 
of  an  army.  So  I  say  to  you  to-day:  Learn 
to  think.'' 

By  this  he  was  far  from  meaning  that  offi- 
cers were  to  confine  thinking  to  themselves, 
but  that  they  were  to  teach  themselves  to  think 
so  that  they  might  the  better  hand  on  intel- 
ligence and  stimulate  their  men  to  obey  not 
blindly  but  comprehendingly. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Napoleon's,  of  which 
Foch  is  very  fond,  that  "as  a  general  rule,  the 
commander-m-chief  ought  only  to  indicate  the 
direction,  determine  the  ends  to  be  attained; 
the  means  of  getting  there  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  free  choice  of  the  mediams  of  execution, 
without  whom  success  is  impossible." 

This  leaves  a  great  responsibility  to  officers. 
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but  it  is  the  secret  of  that  flexibility  which 
makes  the  French  army  so  effective. 

For  Foch  carries  his  belief  in  individual 
judgment  far  beyond  the  officers  commanding 
units ;  he  carries  it  to  the  privates  in  the  ranks. 

An  able  officer,  in  Foch's  opinion,  is  one 
who  can  take  a  general  command  to  get  his 
men  such^^and-such  a  place  and  accomplish 
such-and-such  a  thing,  and  so  interpret  that 
command  to  his  men  that  each  and  eveiy  one 
of  them  will,  while  acting  in  strict  obedience 
to  orders,  use  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
personal  intelligence  in  accomplishing  the 
thing  he  was  told  to  do. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  probably  never 
before  in  history  a  battle  fought  in  which 
every  man  was  a  general — so  to  speak — ^as  at 
the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry,  in  July,  1918. 
That  is  to  say,  there  was  probably  never 
before  a  battle  in  which  so  many  men 
comprehended  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been 
generals. what  it  was  all  about,  and  acted  as 
if  they  had  been  generals  to  attain  their 
objectives. 

It  was  an  intelligent  democnu^,  acting 
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tinder  superb  leadership  that  vanquished  the 
forces  of  autocracy. 

Foch  has  worked  with  a  free  hand  to  test 
the  worth  of  his  lifelong  principles.  And  the 
hundreds  of  men  he  trained  in  those  principles 
were  ready  to  carry  them  out  for  him. 

No  wonder  his  first  injunction  was:  Learn 
to  think! 

To  him^  the  leadership  of  units  is  not  a 
simple  question  of  organization,  of  careful 
plans,  of  strategic  and  tactical  intelligence,  but 
a  problem  involving  enormous  adaptability. 

Battles  are  not  won  at  headquarters,  he  con- 
tends; they  are  won  in  the  field;  and  the  con- 
ditions that  may  arise  in  the  field  cannot  be 
foreseen  or  forestalled — ^they  must  be  met 
when  they  present  themselves.  In  large  part 
they  are  made  by  the  behavior  of  men  in 
unexpected  circumstances;  therefore,  the  more 
a  commander  knows  about  human  nature  and 
its  spiritual  depressions  and  exaltations,  the 
better  able  he  is  to  change  his  plans  as  new 
conditions  arise. 

German  power  in  war,  Foch  taught  his  stu- 
dents, lay  in  the  great  masses  of  their  effective 
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troops  and  their  perfect  organization  for  mov- 
ing men  and  supplies.  German  weakness  was  in 
the  absolute  autocracy  of  great  headquarters, 
building  its  plans  as  an  architect  builds  a  house 
and  unable  to  modify  them  if  something  hap- 
pens to  make  a  change  necesary. 

This  he  deduced  from  his  study  of  their 
methods  in  previous  wars,  especially  in  that 
of  1870. 

And  with  this  in  mind  he  labored  so  that 
when  Germany  made  her  next  assault  upon 
France,  France  might  be  equipped  with  hun- 
dreds of  officers  cognizant  of  Germany's  weak- 
ness and  prepared  to  turn  it  to  her  defeat. 
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"TTT  was  not,"  Napoleon  wrote,  "the  Roman 
I  legions  which  conquered  Gaul,  but 
Caesar.  It  was  not  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  who  made  Rome  tremble,  but  Hanni- 
bal. It  was  not  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
which  penetrated  India,  but  Alexander.  It 
was  not  the  French  army  which  reached  the 
Weser  and  the  Inn,  but  Turenne.  It  was  not 
the  Prussian  soldiers  who  defended  their 
country  for  seven  years  against  the  three  most 
formidable  powers  in  Eurof^e;  it  was  Fred- 
erick the  Great." 

And  already  it  has  been  suggested  that  his- 
torians will  write  of  this  war :  "It  was  not  the 
allied  armies,  struggling  hopelessly  for  four 
years,  that  finally  drove  the  Germans  across 
the  Rhine,  but  Ferdinand  Foch." 
But  I  am  sure  that  Foch  would  not  wish 
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this  said  of  him  in  the  same  sense  that  Napo- 
leon said  it  of  earlier  generals. 

For  Foch  has  a  greater  vision  of  generalship 
than  was  possible  to  any  commander  of  long 
ago. 

His  strategy  is  based  upon  a  close  study  of 
theirs;  for  he  says  that  though  the  forms  of 
making  war  evolve,  the  directing  principles  do 
not  change,  and  there  is  need  for  every  ofiker 
to  make  analyses  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar  and 
Hannibal  as  close  as  those  he  makes  of  Fred- 
erick and  Napoleon, 

But  his  conception  of  military  leadership  is 
permeated  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
justice  for  which  he  fights. 

One  of  his  great  lectures  to  student-officers 
was  that  in  which  he  made  them  realize  what, 
besides  the  route  of  the  Prussians,  happened  at 
Valmy  in  September,  1792. 

On  his  big  military  map  of  that  region 
(it  is  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne) 
Foch  would  show  his  students  how  the  Prus- 
sians, Hessians  and  some  Austrian  troops, 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  crossed  the 
French  frontier  on  August  19  and  came  swag- 
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gering  toward  Paris,  braggartly  announcing 
their  intentions  of  "celebrating**  in  Paris  in 
September. 

Brunswick  and  his  fellow  generals  were  to 
banquet  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  Tuile- 
ries.  And  the  soldiers  were  bent  upon  the 
cafes  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Foch  showed  his  classes  how  Dumouriez, 
who  had  been  training  his  raw  troops  of  dis- 
organized France  at  Valenciennes,  dashed 
with  them  into  the  Argonne  to  intercept 
Brunswick;  how  this  and  that  happened  which 
I  will  not  repeat  here  because  it  is  merely  tech- 
nical ;  and  then  how  the  soldiers  of  the  republic, 
rallied  by  the  cry,  "The  country  is  in  dan- 
ger," and  thriUed  by  "The  Marseillaise** 
(written  only  five  months  before,  but  already 
it  had  changed  the  beat  of  nearly  every  heart 
in  France),  made  such  a  stand  that  it  not  only 
halted  Prussia  and  her  allies,  but  so  com- 
pletiely  broke  their  conquering  spirit  that  with- 
out firing  another  shot  they  took  themselves 
off  beyond  the  Rhine. 

"We,**  Foch  used  to  tell  his  students,  "are 
the  successors  of  the  revolution  and  the  em- 
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pire,  the  inheritors  of  the  art,  new-bom  upon 
the  field  of  Valmy  to  astonish  the  old  Europe, 
to  surprise  in  particular  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  pupil  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  to 
tear  from  Goethe,  before  the  immensity  of  a 
fresh  horizon,  this  profound  cry:  *I  tell  you, 
from  this  place  and  this  day  comes  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  world!' '' 

It  is  that  new  era  which  Foch  typifies — that 
new  era  which  his  adversaries,  deaf  to  Goethe's 
cry  and  blind  to  Goethe's  vision,  have  not  yet 
realized. 

It  was  "the  old  Europe"  against  which  Foch 
fought — ^the  old  Europe  which  learned  nothing 
at  Valmy  and  had  learned  nothing  since ;  the 
old  Europe  that  fought  as  Frederick  the  Great 
fought  and  that  had  not  yet  seen  the  dawn  of 
that  new  day  which  our  nation  and  the  French 
nation  greeted  with  glad  hails  much  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

In  1792  Prussia  measured  her  military  skill 
and  her  masses  of  trained  men  against 
France's  disorganization — and  overlooked 
'The  Marseillaise." 

In  1914  she  weighed  her  might  against  what 
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she  knew  of  the  might  of  France — ^and  omitted 
to  weigh  certain  spiritual  differences  which  she 
could  not  comprehend,  but  which  she  felt  at 
the  first  battle  of  the  Mame,  has  been  feeling 
ever  since,  and  before  which  she  had  to  retire, 
beaten  but  still  blind. 

In  1918  she  estimated  the  probable  force  of 
those  "raw  recruits"  whom  we  were  sending 
overseas — and  laughed.  She  based  her  calcu- 
lations on  our  lack  of  military  tradition,  our 
hastily  trained  officers,  our  "soft,"  ease-loving 
men  uneducated  in  those  ideals  of  blood  and 
iron  wherein  she  has  reared  her  youth  always. 
She  overlooked  diat  spiritual  force  which  the 
"new  era"  develops  and  which  made  our  men 
so  responsive  to  the  command  of  Foch  at 
CMteau  Thierry  and  later. 

"The  immensity  of  a  fresh  horizon"  where- 
on Goethe  saw  the  new  era  dawning,  is  still 
veiled  from  the  vision  of  his  countrymen.  But 
across  its  roseate  reaches  unending  columns  of 
marching  men  passed,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ferdinand  Foch,  to  liberate  the  captives  the 
blind  brute  has  made  and  to  strike  down  the 
strongholds  of  "old  Europe"  forever. 
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For  nearly  six  years  Foch  taught  such  prin^ 
ciples  as  these  and  others  which  I  shall  recall 
in  connection  with  great  events  which  they 
made  possible  later  on. 

Then  came  the  anti-clerical  wave  in  French 
politics,  and  on  its  crest  a  new  commandant 
to  the  School  of  War — a  man  elevated  by  the 
anti-clericals  and  eager  to  keep  his  elevation 
by  pleasing  those  who  put  him  there. 

Foch  adheres  devoutly  to  the  religious  prac- 
tices in  which  he  was  reared,  and  one  of  his 
brothers  belongs  to  the  Jesuit  order. 

These  conditions  made  his  continuance  at 
the  school  under  its  new  head  impossible. 
Whether  he  resigned  because  he  realized  this, 
or  was  superseded,  I  do  not  know.  But  he 
left  his  post  and  went  as  lieutenant-colonel  to 
the  Twenty-ninth  artillery,  at  Laon. 

He  was  there  two  years  and  undoubtedly 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  country  round 
Laon — ^which  was  for  more  than  four  years 
to  be  the  key  to  the  German  tenure  in  that  part 
of  France. 

Ferdinand  Foch,  with  his  brilliant  knowl- 
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tdge  and  high  ideals  of  soldiering,  was  now 
past  fifty  and  not  yet  a  colonel. 

Strong  though  his  spirit  was,  sustained  by 
faith  in  God  and  rewarded  by  those  "secret 
satisfactions''  which  come  to  the  man  who  loves 
his  work  and  is  conscious  of  having  given  it 
his  best,  he  must  have  had  hours,  days,  when 
he  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  bitterness.  There 
are,  though,  bitters  that  shrivel  and  bitters  that 
tone  and  invigorate.  Or  perhaps  they  are  the 
same  and  the  difference  is  in  us. 

At  any  rate,  Foch  was  not  poisoned  at  the 
cup  of  disappointment. 

And  when  the  armies  tmder  his  command 
encircled  the  great  rock  whereon  Labn  is 
perched  high  above  the  surrounding  plains  I 
hope  Foch  was  with  them — ^in  memory  of  the 
days  when  he  was  *'dimiped"  there,  so  to 
speak,  far  away  from  his  sphere  of  influence 
at  the  School  of  War. 

In  1903  he  was  made  colonel  and  sent  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  artillery  at  Vannes,  in  Brittany. 

Only  two  years  later  he  was  called  to 
Orieans  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Fifth  army 
corps. 
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On  June  20,  1907,  he  was  made  Brigadier 
General  and  passed  to  the  general  staff  of  the 
French  army  at  Paris.  Soon  afterwards, 
Georges  Qemenceau  became  Minister  of  War, 
and  was  seeking  a  new  head  for  the  Staff  Col- 
lege. Everyone  whose  advice  he  sought  said: 
Foch.  So  the  redoubtable  old  radical  and 
anti-clerical  summoned  General  Foch. 

"I  offer  you  command  of  the  School  of  War." 

"I  thank  you/'  Foch  replied,  *'but  you  are 
doubtless  unaware  that  one  of  my  brothers  is 
a  Jesuit." 

*'I  know  it  very  well,"  was  Qemenceau's 
answer.  ''But  you  make  good  officers,  and  that 
is  the  only  thing  which  counts." 

Thus  was  foreshadowed,  in  these  two  great 
men,  that  spirit  of  "all  for  France"  which, 
under  the  civil  leadership  of  one  and  the  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  other,  was  to  save  the 
coimtry  and  the  world 

In  191 1  Foch,  at  60,  was  given  command 
of  the  Thirteenth  division  at  Chaumont,  just 
above  the  source  of  the  Mame.  On  December 
17$  1912,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  at  Bourges.     And  on 
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August  23,  19 1 3,  he  took  command  of  the 
Twentieth  corps  at  Nancy. 

'*When,"  says  Marcel  Knecht,  "we  in 
Nancy  heard  that  Foch  had  been  chosen  to 
command  the  best  troops  in  France,  the 
Twentieth  Army  Corps,  pride  of  our  capital, 
everybody  went  wild  with  enthusiasm." 

It  is  M.  Knecht  who  tells  us  about  the  visit 
to  General  Foch  at  Nancy,  in  the  spring  of 
1914,  of  three  British  generals  whose  presence 
there  Foch  utilized  for  two  purposes:  He 
showed  them  what  he  was  doing  to  strengthen 
Nancy's  def ensibility,  and  thereby  urged  upon 
them  France's  conviction  that  an  attack  by  Ger- 
many was  imminent  and  unavoidable;  and  he 
utilized  the  occasion  to  show  the  Lorrainers  his 
warm  friendliness  for  England — ^which  Lor- 
raine was  inclined  still  to  blame  for  the  death  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Foch  knew  that  German  propa- 
gandists were  continually  fanning  this  resent- 
ment against  England.  And  he  made  it  part 
of  his  business  to  overcome  that  prejudice  by 
showing  the  honor  in  which  he  held  Great 
Britain's  eminent  soldiers. 
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FORTIFYING  FRANCE  WITH  GREAT 
PRINCIPLES 

SO  much  has  been  said  about  France's 
unreadiness  for  the  war  that  it  is  easy 
for  those  who  do  not  know  what  die 
real  situation  was  to  suppose  that  the  French 
were  sometliing  akin  to  fools.  For  twenty 
centuries  the  Germans  had  been  swarming 
over  the  Rhine  in  preying,  ravaging  hordes, 
and  France  had  been  beating  them  back  to  save 
her  national  life.  That  they  would  swarm 
again,  more  insolent  and  more  rapacious  than 
ever  after  their  triumph  of  1870,  was  not  to 
be  doubted.  Everyone  in  France  who  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  spirit  that  has  ani- 
mated the  Hohenzollem  empire  knew  its  envy 
of  France,  its  cupidity  of  France's  wealth,  its 
hatred  of  France's  attractions  for  all  the 
world.  Everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  the  Germans  felt  the  bullet-headed  bel- 
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ligcrence  of  their  attitude  which  they  were 
never  at  any  pains  to  conceal. 

The  military  men  of  France  knew  that  Ger- 
many had  for  years  been  preparing  for  aggres* 
sion  on  a  large  scale.  They  knew  that  she 
would  strike  when  she  felt  that  she  was 
readiest  and  her  opponents  of  the  Triple  En- 
tente were  least  ready. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  civilians — ^busy, 
prosperous,  peace-loving,  concerned  with  con- 
versational warfare  about  a  multitude  of  petty 
internal  affairs — ^is  difficult  to  describe.  But  I 
^nk  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  say  of  it 
that  it  was  something  like  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  congregation,  well  fed,  comfortable,  con- 
scious of  many  pleasant  virtues  and  few  cor- 
roding sins,  before  whom  a  preacher  holds  up 
tiie  last  judgment.  None  of  them  hopes  to 
escape  it,  none  of  them  can  tell  at  what  mo- 
ment he  may  be  called  to  his  account,  none  of 
them  would  wish  to  go  in  just  his  present  state, 
and  yet  none  of  them  does  anything  when  he 
leaves  church  to  put  himself  more  definitely  in 
readiness  for  that  great  decision  which  is  to 
determine  where  he  irfiall  spend  eternity. 
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In  191 1  it  seemed  for  a  brief  while  that 
the  irruption  from  the  east  was  at  hand.  But 
Germany  did  not  feel  quite  ready;  she 
'"dickered";  and  things  went  on  seemingly  as 
before. 

France  seemed  to  forget  But  she  was  not 
so  completely  abandoned  to  hopefulness  as 
was  England — ^England,  who  turned  her  deaf- 
est ear  to  Lord  Roberts^  impassioned  pleas  for 
preparedness. 

France  has  an  institution  called  the  Superior 
War  Council  It  is  the  supreme  organ  of  mili- 
tary authority  and  the  center  of  national  de- 
fense; it  consists  of  eleven  members  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ablest  commanding  generals 
in  the  nation.  The  president  of  this  council 
is  the  Minister  of  War;  the  vice  president 
is  known  as  the  generalissimo  of  the  French 
army. 

In  1910  Genei:al  Joseph  Joffre  became  a 
member  of  the  Superior  War  Council,  and  in 
191 1  he  became  generalissimo. 

It  was  because  the  Council  felt  the  immi- 
nence of  war  with  Germany  that  General  Pau 
whom  the  vice  presidency  should  have 
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gone  by  right  of  his  priority  and  also  of  his 
eminent  fitness — ^patriotically  waived  the  honor, 
because  in  two  years  he  would  be  sixty-five 
and  would  have  to  retire;  he  felt  that  the 
defense  of  the  country  needed  a  younger  man 
who  could  remain  more  years  in  service.  So 
Joffre  was  chosen  and  almost  immediately  he 
began  to  justify  the  choice. 

Joffre  and  his  associates  of  the  cotmcil  not 
only  foresaw  the  war,  but  they  quite  clearly 
previsioned  its  extent  and  something  of  its 
character.  In  1912  Joffre  declared  "the  fight- 
ing front  will  extend  from  four  hundred  to 
five  himdred  miles.'^  He  talked  little,  but  he 
worked  prodigiously;  and  always  his  insistence 
was:  "We  must  be  prepared!'' 

"With  whole  nations,"  he  said,  "engaged  in 
a  mortal  combat,  disaster  is  certain  for  those 
who  in  time  of  peace  failed  to  prepare  for 
war.**  And  "To  be  ready  means,  to-<iay,  to 
have  mustered  in  advance  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  all  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens, 
all  their  moral  energy,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining this  one  aim — ^victory.  Getting  ready 
is  a  duty  that  devolves  not  only  upon  the  army. 
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but  upon  all  public  officials,  upon  all  organiza- 
tions, upon  all  societies,  upon  all  families,  upon 
all  citizens." 

This  complete  readiness  \^as  beyond  his 
power  to  effect.  But  in  his  province — ^tbe 
army — he  achieved  marvels  that  were  almost 
miracles. 

It  was  France's  good  fortune  (and  that  of 
her  allies)  that  in  all  he  undertook  for  tixt 
purification  and  strengthening  of  the  army 
Joffrc  had,  from  January,  1912,  the  complete 
co-operation  of  the  Minister  of  War,  M.  Mil- 
lerand.  Together,  these  two  men,  brilliantly 
supported  by  some  of  Joffre's  colleagues  in  the 
Superior  Council — ^notably  Pau  and  Castelnau 
— achieved  results  that  have  been  pronounced 
'^unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Third  Re- 
ptriblic"  They  freed  the  army  from  the  worst 
effects  of  political  influence,  made  it  once  more 
a  popular  institution,  and  organized  it  into  an 
effectiveness  which  needs,  now,  no  comment 

When  Focb  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Twentieth  army  corps  at  Nancy  it  was  in  the 
expectation  that  Nancy  would  sustain  the  first 
shock  of  the  German  invasion  when  it  came. 
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The  opinion  prevailed  that  Nancy  could  not  be 
held.  Whether  Joffre  was  of  this  opmion  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  If  he  was^  he  probably 
felt  that  Foch  would  give  it  up  only  after 
harder  fighting  than  any  other  general.  But 
Foch  believed  that  Nancy  could  be  defended^ 
and  so  did  his  inunediate  superior/  the  gallant 
General  Castelnau^  in  conunand  of  Ihe  Second 
Army  of  Lorraine. 

For  nearly  a  year  following  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  Nancy,  Foch  labored  mightily  to 
strengthen  Nancy  against  the  attack  which  was 
impending.  He  seems  never  to  have  doubted 
that  Germany  would  make  her  first  aggression 
there,  only  seventeen  nules  from  her  own  bor- 
der, and  with  Metz  and  Strassburg  to  back  the 
invading  army. 

But  that  there  were  other  opinions,  even  at 
Nancy,  I  happen  to  know.  For,  one  day  while 
the  war  was  still  new,  I  chanced  in  rooting 
in  an  old  bookstall  in  Paris,  to  md  a  book 
which  was  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps,  in  191 1."** 

*  The  reason  I  caimot  give  his  name,  nor  quote  directly 
from  his  book,  is  that  a  fellow-traveler  borrowed  the  book 
from  me  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 
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The  officer  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the 
artillery,  and  he  wrote  this  "forecast"  to  enter- 
tain the  members  of  his  mess  or  battery. 

He  predicted  with  amazing  accuracy  the  suc- 
cessive events  which  happened  nearly  three 
years  later,  only  he  "guessed"  the  order  for 
mobilization  in  France  to  fall  on  August  14, 
instead  of  August  i;  and  all  his  subsequent 
dates  were  just  about  two  weeks  later  than  the 
actualities.  But  he  "foresaw"  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,  the  resistance  at  Liege  and  Namur, 
the  fall  of  Brussels,  the  invasion  of  France  by 
her  northeastern  portals.  Almost — ^at  the  time 
I  read  this  book — ^it  might  have  served  as  his- 
tory instead  of  prophecy.  I  would  that  I  had 
it  now !  But  I  clearly  remember  that  it  located 
the  final  battle  of  the  war  in  Westphalia,  de- 
scribing the  location  exactly.  And  that  it  said 
the  Emperor  would  perish  in  that  downfall  of 
his  empire.  And  it  cited  two  prophecies  cur- 
rent in  Germany — ^the  long-standing  one  to  the 
effect  that  Germany's  greatest  disaster  would 
come  to  her  under  an  Emperor  with  a  withered 
arm,  and  one  made  in  Strassburg  in  1870,  de- 
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Glaring  that  the  new  empire  would  dissolve 
under  its  third  Emperor. 

The  book  was  published  in  January,  1912,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  and  was  almost  immedi- 
ately translated  into  German.  And  I  was  told 
that  one  htmdred  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  Germany  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  editorials  in  nearly 
every  prominent  German  paper. 

Probably  Foch  read  it.  He  may  even  have 
discussed  it  with  the  author.  But  he  held  to 
the  belief  that  when  the  attack  came  it  would 
come  through  Nancy. 

He  was  not,  however,  expecting  it  when  it 
came. 
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ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR 

IN  the  first  days  of  July,  1914,  divisional 
maneuvers  were  held  as  usual  in  Lor- 
raine. Castelnau  and  Foch  reviewed  the 
troops,  known  throughout  the  army  as  "the 
division  of  iron/* 

A  young  captain,  recently  assigned  from  the 
School  of  War  to  a  regiment  of  Hussars  form- 
ing part  of  the  Twentieth  army  corps,  wrote 
to  his  parents  on  July  5  an  account  of  the 
maneuvers  in  which  he  had  just  taken  part  He 
said  that  "the  presence  of  these  two  eminent 
men  gave  a  great  interest"  to  the  events  he 
described.  And  the  impression  made  upon  him 
by  Foch  is  so  remarkable  that  his  letter  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  small  classics  of  the  war 
— endlessly  rq^roduced  whenever  the  story  of 
Foch  is  told. 
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''General  Foch,"  he  reminds  his  parents,  "is 
a  former  commander  of  the  School  of  War, 
where  he  played,  on  account  of  his  great  fit- 
ness, a  very  remarkable  role. 

"He  is  a  man  still  young  [he  was  almost 
63!],  slender  and  supple,  and  rather  frail;  his 
powerful  head  seems  like  a  flower  too  heavy 
for  a  stem  too  slight. 

"What  first  strikes  one  about  him  is  his 
clear  gaze,  penetrating,  intellectual,  but  above 
all  and  in  spite  of  his  tremendous  energy, 
luminous.  This  light  in  his  eyes  spiritualizes  a 
countenance  which  otherwise  would  be  brutal, 
with  its  big  mustache  bristling  above  a  very 
prominent,  dominant  jaw. 

"When  he  speaks,  pointing  lessons  from  the 
maneuver,  he  becomes  animated  to  the  extent 
of  impassionedness,  but  never  expressing  him- 
self otherwise  than  with  simplicity  and  purity, 

*Tffis  speech  is  sober,  direct;  he  affirms  prin- 
ciples, condemns  faults,  appeals  to  our  ener^ 
gies  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  style. 

"He  is  a  priest,  who  judges,  condemns,  and 
instructs  in  the  name  of  the  faith  which  illu- 
mines him  and  to  which  he  has  consecrated 
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all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  his  heart 
General  Foch  is  a  prophet  whom  his  God  trans* 
ports." 

The  young  officer  who  wrote  thus  to  his 
parents  was  Captain  Andre  Dubarle;  and  he 
later  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country  on  the 
field  of  honor  commanded  by  General  Foch. 

The  letter  seems  to  me  as  treasurable  for 
what  it  conveys  to  us  of  the  sort  of  young  man 
Foch  foimd  among  his  officers  and  soldiers 
(there  were  many  such!)  as  for  what  it  tells 
us  of  the  impression  Foch  created  even  in  those 
days  before  men's  souls  were  set  on  fire  with 
fervor  for  France, 

On  July  i8  General  Foch  asked  and  obtaifted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  fifteen  days,  so  that  he 
might  join  the  family  group  gathered  at  his 
home  near  Morlaix  in  Brittany.  His  two  sons- 
in-law,  Captain  Fournier  and  Captain  Becourt, 
also  obtained  leave.  The  former  was  attached 
to  the  general  army  staflf  at  Paris,  and  was 
granted  seventeen  days.  The  latter  was  in 
command  of  a  company  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
battalion  of  Foot  Chasseurs  at  Font-a-Mous- 
soii.     He  was  given  twenty-five  days'  leave. 
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The  wives  and  children  of  both  were  at  Mor- 
laix  with  Madame  Foch. 

So  little  expectation  of  immediate  war  had 
France  on  July  i8  that  she  granted  a  fort- 
night's absence  to  the  commander  of  those 
troops  which  were  expected  to  bear  the  first 
shock  of  German  aggression  when  it  came. 

But  I  happen  to  know  of  a  French  family 
reunion  held  at  Nancy  on  July  14  and  the  days 
following,  which  was  incomplete.  One  of  the 
women  of  this  family  was  married  to  a  Ger- 
man official  at  Metz  whose  job  it  was  to  be 
caretaker  for  three  thousand  locomotives  be- 
longing to  the  imperial  government  and  kept 
at  Metz  for  "emergencies."  On  July  12  (as  it 
afterwards  transpired)  he  was  ordered  to  have 
fires  lighted  and  steam  got  up  in  those  three 
thousand  engines,  and  to  keep  them,  night  and 
day,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Those  smoking  iron  horses  in  Metz  are  a 
small  sample  of  what  was  going  on  all  over 
Germany  while  France's  frontier-defenders 
were  being  given  permission  to  visit  Brittany. 

But  for  that  matter  German  war-prepara- 
tions were  going  on  much  nearer  to  Nancy 
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than  in  Met2,  while  Foch  was  playing  with  his 
grandchildren  at  Morlaix. 

Beginning  about  July  21  and  ending  about 
the  25th,  twelve  thotisand  Germans  left  Nancy 
for  "points  east/'  and  six  thousand  others  left 
the  remainder  of  French  Lorraine. 

The  pretexts  they  gave  were  various — ^vaca- 
tions, urgent  business  matters,  "cures"  at  Ger- 
man watering  places.  They  all  knew,  when 
they  left,  that  Germany  was  mobilizing  for 
attack  upon  France.  They  had  known  it  for 
some  time  before  they  left 

Since  the  beginning  of  July  they  had  been 
working  in  Nancy  to  aid  the  German  attack. 
They  had  visited  the  1  principal  buildings, 
public  and  private,  and  especially  the  highest 
ones,  with  plans  for  the  installation  of  wire- 
less at  the  modest  price  of  $34.  "It  is  so  in- 
teresting," they  said,  "to  get  the  exact  time, 
every  day,  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  I" 

They  had  also  some  amazingly  inexpensive 
contrivances  for  heating  houses,  or  regulating 
the  heating  already  installed,  or  for  home  re- 
frigeration— ^things  which  took  them  into  cel- 
lars in  Nancy — and  before  they  left  to  join 
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their  regiments  they  were  exceedingly  busy 
demonstrating  those  things. 

They  were  all  gone  when  General  Focb  was 
recalled,  on  July  26. 

On  July  30  German  under-ofiicers  crossed 
the  frontier. 

On  August  3  Uhlans  and  infantrymen  on 
motorcycles  were  shooting  and  pillaging  on  the 
Fraich  side  of  the  border,  although  it  was  not 
until  6:4s  P.M.  that  day  that  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  France. 

That  which  France  had  been  unable  to  sup- 
pose even  Germany  capable  ot,  happened :  The 
treaty  with  Belgium  became  a  scrap  of  papei 
and  the  main  attack  upon  France  was  made 
by  way  of  the  north. 

But  the  expectation  that  Nancy  would  be 
one  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  Hun-rampant 
was  not  without  fulfillment.  For  the  hordes 
advanced  in  five  armies;  and  the  fifth,  the 
German  left  wing  under  Crown  Prince  Rup- 
precht  of  Bavaria,  was  ordered  to  swarm  into 
France  south  of  that  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
Prince,  spread  itself  across  country  behind  the 
French  armies  fadng  northward,  join  wi& 
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Von  Kluck's  right  wing  somewhere  west  of 
Paris,  and  "bag"  the  French — ^armies,  capital 
and  all — "on  or  about"  September  i. 

It  was  all  perfectly  practicable — on  paper. 
The  only  difficulty  was  that  there  were  so 
many  things  the  German  staff  had  omitted 
from  its  careful  calculations — omitted,  per- 
force, because  it  had  never  guessed  their  exist- 
ence.   And  that  spoiled  their  reckoning. 

Foch  had,  for  years,  been  teaching  that  fight- 
ing demands  supreme  flexibility,  adaptability; 
that  war  is  full  of  surprises  which  must  be 
met  as  they  arise;  that  morale,  the  spiritual 
force  of  an  army,  is  subject  to  fluctuations 
caused  by  dozens  of  conditions  which  cannot 
be  foreseen  and  must  be  overcome.  The 
I^rase  oftenest  on  his  lips  was:  "What  have 
we  to  do  here  ?"  For,  as  he  conceived  warfare, 
officers  and  even  privates  must  constantly  be 
asking  themselves  that  One  plan  goes  awry. 
Very  well!  we'll  find  a  better. 

But  Foch  had  not  trained  the  German  gen- 
eral staff.  They  made  war  otherwise.  And 
well  he  knew  it !   Well  he  knew  what  happened 
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to  them  when  their  "blue  prints"  would  not  fit 
unexpected  conditions. 

He  knew  that  they  expected  to  take  Nancy 
easily,  that  they  were  looking  for  some  effort 
to  defend  it,  but  not  for  a  French  attack. 

They  did  not  know  his  maxim:  "The  best 
means  of  defense  is  to  attack." 

He  attacked.  His  Twentieth  corps  fought 
its  way  through  the  center  of  the  Bavarian 
army,  into  German  Lorraine.  Then  something 
happened.  Just  what  it  was  is  not  clear — ^but 
doubtless  will  be  some  day.  The  offensive  had 
to  be  abandoned  and  the  French  troops  had 
to  withdraw  from  German  soil  to  defend  their 
own. 

How  bitter  was  the  disappointment  to  Foch 
we  may  guess  but  shall  never  know.  But 
remaking  plans  in  his  genius. 

"What  have  we  to  do  here?"  he  asked  him- 
self. 

Then,  "in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,*'  says  one 
military  historian,  "General  Foch  found  the 
solution  to  the  defense  problem  wherewith  he 
was  so  suddenly  confronted  when  his  offensive 
failed  of  support." 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LORRAINE 

WHAT  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Lor- 
xaine  began  at  the  declaration  of 
war  and  lasted  till  August  26— 
though  tiie  major  part  of  it  was  fought  in  the 
last  six  of  those  days. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details  about  it  here,  ex- 
cept to  recall  that  it  was  in  this  fighting  that 
General  Castelnau  lost  his  oldest  son,  stricken 
almost  at  the  father's  side. 

A  German  military  tel^ram  intercepted  on 
August  27  said: 

''On  no  account  make  known  to  our  armies 
of  die  west  [that  is  to  say*  the  right  wing,  in 
Belgium]  the  checks  sustained  by  our  armies 
of  the  east  [the  left  wing,  in  Lorraine].'' 

So  mudi  depended  on  those  plans  which 
Castelnau  and  Dtdbail  and  Foch— 4tnd  very  par- 
ticularly  Foch! — had  frustrated. 
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Joffre  realized  what  had  been  achieved  And 
on  August  27  he  issued  the  following  ''order 
of  the  day": 

^The  First  and  Second  armies  are  at  this 
moment  giving  an  example  of  tenacity  and  of 
courage  which  the  comm^(ler-in-chief  is 
happy  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  troops 
under  his  orders. 

'These  two  armies  undertook  a  general  of- 
fensive and  met  with  brilliant  success  until 
they  hurled  themselves  at  a  barrier  fortified 
and  defended  by  very  superior  forces. 

"After  a  retreat  in  perfect  order,  the  two 
armies  resumed  the  offensive  and,  combining 
their  efforts,  retook  a  great  part  of  the  terri- 
tory they  had  given  up. 

"The  enemy  bent  before  flicm  and  his  recoil 
enabled  us  to  establish  undeniably  the  very 
serious  losses  he  had  suffered. 

'These  armies  have  fought  for  fourteen 
days  without  a  moment's  respite,  and  with  an 
unshakable  confidence  in  victory  as  the  reward 
of  their  tenacity. 

"The  general-ill-chief  knows  that  the  other 
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armies  will  be  moved  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  First  and  Second  armies/' 

Now,  where  were  those  other  armies?  And 
what  were  they  doing? 

France  had  then  eight  armies  in  the  field, 
and  was  soon  to  have  a  ninth— commanded  by 
General  FocL 

There  was  the  First  army,  under  General 
Dubail;  the  Second,  under  General  Castelnau; 
the  Third,  under  General  Sarrail;  the  Fourth, 
under  General  Langle  de  Gary;  the  Fifth, 
under  General  Franchet  d'Esperey;  the  Sixth, 
under  General  Manoury;  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  armies  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Mame,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  where  they  were  in  service. 

The  First  and  Second  armies,  fighting  in 
Lorraine,  we  know  about  They  developed,  in 
that  battle,  more  than  one  great  commander 
of  whose  abilities  Joffre  hastened  to  avail  him- 
self. On  the  day  he  issued  that  order  com- 
mending the  First  and  Second  armies,  the  gen- 
eralissimo called  Manoury  from  the  Lorraine 
front,  where  he  had  shown  conspicuous  lead- 
ership, and  put  him  in  command  of  the  newly- 
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created  Sixth  army,  which  was  to  play  the 
leading  part  in  routing  Von  Kluck.  And  on 
the  next  day  (August  28)  Joffre  called  Foch 
from  Lorraine  to  head  the  new  Ninth  army, 
which  was  to  hold  the  center  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Mame  and  deal  the  smashmg,  decisive 
blow. 

In  two  days,  while  his  troops  were  retreat- 
ing before  an  apparently  irresistible  force, 
Joffre  created  two  new  armies,  put  at  the  head 
of  each  a  man  of  magnificent  leadership,  and 
intrusted  to  those  two  armies  and  their  leaders 
the  most  vital  positions  in  the  great  battle  he 
was  planning. 

The  German  soldiers  facing  joffre  were  act« 
ing  on  general  orders  prmted  for  &em  eight 
years  before,  and  imder  specific  orders  which 
had  been  worked  out  by  their  high  command 
with  the  particularity  of  machine  specifications. 
And  all  their  presumptions  were  based  on  the 
French  doing  what  Teutons  would  do  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Their  extra-suspender- 
button  efficiency  and  preparedness  were  pitted 
against  the  flexible  geniusfbf  a  man  who  could 
assemble  his  two  ''shock''  armies  in  two  days 
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and  put  &em  under  the  command  of  men 
picked  not  from  the  top  of  liis  list  of  availaUe 
commanders,  but  practically  from  the  bottom. 

The  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  armies  of 
Joffre  were  those  which  had  sustained  the  ter- 
rific onslaught  in  the  north  and  had  been  fight- 
ing in  retreat,  practically  since  the  beginning. 

On  August  25  Joffre  declared:  "We  have 
escaped  envelopment" — ^thanks  largely  to  the 
action  in  Lorraine,  holding  back  the  Bavarians 
—and,  clearly  seeing  that  he  could  not  hope 
for  favoraUe  results  from  a  great  battle 
fought  in  the  north,  he  gave  the  order  for  re- 
treat which  meant  the  abandonment  of  north- 
eastern France  to  the  Hunnish  hordes. 

What  anguish  that  order  caused  him  we 
shall  never  know.  He  realized  to  the  full  what 
the  people  of  that  great,  prosperous  part  of 
France  would  have  to  suffer.  He  was  aware 
what  the  loss  of  those  resources  would  mean 
to  the  French,  and  also  what  their  gain 
would  mean  to  the  Germans.  He  under- 
stood the  effect  of  retreat  upon  the  mo- 
rale of  his  men.  And  he  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  panic  his  order  would  create  tfarottg^ioot 
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tbc  yet-uninvaded  parts  of  France  where  no 
one  could  know  at  what  point  the  invasion 
would  be  checked.  He  knew  that  the  nation's 
faith  in  him  would  be  severely  shaken,  and 
that  even  his  army's  faith  in  him  would  be  put 
to  a  supreme  test. 

But  when  a  man  trains  himself  to  be  a  com- 
mander of  men,  he  trains  himself  to  go 
through,  heroically  and  at  any  cost,  what  he 
believes  must  be  done.  To  sacrifice  one's  self 
comes  comparatively  easy — ^given  compelling 
circumstances  and  an  obedient  soul.  But  to 
sacrifice  others  never  becomes  easy  to  a  man 
who  respects  the  rights  of  others.  And  we 
shall  never  begin  to  comprehend  men  like 
Joffre  and  Foch  until  we  shake  ourselves  free 
from  any  notion  we  may  have  that  milityy 
expediency  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  order 
great  mental  and  physical  suffering. 

General  Foch  detached  himself,  on  August 
29,  from  his  beloved  Twentieth  corps  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  little  village  of  Machault, 
about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  where  he  found  assembled  for  his 
command  an  army  made  up  of  units  from 
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other  armies.  They  were  all  more  or  less 
strange  to  one  another  and  to  him. 

There  was  the  Ninth  army  corps,  from 
Tours,  made  up  of  Angevins  (men  such  as 
Foch  had  learned  to  know  when  he  was  at 
Saumur)  and  Vendeans  (the  Bretons'  south 
neighbors).  Some  of  these  men  had  been 
fighting  without  respite  for  nine  days  as  they 
fell  back,  with  the  Fourth  army,  from  the  Bel- 
gian border.  With  them,  since  August  22^  had 
been  the  remarkable  Moroccan  division  under 
General  Humbert. 

Then  there  was  the  Eleventh  corps  of  Bre- 
tons and  Vendeans,  which  had  been  through 
the  same  terrible  retreat. 

And — ^not  to  enumerate  too  far — ^there  was 
that  Forty-second  division  of  infantry  which 
was  destined  to  play  one  of  the  most  dramatic, 
thrilling,  forever-memorable  parts  in  all  war- 
fare. It  had  been  in  the  Ardennes,  and  had 
fallen  back,  fighting  fiercely  as  it  came. 

To  help  him  command  these  weary  men 
whose  hearts  were  heavy  with  forebodings  for 
France,  Foch  had,  as  he  himself  has  said,  "a 
general  staff  of  five  or  six  officers,  gathered. 
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in  haste  to  start  with,  little  or  no  working 
material,  our  note  books  and  a  few  maps/' 

"Those  who  lived  through  these  tragic  hours 
near  him,"  says  Rene  Puaux,  "recall  the  chief 
questioning  the  liaison  officers  who  did  not 
know  exactly  where  the  different  units  were, 
punctuating  his  questions  with:  'You  dcm't 
know  ?  Very  well,  then  go  and  find  out !' ;  put- 
ting together  in  his  head  the  mosaic  of  which 
there  were  still  so  many  pieces  missing;  grad- 
ually visioning  a  plan  for  bringing  them 
together;  calculating  his  effectives;  estimating 
approximately  his  reserves  of  ammunition;  dis- 
covering his  bases  of  food  supply." 

And  through  all  this  stress  he  had  the  per- 
sonal anguish  of  being  unable  to  get  word  of 
his  only  son,  Germain  Foch,  or  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Captain  Becourt,  both  of  whom  had  been 
fighting  on  the  Belgian  front 

"It  was  not,  however,"  M.  Puaux  says,  "the 
time  for  personal  emotions.  The  father  ef- 
faced himself  before  the  soldier.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  thought  of  save  the  country." 

Thus  we  see  Ferdinand  Foch,  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  Battle  of  the  Mame. 
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THE  FIRST  VICTORY  AT  THE  MARNE 

IT  was  Saturday,  Aogust  29,  1914,  when 
General  Foch  went  to  Machault  to  take 
command  of  the  various  units  he  was  to 
weld  into  the  Ninth  anny. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  (SqAember  i)' 
Joffre  was  quartered  with  his  general  staff  at 
the  little  old  town  of  Bar-sur-Aubc,  fif  ^  miles 
south  of  ChalonSi  and  he  had  then  determined 
the  limits  to  which  he  would  permit  the  retread 
of  his  armies* 

If  a  stand  could  be  taken  and  an  offensive 
launched  further  north  than  the  Aube  River, 
it  should  be  done;  but  in  no  event  would  the 
withdrawal  go  beyond  the  Seine,  the  Aube  and 
the  region  north  of  Bar-le-Duc. 

He  then  placed  his  armies  in  the  field  ia 
the  relation  in  which  he  deemed  they  would 
be  most  effective:  the  First  army,  under  ,Gen* 
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eral  Dubail,  was  in  the  Vosges,  and  the  Sec- 
ond army,  under  General  Castehiau,  was  rottnd 
about  Nancy;  the  Third  army,  under  General 
Sarrail,  east  and  south  of  the  Argonne  in  a 
kind  of  "elbow,"  joining  the  Fourth  array, 
under  General  de  Langle  de  Gary;  then  the 
Ninth  army,  under  General  Foch;  then  the 
Fifth  army,  under  General  Franchet  d'Espc- 
rey ;  then  the  little  British  army  of  three  corps, 
under  General  Sir  John  French;  and  then  the 
new  Sixth  army,  under  General  Manoury. 

So  Foch,  on  the  third  day  of  organizing  his 
new  command,  received  orders — ^at  once  ter- 
rible and  immensely  flattering— that  he  was  to 
occupy  the  center  of  Joffre's  battle  line  and 
to  sustain  the  onslaught  of  Von  Buelow  and 
the  famous  Prussian  Guards. 

In  the  morning  of  Saturday,  September  5, 
all  commanders  received  from  Joffre  the  now 
historic  message: 

'*The  moment  has  come  for  the  aimy  to 
advance  at  all  costs  and  allow  itself  to  be  slain 
where  it  stands  rather  than  give  way/' 

The  men  to  whom  this  order  was  relayed 
by  their  commanders  had,  five-sixths  of  them, 
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been  ceaselessly  engaged,  without  one  single 
day's  rest  of  any  kind  and  much  of  the  time 
without  night  rest  either,  for  fourteen  days, 
fighting  as  they  fell  back,  and  falling  back  as 
they  fought;  the  skin  was  all  worn  from  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  and  what  shoes  they  had 
left  were  stuck  to  their  feet  with  blood. 

'*They  had  marched  under  a  torrid  sky,** 
says  Louis  Madelin,  ''on  scorching  roads, 
parched  and  suffocated  with  dust  In  reality 
they  moved  with  their  hearts  rather  than  with 
their  legs.  According  to  Pierre  Lasserre's 
happy  expression,  'Our  bodies  had  beaten  a  re- 
treat, but  not  our  hearts.*  .  .  .  But  when, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  faces  black  with  pow- 
der, blinded  by  the  chalk  of  Champagne,  almost 
dying,  they  learned  Joffre's  order  announcing 
the  offensive,  then  the  faces  of  our  troops  from 
Paris  to  Verdun  beamed  with  joy.  They 
fought  with  tired  limbs,  and  yet  no  army  ever 
showed  such  strength,  for  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  faith  and  hope.*' 

At  daybreak  on  Sunday,  the  6tfa,  Foch 
pitched  his  headquarters  in  a  modem  chateau 
near  the  little  village  of  Pleurs,  which  you 
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probably  will  not  find  on  any  map  except  a  mili- 
tary ont,  but  it  is  some  six  miles  southeast  of 
Sezanne.  And  the  front  assigned  to  Foch 
ran  from  Suzanne  to  the  Camp  de  Mailly, 
twenty-five  miles  east  by  a  little  south.  The 
Mame  was  twenty-five  miles  to  north  of 
hinL  Between  him  and  its  south  bank  were 
many  towns  and  villages;  the  clay  pocket  (ten 
miles  long)  called  the  Marshes  of  St  Gond, 
but  far  from  marshy  in  that  parching  heat; 
and  north  of  that  the  forest  of  Epemay.  His 
vanguards  were  north  of  the  marshes.  But 
as  that  Sunday  wore  on,  the  Prussian  Guards 
drove  Foch's  Angevins  and  Vendeans  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  back  and  occupied  the  marshes. 
The  Bretons  on  the  east  of  Foch's  line  were 
obliged  to  dislodge,  and  the  Moroccans  and 
Forty-second  Division  had  to  yield  on  Foch's 
left 

Thus,  at  nightfall  of  the  first  da/s  fighting, 
Foch's  new  army  had  given  ground  practically 
everywhere. 

The  next  day  the  German  attack  became 
fiercer,  and  it  seemed  that  more  ground  must 
be  yielded. 
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That  was  the  day  when  Foch  made  his 
memorable  deduction:  'They  are  trying  to 
throw  us  back  with  such  fury  I  am  sure  that 
means  things  are  going  badly  for  them  else- 
where and  they  are  seeking  compensation.'' 

He  was  rig^tl  Von  Kluck  was  retiring  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  under  Manoury's 
blows;  and  even  Von  Buelow  (whom  Foch 
faced)  was  withdrawing  parts  of  his  troops 
from  the  line  at  Foch's  left 

But  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  center 
Foch  held,  waxed  fiercer  as  the  Germans  real- 
ized the  strength  opposing  them  on  thdr  right 

And  on  Tuesday,  the  8th,  Foch  was  unable 
to  hold-— save  at  certain  points — and  had  to 
move  his  headquarters  eleven  miles  south,  to 
Plancy. 

He  had  now  reached  the  Aube,  beyond  which 
Joffre  had  decreed  that  he  must  not  retire. 
On  its  north  bank  his  gallant  army  must,  if  it 
could  not  do  otherwise,  "allow  itself  to  be 
slain  where  it  stands  rather  than  give  way/' 

On  that  evening  he  sent  Major  R6quin  to 
the  Forty-second  Division  with  orders  for  the 
morrow.    The  most  incredible  orders! 
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The  enemy  had  found  his  point  of  least 
resistance— on  his  right  wing.  He  ought  to 
strengthen  that  wirig,  but  he  could  not  All 
the  reserves  were  engaged — and  the  enemy 
knew  it  as  well  as  he  did.  And  it  is  a  fixed 
principle  of  war  not  to  withdraw  active  trooj^ 
from  one  part  of  the  line  to  strengthen 
another. 

Only  one  part  of  his  army  had  had  any 
success  that  day:  Toward  evening  the  Forty- 
second  Division  and  the  Moroccans  had  made 
an  irresistible  lunge  forward  and  driven  the 
enemy  to  the  north  edge  of  the  marshes. 

They  were  weary — ^those  splendid  troops — 
but  they  were  exalted;  they  had  advanced  I 

Foch  bdieves  in  the  power  of  the  spirit 
He  appealed  to  the  Forty-second  to  do  an 
extraordinary  thing — ^to  march,  weary  as  it 
was,  from  left  to  right  of  his  long  line  and 
brace  the  weak  spot.  And  to  cover  up  the 
gap  th^eir  withdrawal  would  make  he  asked 
General  Franchet  d*Esperqr  to  stretch  out  the 
front'covered  by  his  right  wing  and  adjoining 
Foch's  left 

In  a  letter  to  me,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (then 
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Major)  Requin  gives  some  graphic  bits 
descriptive  of  that  historic  errand.  He  was 
a  sort  of  liaison  officer  between  General  Gros- 
setti,  commanding  the  Forty-second  Division, 
and  the  latter's  chief,  General  Foch,  his  special 
duty  being  to  carry  General  Foch*s  orders  to 
General  Grossetti  and  to  keep  the  army  chief 
informed,  each  evening,  how  his  commands 
were  being  carried  out. 

"It  was  10  P.M.,"  he  writes,  "when  I  roused 
General  Grossetti  from  his  sleep  in  the  straw, 
in  the  miserable  little  shell-riddled  farm  of 
Chapton. 

"The  order  astonished  him;  but  like  a 
disciplined  leader,  he  started  to  execute  it  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  this  legendary  soldier 
was  capable.*' 

The  Forty-second  came!  While  they  were 
marching  to  the  rescue  the  Prussian  Guard  in 
a  colossal  effort  smashed  through  Foch's  right. 
They  were  wild  with  joy.  The  French  line 
was  pierced.  They  at  once  began  celebrating, 
at  La  Fcre-Champenoise. 

When  this  was  announced  to  Foch  he  tele- 
graphed to  general  headquarters: 
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"My  center  gives  way,  my  right  recedes; 
tile  situation  is  excellent    I  shall  attack." 

For  this,  we  must  remember,  is  the  man  who 
says :  "A  battle  won  is  a  battle  in  which  one 
is  not  able  to  believe  one's  self  vanquished/' 

He  gave  the  order  to  attack.  Everything 
that  he  cared  about  in  this  world  was  at  stake. 
This  desperate  maneuver  would  save  it  all — 
or  it  would  not.  He  gave  the  order  to  attack 
—and  then  he  went  for  a  walk  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  little  village  of  Plancy.  His  com- 
panion was  one  of  his  staff  officers.  Lieutenant 
Ferasson  of  the  artillery;  and  as  they  walked 
they  discussed  metallurgy  and  economics. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  typically 
French  or  more  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
conceptions  of  French  character  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  countries  before  this  war.  And 
I  hope  that  if  Lieutenant  Ferasson  survives,  he 
will  accurately  designate  (if  he  can)  exactly 
where  Foch  walked  on  that  Wednesday  after- 
noon, September  9,  when,  his  center  having 
given  way,  his  right  wing  receded,  he  pro- 
nounced the   "situation  excellent,"  gave  the 
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order  for  attack,  and  went  out  to  discuss 
metallurgy. 

Toward  six  o'clock  on  that  evening  the  Ger- 
mans, celebrating  their  certain  victory,  saw 
themselves  confronted  by  a  "new**  French 
army  pouring  into  the  gap  they  had  thought 
their  road  to  Paris. 

The  Forty-second  Division  (more  Ihan  half 
dead  of  fatigue,  but  their  eyes  blazing  with 
such  immensity  and  intensity  of  purpose  it  has 
been  said  the  Germans  fled,  as  before  spirits, 
when  they  saw  these  men)  had  not  only 
blocked  the  roundabout  road  to  Paris;  they 
had  broken  the  morale  of  Von  Buelow's  crack 
troops.  Without  this  brilliant  maneuver  and 
superb  execution  the  successes  of  all  the  other 
armies  must  have  gone  for  naught 

*To  be  victorious,"  said  Napoleon,  "it  is 
necessary  only  to  be  stronger  than  your  enemy 
at  a  given  point  and  at  a  given  moment'' 

Foch's  preferred  way  to  take  advantage  of 
that  given  point  and  moment  is  with  reserves, 
wfakh  he  called  the  reservoirs  of  force.  "Thu 
art  of  war  consists  in  having  them  when  the 
enemy  has  none." 
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But  as  there  were  no  reserves  available  at 
that  first  Battle  of  the  Mame,  he  exemplified 
his  other  principle  that  conditions  must  be  met 
as  they  arise. 

"I  still  seem/'  says  Rene  Puaux,  "to  hear 
General  Foch  telling  us,  one  evening  after  din- 
ner at  Cassel  several  months  later,  about  that 
maneuver  of  September  9. 

"He  had  put  matches  on  the  tablecloth" — 
some  red  matches  which  Colonel  R6quin 
treasures  as  a  souvenir — "and  he  illustrated 
with  them  the  disposition  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged. For  the  Forty-second  Division  he  had 
only  half  a  match,  which  he  moved  here  and 
there  with  his  quick,  deft  fingers  as  he  talked. 

"The  match  representing  the  Twelfth  Ger- 
man Corps  (which  with  the  Prussian  Guard 
was  cutting  the  gap  in  Foch's  weak  spot)  was 
about  to  make  a  half-ttun  which  would  bring 
it  in  the  rear  of  the  French  armies. 

"The  general,  laying  down  the  half-match 
that  was  the  Forty-second  Division,  made  an 
eloquent  gesture  with  his  hand,  indicating  the 
move  that  the  Forty-second  made. 

"  It  might  succeed,'  he  said,  laconically,  'or 
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it  might  fail  It  succeeded.  Those  men  were 
exhausted;  they  won,  nevertheless.' " 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  (Septem- 
ber id)  the  Forty-second  entered  La  Fere- 
Champenoise,  where  they  found  officers  of  the 
Prussian  Guard  lying,  dead  drunk,  on  the 
floors  in  the  cantonments,  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable bottles  of  stolen  champagne  where- 
with they  had  been  celebrating  their  victory. 

Two  days  later  Foch  was  at  Chalons,  to 
direct  in  person  the  crossing  of  the  Mame  by 
his  army  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy. 

"The  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  unending 
lines  of  supply  wagons,"  says  Colonel  Requin, 
''the  infantry  in  two  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  road;  all  this  in  close  formation  descend- 
ing like  a  torrent  to  resume  its  place  of  battle 
above  the  passage  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  was  an  unforgettable  sight  and  one  that 
gave  all  who  witnessed  it  an  impression  of  the 
tremendous  energy  General  Foch  has  for  the 
command  of  enormous  material  difficulties." 
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SENT  NORTH  TO  SAVE  THE  CHAN- 
NEL  PORTS 

GERMANY'S  plan  to  enter  France  by 
the  east  gate,  in  Lorraine,  was  frus- 
trated with  the  aid  of  Foch. 

Her  plan  to  smash  through  the  center  of 
the  armies  on  the  Mame  was  frustrated,  with 
the  very  special  aid  of  Foch. 

Blocked  in  both  these  moves,  there  was  just 
one  other  for  Germany  to  make,  then,  on  the 
western  front. 

!And  on  September  14,  Jofifre,  instead  of 
celebrating  the  victory  on  the  Mame,  was  deep 
in  plans  to  forestall  an  advance  upon  the  Chan- 
nel ports,  and  began  issuing  orders  for  the 
transfer  of  his  main  fighting  bodies  to  the 
nortk 

All  this,  of  course,  had  to  be  done  so  as  to 
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leave  no  vulnerable  spot  in  all  that  long  battle 
line  from  Belfort  to  Calais. 

Joflfre  had  clearly  foreseen  the  length  of 
that  line.  He  predicted  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  1912.  Doubtless  he  had  foreseen  also  that 
it  would  be  too  long  a  line  to  direct  from  one 
viewpoint,  from  one  general  headquarters. 
What  he  was  too  wise  to  try  to  foresee  before 
the  war  began  was,  which  one  of  France's 
trained  fighting  men  he  would  call  to  his  aid 
as  his  second  in  command.  He  waited,  and 
watched,  before  deciding  that. 

And  late  in  the  afternoon  of  October  4  he 
telegraphed  to  General  Foch  at  Chalons,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  was  appointed  first  in  com- 
mand under  the  generalissimo,  and  asking  him 
to  leave  at  once  for  the  north,  there  to  co- 
ordinate the  French,  English  and  Belgian 
forces  that  were  opposing  the  German  march 
to  the  sea. 

Five  weeks  previously  Foch  had  been  called 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chalons  to  assemble  an  army 
just  coming  into  existence.  Now  he  was  called 
to  leave  Chalons  and  that  army  he  had  come 
to  know — that  army  of  which  he  must  have 
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been  so  very,  very  proud — ^and  go  far  away  to 
another  task  of  unknown  factors. 

But  in  a  few  hours  he  had  his  affairs  in 
order  and  was  ready  to  leave. 

It  was*  ten  o'clock  that  Sunday  night  when 
he  got  into  his  automobile  to  be  whiried  from 
the  Mame  to  the  Somme. 

At  four  in  the  morning  he  was  at  Breteuil, 
where  General  Castelnau  had  the  headquarters 
of  his  new  army,  created  on  September  20  and 
designated  to  service  on  Manoury's  left  Gen- 
eral Castelnau  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  gen- 
eralissimo's new  order.  He  was  sound  asleep 
when  the  big  gray  car  came  to  a  stop  at  the 
door  of  his  headquarters  after  its  one-hundred- 
and-fifty-mile  dash  through  silent  towns  and 
dark,  war-invested  country. 

Six  weeks  ago  Foch  had  been  his  subordi- 
nate. Then  they  became  equals  in  command. 
Now  the  magnificent  hero  of  Lorraine  who, 
before  the  war,  had  done  so  much  on  the 
Superior  War  Council  to  aid  Joffre  in  reorgan- 
izing the  army,  rose  from  his  bed  in  the  chill 
of  a  fall  morning  not  yet  dawned,  to  greet  his 
superior  officer. 
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Some  black  coffee  was  heated  for  them,  and 
for  two  hours  they  discussed  the  problems  of 
this  new  front — Castetoau  as  eager  to  serve 
under  Foch,  for  France,  as,  eight  weeks  ago, 
Foch  had  been  to  serve  under  Castehiau.  If 
the  sublime  unselfishness  of  such  men  could 
have  communicated  itself  to  some  of  the  minor 
figures  of  this  war,  how  much  more  inspiring 
might  be  the  stories  of  these  civilian  com- 
manders I 

At  six  o'clock  Foch  was  under  way  again — 
to  Amiens,  DouUens,  St  Pol,  and  then,  at  nine, 
to  Aubigny,  where  General  Maud'huy  had  the 
headquarters  of  his  army,  holding  the  line 
north  of  Castelnau's. 

The  difficulties  of  Foch's  new  tmdertaking 
were  not  military  alone,  but  diplomatic.  He 
had  to  take  account  of  the  English  and  Belgian 
armies,  each  under  independent  command,  and 
each  small.  It  was  the  fitness  of  Foch  for  the 
diplomacy  needed  here,  as  well  as  his  fitness 
for  the  great  military  task  of  barring  the 
enemy  from  the  Channel  ports,  that  deter- 
mined Joffre  in  nominating  him  to  the  place. 

In  1912  General  Foch  had  been  the  head 
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of  the  French  mUitary  commission  sent  to  wit- 
ness the  British  army  maneuvers  at  Cambridge. 

He  speaks  no  English;  and  not  many  Brit- 
ish generals  at  that  time  spoke  much  French. 
Yet  he  somehow  managed  to  get  on,  with  the 
aid  of  interpreters,  so  that  his  relations  with 
the  British  officers  were  not  only  cordial,  in  a 
superficial  social  way,  but  important  in  their 
results  of  deepened  understanding  on  his  part 
and  of  respect  on  theirs. 

His  study  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  mili- 
tary strength  and  weakness  of  France's  great 
neighbor  and  ally  was  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

In  his  opinion,  the  soldiers  of  Britain  were 
excellent;  but  he  was  fearful  that  their  com- 
manders lacked  seasoned  skill  to  direct  them 
effectively.  This  lack  he  laid  to  that  apparent 
inability  to  believe  in  the  imminence  of  war, 
which  was  even  more  prevalent  in  Britain,  with 
her  centuries  of  inviolate  security,  than  in 
France. 

Two  years  before  the  long-suspended  sword 
fell,  Foch  foresaw  clearly  what  would  be  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  England  when  shQ 
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should  gird  herself  for  land  conflict  Doubt- 
less he  had  resolved  in  his  mind  plans  for  help- 
ing her  to  meet  and  to  overcome  them. 

Now  he  was  placed  where  he  could  render 
aid — ^where  he  must  render  aid. 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  Sir  Jchn 
French  wanted  his  army  moved  up  north* 
nearer  to  its  channel  communications — that  is 
to  say,  to  its  source  of  supplies.  And  on 
October  i  Joffre  began  to  facilitate  this  move- 
ment It  was  just  well  under  way  when  Foch 
arrived  in  the  north. 

And  on  October  9  the  gallant  Belgian  army 
withdrew  from  Antwerp  and  made  its  way  to 
the  Yser  under  cover  of  French  and  British 
troops. 

Foch  soon  saw  that  an  allied  offensive  would 
not  be  possible  then;  that  the  most  they  could 
hope  to  do  was  to  hold  back  the  invading 
forces. 

Until  October  24  he  remained  at  Doullens, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Amiens.  Then  he 
removed  his  headquarters  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Cassd,  about  eighteen  miles  west  and  a 
little  south  of  Ypres. 
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From  there  he  was  able  to  re^ch  in  a  few 
hours*  time  any  strategic  part  of  the  north 
front  and  from  this  actual  watch-tower  (Cas- 
set  is  on  an  isolated  hill  more  than  500  feet 
high,  and  commands  views  of  porticms  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  even— on  a  dear  day — 
of  the  chalky  cliffs  of  England;  St.  Omer, 
Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  Ostend  are  all  visible 
from  its  heights),  he  was  to  direct  movements 
affecting  the  destinies  of  all  three  nations. 

The  Belgians,  whose  sublime  stand  had 
thwarted  Germany's  murderous  plan  against 
an  unready  world,  were  a  sad  little  army  when 
they  reached  the  Yser  about  mid  October.  It 
was  not  what  they  had  endured  that  contrib- 
uted most  to  break  their  spirit;  but  what  they 
had  been  unable  to  prevent 

To  those  heroic  men  who  had  left  their 
beautiful  country  to  the  arch-fiends  of  de- 
struction, their  parents  and  wives  and  chQdren 
to  savages  who  befoul  the  name  of  beasts;  who 
no  longer  had  any  possessions,  nor  munitions 
wherewith  to  make  another  stand  on  Belgian 
soil;  to  them  Foch  took  fresh  inspiration  with 
his  calm  and  tremendous  personality;  to  them 
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he  sent  his  ^lendid  Fortyrsecond  Division  to 
swell  their  ranks  so  frightfully  depleted  in 
Honor's  cause ;  to  them  he  gave  the  suggestion 
of  opening  their  sluices  and  drowning  out  of 
their  last  little  comer  of  Belgium  the  enemy 
they  could  not  otherwise  dislodge. 

This  done,  the  next  problem  of  Foch  was 
to  establish  relations  with  Sir  John  Frendi 
whereby  the  most  cordial  and  complete  co- 
operation might  be  insured  between  the 
British  Field  Marshal  and  the  French  com- 
mander of  the  armies  in  the  north. 

There  are  several  graphic  accounts  of  inter- 
views which  took  place  between  these  generals. 

It  was  on  October  28  that  Foch  saw  the 
success  of  the  opened  sluices  and  the  conse- 
quent salvation  to  the  heroic  Belgians  of  a 
comer  of  their  own  earth  whereon  to  ntiaintain 
their  sovereignty. 

On  the  30th  the  English  suffered  severe  re- 
verses in  spite  of  the  aid  lent  them  by  eight 
battalions  of  French  soldiers  and  artillery  re- 
inforcements. In  consequence,  they  had  had 
to  cede  considerable  ground,  their  line  was 
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pierced,  and  the  flank  of  General  Dubois'  army, 
adjoining  theirs,  was  menaced. 

When  word  of  this  disaster  reached  Foch 
that  night  he  at  once  set  out  from  Cassel  for 
French's  headquarters  at  Saint  Omer. 

It  was  I  A.M.  when  he  arrived.  Marshal 
French  was  asleep.  He  was  waked  to  receive 
his  visitor. 

"Marshal/*  said  Foch,  "your  line  is 
cracked?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  any  resources?" 

"I  have  none." 

"Then  I  give  you  mine;  the  gap  must  be 
stopped  at  once;  if  we  allow  our  lines  to  be 
pierced  at  a  single  point  we  are  lost,  because 
of  the  masses  our  enemy  has  to  pour  through 
it  I  have  eight  battalions  of  the  Thirty-sec- 
ond Division  that  General  Joffre  has  sent  me. 
Take  them  and  go  forward !" 

The  offer  was  most  gratefully  recdved.  At 
two  o'clock  the  orders  were  given;  the  gap 
was  stopped. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  despaired  of  their 
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ability  to  hold.  Marshal  French  had  no  re- 
serves, and  decided  to  fall  back. 

A  liaison  officer  hastened  to  notify  General 
Dubois  that  the  British  were  about  to  retire, 
and  General  Dubois  betook  himself  in  all 
speed  to  Vlamertinghe,  the  Belgian  headquar- 
ters, to  notify  their  conunanding  generaL 
Foch  happened  to  be  with  the  Belgian  general. 
And  while  these  three  were  conferring,  the 
liaison  officer  (Jamet)  saw  the  automoUle  of 
Marshal  French  pass  by. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  British  com- 
mander's presence  at  that  interview,  Jamet 
ventured  to  stop  him  and  suggest  his  attend- 
ance. 

Foch  implored  French  to  prevent  retreat 
French  declared  there  was  nothing  else  for  him 
to  do — ^his  men  were  exhausted,  he  had  no 
reserves.  Foch  pointed  out  to  him  the  incal- 
culable consequences  of  yielding. 

"It  is  necessary  to  hold  in  spite  of  every- 
thing r  he  cried;  "to  hold  until  death.  What 
you  propose  would  mean  a  catastrophe.  Hold 
on!    ru  help  you/' 

And  as  he  talked  he  wrote  his  suggestions 
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on  a  piece  of  paper  he  found  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  passed  it  to  the  British  com- 
mander. 

Marshal  French  read  what  was  written,  at 
once  added  to  it,  "execute  the  order  of  General 
Foch,'*  signed  it,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his 
staff  officers. 

And  the  Channel  ports  were  saved. 

But  a  greater  thing  even  than  that  was  fore- 
shadowed: Foch  had  begun  to  demonstrate 
what  was  in  him  before  which  not  only  the 
men  of  his  command  must  bow  but  the  gen- 
erals of  other  nations  also. 

One  of  the  staff  officers  of  General  Foch 
who  was  closely  associated  with  him  there  in 
tiie  north  in  that  time  of  great  anxiety, 
has  given  us  a  pen-picture  of  the  chief  as  his 
aides  often  saw  him  then.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
good  picture  also,  except  for  diflferences  in 
trifling  details,  of  the  great  commander  as  he 
has  been  on  many  and  many  a  night  since, 
while  the  destinies  of  millions  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance of  his  decisions. 

"All  is  silence.  The  little  town  of  Cassel  is 
early  asleep.    On  the  rough  pavement  of  the 
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Grande  Place,  occasional  footsteps  break  the 
stillness.  Now  they  are  those  of  a  staff  officer 
on  his  way  to  his  billet.  Now  it  is  the  sentry 
moving  about  to  warm  himself  up  a  bit.  Then 
silence  again. 

"In  a  little  office  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a 
man  is  seated  at  a  table.  His  elbows  are  on 
a  big  military  map.  A  telephone  is  at  his 
hand.  He  waits— to  hear  the  results  of  orders 
he  has  given.  And  while  he  waits  he  chews 
an  unlighted  cigar  and  divides  his  attention 
between  the  map  and  the  clock — an  old  Louis 
XVT  timepiece  with  marble  columns,  which 
ticks  off  the  minutes  almost  soundlessly.  How 
slowly  its  hands  go  round!  How  interminable 
seems  the  wait  for  news ! 

"Someone  knocks,  and  Colonel  Weygand, 
chief  of  staff,  enters;  he  has  a  paper  in  his 
hand:  Telephoned  from  the  Ninth  army  at 
1. 15  A.M.'  .   •   • 

"The  general  has  raised  his  head;  his  eyes 
are  shining. 

"'Good!  good!' 

"His  plans  are  working  out  successfully;  the 
reinforcements  he  sent  for  have  arrived  in 
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time.  There  is  nothing  more  he  can  do  now; 
so  he  will  go  to  bed. 

"A  last  look  at  the  map.  Then  his  eye- 
glasses, at  the  end  of  their  string,  are  tucked 
away  in  the  upper  pocket  of  his  coat.  The 
general  puts  on  his  black  topcoat  and  his  cap. 

"In  the  hall,  the  gendarme  on  guard  duty 
gets  up,  quickly,  from  the  chair  wherein  he  is 
dozing. 

"The  general  salutes  him  with  a  brisk  ges- 
ture, but  with  it  he  seems  to  say:  *Sleep  on, 
my  good  fellow;  Fm  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
you.' 

"At  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  the 
sentry  presents  arms;  and  one  of  the  staff 
officers  joins  the  commander,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  house  of  the  notary  who  is  extend- 
ing him  hospitality. 

"A  few  hours  later,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  general  is  back  again  at  his  office." 

Thus  he  was  at  Cassel,  as  he  directed  those 
operations  on  the  Yser  by  which  he  checked 
the  German  attempt  to  reach  Calais  and  Dun- 
kirk, and  revealed  to  the  military  world  a  new 
strategist  of  the  first  order. 
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By  November  15  (six  weeks  after  arriving 
in  the  north)  Foch  had  the  high  command  of 
the  German  army  as  completely  thwarted  in 
its  design  as  it  had  been  at  the  Mame.  It  had 
fallen  to  Foch  to  defeat  the  German  plan  on 
the  east  (Lorraine),  in  the  center  (Mame) 
and  on  the  west  (Ypres).  And  the  conse^ 
quences  of  this  frustration  that  he  dealt  them 
in  Flanders  were  calculated  to  be  ''at  least 
equal  to  the  victory  of  the  Mame."  Colonel 
Requin  calls  that  Battle  of  the  Yser  'like  a 
preface  to  the  great  victory  of  1918." 

In  the  spring  of  191 5  Foch  left  Cassel  and 
took  up  headquarters  at  Frevent,  between 
Amiens  and  Doullens,  whence  he  directed 
those  engagements  in  Artois  which  demon- 
strated that  though  trench  warfare  was  not  the 
warfare  he  had  studied  and  prepared  for,  and 
nearly  all  its  problems  were  new,  he  was  master 
of  it  not  less  than  he  would  have  been  of  a 
cavalry  warfare. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915,  Foch  moved  nearer 
to  Amiens — ^to  the  village  of  Dury  in  the  im- 
mediate outskirts  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Picardy,  For  the  next  chapter  in  his  history 
was  to  be  the  campaign  of  the  Somme  indud- 
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ing  the  first  great  offensive  of  France  in  the 
war,  which,  together  with  the  Verdun  defense, 
forced  the  Germans  not  only  again  to  re*make 
their  calculations,  but  to  withdraw  to  the  Hin- 
denburg  line. 

On  September  30,  1916  (just  before  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday,  on  which  his  retirement 
from  active  service  was  due),  he  was  "retained 
without  age  limit"  in  the  first  section  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  French  army. 

Honors  were  beginning  to  crowd  upon  him 
as  the  debt  of  France  and  of  her  allies  to  his 
genius  began  to  be  realized.  Responsibility 
vested  in  him  became  heavier  and  heavier  as 
he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  bear  it  But 
always,  say  those  who  were  nearest  him, 
"a  great,  religious  serenity  pervaded  and  illu- 
mined his  soul/' 

This  is  a  serenity  not  of  physical  calm.  Foch 
is  intensely  nervous,  almost  ceaselessly  active. 
His  body  is  frail,  racked  with  suffering,  worn 
down  by  the  enormous  strains  imposed  upon 
it  But  the  self-mastery  within  is  always  ap- 
parent; and  it  inspires  confidence,  and  renewed 
effort,  in  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
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THE  SUPREME  COMMANDER  OF  THE 
ALLIED  ARMIES 

AFTER  his  position  in  the  first  section 
of  the  General  Staff  had  been  made 
independent  of  age  limits,  General 
Foch  was  relieved  (for  the  autumn  and  winter 
at  least,  during  which  time  no  operations  of 
importance  were  expected)  of  active  command 
of  a  group  of  armies;  and  at  once  began  the 
organization  of  a  bureau  devoted  to  the  study 
of  great  military  questions  affecting  not  the 
French  lines  alone  but  those  of  France's  allies. 
At  first  the  headquarters  of  this  bureau 
were  at  Senlis,  near  Paris.  Then  they  were 
moved  dose  to  France's  eastern  border  where 
Foch  and  his  associates  studied  wa3rs  and 
means  of  meeting  a  possible  attack  through 
Switzerland — if  Germany  resolved  to  add  that 
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crime  to  her  category— or  across  northern 
Italy. 

So  clearly  had  Foch  foreseen  what  would 
happen  in  the  Venetian  plain,  that  he  had  his 
plan  of  French  reinforcement  perfected  long 
in  advance,  even  to  the  schedule  for  dispatch- 
ing troop  trains  to  the  Piave  front 

In  January,  19 17,  Marshal  JoflFre  reached 
the  age  of  retirement  (65).  He  was  venerated 
and  loved  throughout  France  as  few  men  have 
ever  been.  Gratitude  for  his  great  gifts  and 
great  character  filled  every  heart  to  overflow- 
ing. His  country  had  no  honor  great  enough 
to  express  its  sense  of  his  service  to  France. 
Yet  it  was  felt  that  for  the  operations  of  the 
future,  the  interests  of  France  and  of  her 
allies  would  be  best  furthered  with  another 
strategist  in  command  of  the  armies  in  the 
field.  Joffre's  retirement  was  therefore  effected. 

Joffre  is  an  engineer,  a  master-builder  of 
fortifications,  a  great  defense  soldier.  But 
defense  would  not  end  the  war.  France  must 
look  to  her  greatest  offensive  strategist. 

There  could  be  no  question  who  that  strate- 
gist was.     No  one  knew  it  quite  so  well  as 
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Marshal  Joffre.  And  one  of  the  most  splendid 
things  about  that  mighty  and  noble  man  is 
the  spirit  in  which  he  concurred  in  (if»  in- 
deed, he  did  not  suggest)  the  change  whidi 
meant  that  another  should  lead  the  armies  of 
France  to  victory. 

The  appointment  of  General  Foch  as  head 
of  the  General  Staff  was  made  on  May  15, 
191 7,  while  Marshal  Joffre  was  in  the  United 
States  to  confer  with  our  officials  regarding 
our  part  in  the  wan  On  the  same  date  General 
Philippe  Petain,  the  heroic  defender  of  Ver- 
dun, who  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  for  a  month, 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
French  armies  operating  on  the  French  front 

General  Foch  installed  himself  at  the  In- 
valides,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of 
all  the  allies'  fronts,  the  assembling  American 
army,  and  to  another  task  for  which  he  was 
signally  fitted:  that  of  coordinating  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  Generalissimo  and  the 
government 

Wherever  General  Foch  goes,  one  finds  him 
creating  harmony  and,  through  harmony, 
doubling  everyone's  strength. 
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He  *'gets  on"  with  everybody,  but  not  in  the 
way  that  sort  of  thing  is  too  generally  done 
— ^not  by  methods  which  have  come  to  be  called 
diplomatic  and  which  involve  a  great  deal  of 
surface  affability,  of  wordy  beating  about  the 
bush  and  concealing  one's  real  purposes  from 
persons  who  see  his  hand  and  wonder  if  they 
are  bluffing  him  about  theirs. 

Foch  has  no  stomach  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
His  whole  bent  is  toward  discovering  the  ri^t 
thing  to  do  and  then  making  it  so  plain  to 
others  that  it  is  the  right  thing  that  they  adopt 
it  gladly  and  cooperate  in  it  with  ardor. 

In  council  he  is  still  the  great  teacher  striv- 
ing always  not  merely  to  make  his  principles 
remembered,  but  to  have  them  shared. 

The  eminent  French  painter,  Lucien  Jonas, 
who  has  served  in  Artois,  at  Verdun,  on  the 
Somme  and  in  Italy,  and  has  been  appointed 
painter  of  the  Army  Museum  at  Des  Invalides, 
was  commissioned  to  make  a  picture  of  Gen- 
eral Foch  holding  an  allies'  council  of  war  at 
Versailles* 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Jonas  to 
be  actually  present  at  a  council  meeting.    But 
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it  was  arranged  that  he  should  sit  outside  a 
glass  door  through  which  he  could  see  all,  but 
hear  nothing. 

"General  Foch/'  he  tells  us,  'Tidd  his  audi- 
tors in  a  sort  of  fascination.  One  felt  that  in 
his  explanations  there  was  not  a  flaw,  not  a 
hesitancy.  All  seemed  dear,  plain,  irresist- 
ible." 

This  power  was  his  in  great  degree  in  the 
years  before  the  war.  But  now  men  who  listen 
to  him  know  that  his  perceptions  are  not 
merdy  logical — ^they  are  workable.  His  per- 
formances prove  the  worth  of  his  theories. 

On  March  21,  1918,  Ludendorff  launched 
his  great  offensive  against  the  British  army. 
The  line  bent;  it  cracked.  Amiens  seemed 
doomed ;  the  British  m  France  were  threatened 
with  severance  frorii  their  allies — ^with  envd- 
opmentl 

After  four  days  of  onrushing  disaster  a  con- 
ference was  called  to  meet  at  Doullens — a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments. Something  must  be  done  to  coordi- 
nate the  various  "fronts/*  to  put  them  under 
a  supreme  command. 
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Foch  was  hastUy  empowered  to  order  what- 
ever he  deemed  advisable  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  English  and  French  armies.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  wide  powers  thus  hurriedly 
given  to  him  were  bestowed  with  the  approval 
of  every  member  of  the  conference.  In 
October,  1918,  however,  in  responding  to  a 
note  of  greeting  from  Lloyd-George  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sixty-seventh  birthday,  Foch 
recognized  the  weight  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister's  influence  at  the  conference: 

"I  am  greatly  touched,*'  he  replied,  *1>y  your 
congratulations  and  thank  you  sincerely. 

"I  do  not  forget  that  it  was  to  your  in- 
sistence that  I  owe  the  position  which  I  occupy 
to-day." 

Foch's  new  responsibilities  were  laid  upon 
him  on  March  26.  By  evening  of  the 
28th  he  had  the  situation  so  well  in  hand  that 
he  was  able  to  hold  in  check  the  German  on- 
slaught without  even  employing  all  the  troops 
he  had  brought  up  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
averted  what  threatened  to  be  the  worst  dis- 
aster of  the  war,  and  he  had  reserves  in  readi- 
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ness  against  a  new  and  augmented  attack. 
This  in  two  days! 

On  the  30th  an  official  announcement  told 
all  the  world  that  the  destinies  of  the  allied 
armies  were  by  common  consent  confided  to 
the  general  direction  of  Ferdinand  Foch. 

On  that  same  day  there  was  made  public, 
by  the  French  war  authorities,  something 
which  had  taken  place  and  had  contributed  in 
a  d^^ee  we  are  not  yet  able  to  state,  to  the 
investment  of  Foch  with  supreme  power.  This 
was  a  visit  made  by  General  Pershing  to  Foch. 
In  the  presence  of  Foch,  Petain,  Qemenceau 
and  Loucheur  (Minister  of  Munitions)  Per- 
^ng  made  the  following  declaration: 

"I  come  to  tell  you  that  the  American  people 
would  hold  it  a  great  honor  if  our  troops  were 
engaged  in  the  present  battle.  I  ask  you  this 
in  my  name  and  in  theirs.  At  this  moment 
there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  of  but  combat. 
Infantry,  artillery,  aviation — all  that  we  have 
is  yours.  Use  them  as  you  will.  There  are 
more  to  come — as  many  more  ^s  shall  be 
needed.  I  am  here  solely  to  say  to  you  that 
the  American  people  will  be  proud  to  be  en- 
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gaged  in  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  battle 
in  history/* 

On  April  5,  a  week  after  his  appointment  to 
the  supreme  command  was  announced,  Foch 
granted  an  interview  to  a  group  of  war  cor- 
respondents. Their  various  accounts  differ 
very  slightly.  Instead  of  quoting  any  one  I 
will  make  a  digest  of  them. 

They  found  the  general  installed  in  a  pro- 
vincial mansion,  place  not  named.  The  room 
he  occupied  was  nearly  bare;  an  old  table,  an 
armchair^  a  telephone,  a  huge  war  map,  no 
profusion  of  papers,  no  "air  of  importance." 

Foch  was  writing  in  a  notebook.  He  rose, 
when  he  had  finished  his  entry  among  those 
epoch-making  memoranda,  and  received  his 
visitors.  He  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  give, 
yet  he  realized  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
and  treated  it  accordingly.  These  men  were 
to  send  to  millions  of  people  in  the  great  de- 
mocracies of  France,  Britain  and  America 
their  pen  pictures  of  the  man  just  invested 
with  the  greatest  military  responsibility  any 
man  in  the  world's  history  has  ever  borne. 
Battles  must  be  fought,  but  also  Aose  people 
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had  a  right  to  such  a  sense  of  participation 
as  only  their  press  could  give  them;  it  was 
their  issue;  their  attitude  toward  it  was  the 
foundation  of  their  nation's  morale.  Foch  has 
neither  time  nor  taste  for  talk  about  himself, 
but  he  is  no  war  autocrat;  he  is,  as  he  con- 
stantly reiterates,  a  son  of  France,  defending 
human  liberties.  He  might  not  have  much 
time  to  give  journalists,  but  it  is  not  in  him 
to  minimize  their  place  in  a  world  where  the 
will  of  the  majority  prevails  and  the  press  does 
much  to  shape  that  will. 

His  manner  on  that  occasion  was  calm,  un- 
hurried, but  very  direct,  to  the  point. 

"Well,  gentlemen,''  said  he,  "our  affairs  arc 
not  going  badly;  are  they?  The  boche  has 
been  halted  since  March  27.  He  has,  doubt* 
less,  encountered  some  obstacle.  We  have 
stopped  him.  Now  we  shall  endeavor  to  do 
better.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything 
more  to  say. 

"But  as  to  yourselves,  keep  at  your  task. 
It  is  a  time  when  everyone  ought  to  work 
steadfastly.  Work  with  your  pens.  We  will 
go  on  working  with  our  arms.'* 
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"I  regret,"  wrote  Lieutenant  d'Entraygues 
in  the  Paris  Temps,  "only  one  thing:  that  all 
the  people  of  France  were  not  able  to  see  and 
hear  tiiis  soldier  as  he  spoke  to  us.  They 
would  know  why  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt 
our  victory." 

It  was  probably  about  that  time  that 
Major  Damley  Stuart-Stephens  wrote  of 
Foch,  for  the  English  Review: 

"The  man  who  has  been  consecrated  by 
destiny  to  the  saving  from  Moloch  of  this 
globe^s  civilization,  is  he  who  will  prove  once 
more  that  in  the  conflict  between  the  finely 
tempered  sword  and  the  finely  tempered  brain, 
it  is  &e  mental  asset  that  will  prevail/' 

Major  Stuart-Stephens  had  studied  the 
"mental  assets"  of  Ferdinand  Foch. 

"Now  and  again  at  his  lectures,"  he  wrote, 
"I  have  noticed  that  far-away  look  of  the 
mystic  in  his  eyes  that  I  remember  so  well  in 
those  of  that  other  soldier-saint,  Charles 
Gordon." 

It  was  that  spiritual  greatness  in  Foch 
which    everyone  ^felt,    on    which    everyone 
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brought  into  contact  with  him  based  his  un- 
faltering faith  in  the  outcome. 

*'We  do  not  know/'  says  an  editorial  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  "what  the 
judgments  of  the  military  critics  will  be  when 
they  have  carefully  studied  and  sifted  the  evi- 
dence, but  to  a  la3mian  it  looks  as  if  Foch  was 
not  merely  a  very  great  general  but  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  all  recorded  history  .  .  . 
as  great  a  general  as  Napoleon  or  Oesar  or 
EUumibal  or  Alexander/' 

But  whether  they  put  him,  as  a  military 
man,  on  a  par  with  Napoleon,  or  come  sapi- 
ently  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  very  able  general  fortunate  in  being  in 
command  at  the  time  the  Germanic  morale 
was  breaking,  it  will  never  be  possiWe  to  dis- 
prove that  he  was  a  supreme  leader  of  men 
in  a  great  war  of  ideals — ^an  incarnation  of 
all  those  qualities  of  faith  and  fervor,  of  self- 
mastery  and  dependence  on  the  Divine,  of 
self-realization  and  with  it  devotion  to  the 
rights  and  progress  of  others,  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Christian  democracy  for  whose 
preservation  millions  have  gladly  died. 
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FAITH  in  the  ability  of  Foch  tx>  lead  us 
all  to  victory  was,  however,  not  to 
endure  without  its  grave  tests. 

The  German  drive  of  March  21  was  checked 
by  his  co-ordination  of  Allied  forces.  But 
checking  the  enemy  just  before  he  reached  the 
key  of  the  Channel  ports  was  not  defeating 
him;  preventing  him  from  driving  a  wedge 
between  the  British  and  French  armies  was 
only  diverting  him  to  another  point  of  attack. 
He  was  desperate — that  enemy!  He  knew 
that  he  must  win  a  decisive  victory  soon,  or 
see  his  own  maladies  destroy  him. 

He  knew  the  genius  of  Foch;  he  knew  the 
immense  increase  in  strength  that  the  Allies 
had  achieved  in  unifying  their  command.  He 
may  have  underestimated  the  worth  in  battle 
of  our  American  fighters;  but  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  underestimated  the  worth, 
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behind  the  lines,  of  our  army  of  railroad 
builders,  harbor  constructors,  supply  Jiaiidlers, 
and  the  like.  He  knew  that  whether  we  could 
fi{^t  or  not,  we  had  money  and  men  and  were 
pouring  both  into  France  to  help  win  the  war. 

And  he  also  knew  that  victory  after  victory 
which  he  had  won  had  not  only  failed  to  in^ 
crease  his  might  but  had,  somehow,  weakened 
him;  cotmtry  after  country  had  fallen  before 
his  sword  or  before  his  poison-propaganda — 
or  both ! — ^his  plunder  was  vast,  his  accessions 
in  fighting  men  available  for  the  Western 
front  were  formidable— )rct  something  in  his 
vitals  was  wrong,  terribly  wrong;  he  must 
stop,  soon,  and  look  to  his  health,  or  he  would 
be  too  far-gone  for  recovery.  But  not  now  I 
not  now  I  'They"  must  be  crushed  now  or 
never! 

So  he  fought  like  a  maddened  beast  whose 
usual  ctmning  has  given  place  to  frenzied 
desperation. 

Again  and  again  and  again  he  lunged—' 
now  here,  now  there.  And  the  defenders  of 
civilization  fell  back  and  back,  before  him. 

Where  was  that  calm,  quiet  man  who  had 
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said:  "Well,  gentlemen,  our  affairs  are  nut 
going  badly;  are  they?" 

"The  boche,"  he  had  said,  "has  been  halted 
.  •  .  now  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  better." 

What  had  happened?  The  boche  was  not 
halted!    He  was,  in  fact,  shelling  Paris! 

It  was  in  those  days  that  the  "soldier-saint,** 
as  Major  Stuart-Stephens  has  called  him,  must 
have  had  need  of  all  his  faith  and  all  his 
fortitude. 

We  don't  know  much,  yet,  except  of  a  very 
superficial  sort,  about  those  days.  We  know 
what  happened  in  them  insofar  as  army  move- 
ments are  concerned,  and  the  heartbreaking 
re-occupation  of  towns  and  villages  where 
French  and  American  restoration  squads  were 
working  to  make  habitable  those  places  the 
Huns  had  laid  waste;  and  the  continued  shell- 
ing of  Paris  by  the  "mystery  gun**;  and  the 
great  exodus  of  civilians  from  the  capital  as 
the  ravaging  hordes  drew  nearer  and  always 
nearer. 

These  things  we  know;  but  not  what  Foch 
was  thinking— -except  that  he  was  not  think- 
ing of  defeat. 
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If  there  was  a  true  heart  in  France  that 
ever  for  a  m<»nent  doubted  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  or  dreamed  of  abandoning  the  conflict 
htiort  it  had  made  the  future  safe,  I  have 
never  heard  of  that  one. 

Certainly  the  man  who  was  leading  them 
never  doubted.  Nor  was  it  on  his  own  skill 
that  his  faith  was  founded.  He  knew  Who 
would  give  his  cause  the  victory. 

In  the  fifth  German  drive  of  1918  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Mame!  Paris  was  almost  in 
sight — Paris!  where  millions  of  French  were 
celebrating  the  fall  of  the  BastiUe  and  the 
birth  of  freedom  as  if  the  leering,  jeering 
enemies  of  all  freemen  were  not  so  close  to 
the  gates  of  the  Capital  that  the  gleam  of  their 
tusks  might  almost  have  been  seen  from  the 
city's  outermost  ramparts.  Certainly  the 
drunken  fools  within — drunk  with  their  deep 
draughts  of  liberty--<ould  hear  the  snarling 
and  snapping  of  the  approaching  wolves,  the 
baying  of  Big  Bertha,  the  barking  of  hei 
smaller  sisters!  But  it  would  be  like  tiiose 
crazy  French  to  dance  and  sipg  and  cele- 
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brate  the  overthrow  of  autocracy,  while  an 
autocracy  the  like  of  which  no  French  King 
had  ever  exercised  was  on  the  eve  of  engulfing 
them. 

So  the  German  General  Staff  said,  sneering, 
as  it  laid  its  plans  for  the  final  drive  on  Paris: 
They  would  start  that  drive  on  the  night  of 
July  14,  while  the  fools  were  celebrating,  when 
they  were  least  expecting  an  attack.  Probably 
most  of  them  would  be  drunk.  Oh,  almost 
certainly!  Their  resistance  would  be  weak. 
And  for  all  time  thereafter  it  would  make  an 
impressive  tale  for  schoolbooks  throughout 
the  Pan-Germanized  world,  that  democracy 
was  diq)atched  in  her  last  orgy  of  exultation. 

As  clearly  as  if  he  were  not  only  present  in 
the  councils  of  German  Headquarters,  but 
present  inside  the  thick  round  skulls  about  the 
council  table,  this  boche  attitude  and  intent 
was  comprehended  by  the  small  frail  man  at 
Mormant,  where  his  Headquarters  then  were. 

On  that  night  of  July  14  he  began  the 
great  offensive  which  never  stopped  until  the 
whining  boche  was  east  of  the  Rhine! 

His  Intelligence  Department  told  him  that 
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the  German  drive  would  probably  begin  at  ten 
minutes  past  midnight  They  might  be  quite 
wrong,  but  that  was  their  guess.  Focfa  was 
fill-but  sure  &ey  were  not  wrong;  that  it  was 
not  in  German  nature  to  reason  other  than  as 
I  have  described. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  Germans 
were  (doubtless)  surprised  by  some  livdy 
action  of  French  artillery.  Strange!  But  it 
couldn't  mean  anjrthing,  of  course!  So  the 
boche  came  on.  The  behavior  of  the  French 
was  not  quite  what  he  had  expected;  one  thing 
after  another  happened  that  was  not  in  his 
calculations.  But  that  did  not  argue  aught 
against  the  calculations!  It  was  the  exaspera- 
ting habit  of  the  French  to  do  unexpected 
things.  Most  annoying!  But  not  able  to 
affect  the  outcome,  of  course. 

On  July  1 8th  they  got  '*more  unexpected 
still" — ^they  and  sundry  "green"  troops  from 
the  flaccid,  fatuous  U.  S.  A.!  Some  *Tiounds 
of  the  devil"  were  let  loose  upon  the  gray-dad 
armies  of  righteousness.  It  was  outrageous 
the  way  those  sons  of  Satan  fought!  They 
rushed  upon  the  legions  of  the  Lord's  anointed 
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as  if  killing  Germans  were  the  noblest  work 
a  man  could  be  about 

So  many  things  happened  that  were  not 
down  on  paper — ^in  the  plans  of  the  German 
General  Headquarters!  It  became  distress- 
ingly evident  that  these  Yanks  knew  as  little, 
and  cared  as  little,  what  was  expected  of 
them  as  the  stpuid  Britishers  or  the  mercurial 
French  or  the  suicidal  Belgians.  They  didn't 
know  how  to  fight — ^they  couldn't  know — they 
had  never  done  any  fighting,  and  whom  had 
they  had  to  teach  them  warfare?  They  were 
absurd.  They  didn't  know  the  simplest  rules 
of  war — ^they  didn't  know  enough  to  surrender 
when  they  were  surrounded,  cut  off,  outnum- 
bered. They  fought  on!  They  didn't  know 
how  to  fight;  but  Lord!  how  they  could  kill 
Germans.  And  then  they  were  such  fools  that 
their  medical  corps  came  out  onto  the  battle- 
field and  when  they  found  a  German  who 
wasn't  dead  but  was  suffering,  their  doctors 
bound  up  his  wounds  and  gave  him  water  to 
quench  his  raging  thirst,  and  left  him  for  his 
own  comrades  to  carry  away  and  nurse — 
that,  instead  of  gouging  his  eyes  out  with  a 
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bayonet's  end  or  bashing  in  his  skull  with  the 
butt  of  a  gun!  Strange  people!  They  never 
could  become  good  slaves  of  Kultur;  so  the 
wounded  Germans  whose  agonies  they  had 
assuaged,  rose  up  on  their  elbow$  and  shot 
them  dead. 

In  six  hours  die  Allies,  not  only  reinforced 
but  recreated  by  this  tide  of  new  life,  new 
eagerness,  re-took  twice  as  much  ground  on 
the  Soissons-Rheims  salient  as  the  Germans 
had  won  in  six  days'  desperate  advance. 

When  the  word  to  fight  came  to  the  men  of 
the  American  army,  it  was  less  like  a  com- 
mand to  them  than  like  a  release,  a  long-de- 
sired permission.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  them 
had  for  nearly  four  years  been  straining  at 
the  leash  which  held  them  from  the  place 
where  their  sense  of  honor  told  them  they 
should  be. 

*They  were  superb,"  Marshal  Foch  has 
said,  paying  wholehearted  tribute  to  them. 
"There  is  no  other  word.  Our, armies  were 
fatigued  by  years  of  relentless  struggle  and 
the  mantle  of  war  lay  heavily  upon  them.  We 
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were  magnificentiy  comforted  by  the  virility 
of  the  Americans.  The  youth  of  the  United 
States  brought  a  renewal  of  the  hope  that 
hastened  victory.  Not  only  was  this  moral 
factor  of  the  highest  importance,  but  also  the 
enormous  material  aid  placed  at  our 'disposal* 
Nobody  among  us  will  ever  forget  what 
America  did." 

Let  us  hope  that  neither  will  any  among  us 
ever  forget  for  a  single  instant  how  much  was 
paid  for  us  in  blood  and  anguish  by  those  who 
held  the  beast  at  bay  from  us  for  long  years 
before  we  put  forth  a  stroke  in  our  own  de- 
fense or  in  friendly  help  or  in  support  of 
our  ideals. 

That  our  aid  arrived  in  time  to  help  turn 
the  tide,  that  our  men  were  magnificent  when 
their  opportunity  was  given  them,  is  cause  not 
ior  vaunting  ourselves,  but  only  for  grateful- 
ness that  pur  honor  remains  to  us — that  we 
have  not  hiad  to  accept  life  and  liberty  at  other 
men's  hands  while  our  hands  stayed  in  our 
pockets. 

Our  fighting  men  redeemed  us  in  our  own 
eyes;  Aey  restored  our  souls'  dignity;  for  this 
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we  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  them.  But 
we  can  never  be  braggart  about  it  It  might 
so  easily  have  come  too  late! 

On  August  6f  Foch  was  made  Marshal  of 
France, 

And  two  days  later,  the  British,  on  the 
Somme,  launched  the  first  really  successful 
offensive  of  the  war — ^not  stopping  a  drive, 
but  inaugurating  one. 

At  last  Foch  was  able  to  make  war  as  he 
had  for  years  contended  that  war  should  be 
made:    The  way  to  make  war  is  to  attack. 

It  was  his  plan,  now  that  he  had  the  men 
to  make  this  possible,  to  keep  the  enemy  busy 
by  striking  first  at  one  point  of  the  long  line 
running  from  Belgium  to  the  Piave,  and 
then  at  another.  And  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber the  Allied  line  on  the  Western  front  was 
back  where  it  ran  in  the  deadlock  of  1915-16 
while  the  attack  on  Verdun  was  raging. 

"General  Pershing,"  Foch  has  said,  "wished 
to  have  his  army  concentrated,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  an  American  sector.  The  Argonnc 
and  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  were  a  sector 
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hard  to  tackle.  So  I  said  to  him:  'All  right; 
your  men  have  the  devil's  own  punch.  They 
will  get  away  with  it.    Go  to  it.'  '* 

And  they  went!  That  was  the  famous  St. 
Mihiel  salient.  The  American  infantry  started 
their  advance  there  on  September  26.  They 
went  forward  with  a  rush.  On  their  left, 
the  French  advanced  as  rapidly,  and  on 
October  i  re-took  St.  Quentin,  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  held  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
October  2  the  British,  operating  on  the  left  of 
the  French,  reached  Cambrai  which  also  had 
been  in  German  hands  for  more  than  four 
years. 

October  4  the  HohenzoUem  King  of  Bid- 
garia  deserted  his  doomed  allies  and  his 
throne  and  began  looking  for  a  place  of 
refuge. 

And  on  that  day  the  HohenzoUern  govern- 
ment at  Berlin  had  so  little  relish  for  the 
situation  on  all  fronts,  that  it  besought  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "to  take  in 
hand  the  restoration  of  peace,  acquaint  all  the 
belligerent  states  with  this  request  and  invite 
them  to  seid  plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose 
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of  opening  negotiations.  •  .  .  With  a  view 
to  avoiding  further  bloodshed,  the  Ger- 
man Government  requests  the  immediate 
condusicHi  of  an  armistice  on  land  and  water 
and  in  air/' 

October  10/ Austria  and  Turkey  joined  Ger- 
many in  appealing  for  pieace  terms.  Notes 
continued  to  pass  between  the  Germaiuc  capi- 
tals and  Washington,  D.  C 

But  Foch  fought  on. 

The  Americans  had  cleared  the  last  comer 
of  the  Argonne  of  German  machine-gun  nests 
and  gunners,  and  were  widening  their  offens- 
ive on  the  Meuse.  The  French  had  taken 
Laon,  and  were  pushing  on.  The  British  had 
taken  Lens  and  Cambrai  and  were  advancing 
on  Douai  and  Lille. 

On  the  23rd  of  October  the  President  of 
the  United  States  referred  the  matter  of  the 
armistice  to  the  Allies.  On  the  29th,  the 
Allied  War  Council  met  at  Versailles  to  fix 
the  armistice  conditions. 

(Foch  meanwhile  had  launched  an  offens- 
ive against  the  Austrians  on  the  Piave.) 

Now,  an  armistice  is  supposed  to  be  a  ces- 
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sation  of  hostilities  for  an  agreed  period^  all 
combatants  to  remain  as  they  were;  if  the 
parley  for  peace  is  not  successful,  the  struggle 
is  to  resume  where  it  paused,  neither  side 
having  gained  or  lost,  except  as  delay  may 
or  may  not  have  been  favorable  to  them. 

Foch  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
granting  the  hard-pushed  enemy  that  sort  of 
an  armistice — ^time  to  recuperate,  to  parley 
while  Winter  came  on  and  postponed  the  re- 
sumption of  his  offensive  until  Spring.  To 
do  that  meant  to  prolong  the  war  probably 
another  year,  at  enormous  cost  in  lives,  suffer- 
ing, materials. 

What  he  would  grant  would  be  an  armistice 
in  which  the  enemy,  so  far  from  keeping  his 
positions  would  abandon  them  all  and  retire 
far  behind  the  Rhine;  in  which  the  Allies,  so 
far  from  keeping  their  positions,  would  follow 
the  retreating  enemy  into  his  own  country, 
and  police  it;  in  which  the  enemy,  so  far  from 
resting  on  his  sword,  would  hand  it  over— his 
swords,  and  his  cannon,  and  his  machine-gunSi 
and  his  fleet  and  his  submarines  and  his  air^ 
craft  and  his  locomotives;  in  which  he  would 
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release  all  Allied  prisoners  and  not  ask  the 
release  of  any  of  his  captured  men. 

The  terms  were  the  most  ignominious  ever 
imposed  upon  a  prostrate  enemy.  The  sole 
reason  for  referring  to  them  as  "'armistice 
terms''  was  that  peace  terms  are  final  and  ab- 
solute, and  these  were  not  final — ^they  would 
be  made  much  worse  if  the  Germans  failed 
to  satisfy  their  conquerors  on  every  point. 

When  the  Allied  War  Council  had  agreed 
with  Fodi  on  the  armistice  terms,  he  said: 

'^Within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  I  can  break 
the  German  army  in  three,  envelop  a  section 
of  it,  and  take  a  million  prisoners.  Is  Acre 
any  condition  which»  in  the  opinion  of  any 
of  you,  could  be  imposed  upon  the  enemy  then, 
more  conclusive  than  those  of  the  armistice?" 

No  one  could  think  of  anything  that  might 
add  a  jot  to  the  completeness  of  Germany's 
subjugation. 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, "we  will  proceed  with  the 
armistice.  When  all  is  won  that  can  be  won 
for  die  safety  and  honor  of  France  and  her 
Allies,  I  cannot  for  the  sake  of  prestige  or 
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gratification  or  personal  glory,  order  action 
that  would  cost  the  life  of  any  parents'  young 
son,  any  little  child's  father.  I  am  a  bereaved 
father.  I  think  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
whom  further  fighting  must  bereave.  The  en- 
veloping advance  which  our  armies  could 
make  in  ten  to  fourteen  days  would  cost  us 
thousands  of  lives,  many  maimed  men.  If 
those  things  must  be  to  bring  the  triumph  of 
Right,  we  can  bear  them  again  as  we  have 
borne  them  these  years  past.  But  not  for  any 
other  reason!" 

"The  German  high  command,"  he  said  later, 
at  Treves,  "was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
it  faced  a  colossal  disaster.  When  it  sur- 
rendered, everything  was  prepared  for  an 
offensive  in  which  it  would  infallibly  have  suc- 
cumbed. The  Germans  were  lost  They 
capitulated.    That  is  the  whole  story." 

The  German  plenipotentiaries  arrived  at  the 
French  front  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
November  7,  and  were  escorted  to  the  Chateau 
Francf  ort  to  spend  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  were  taken  to  Rethondes  in  the  forest 
of  Compiegne.     There  Foch   (whose  head- 
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quarters  were  at  Senlis,  twenty-tWo  miles 
nearer  Paris)  awaited  them  in  his  special 
train. 

I  may  be  quite  wrong  about  bis  reason  for 
receiving  the  German  envoys  in  a  railway  car- 
riage. But  my  surmise  about  it  is  that  he 
did  not  want  any  fixed  place  associated  with 
Germany's  humiliation  until  those  empowered 
to  act  for  the  defunct  empire  of  William  I 
came  to  the  Gallery  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles 
and  there,  where  the  German  empire  had  been 
proclaimed,  witnessed  the  formal  degradation 
before  the  representatives  of  all  civilization  of 
their  nation  that  was  /built  on  the  principle 
that  Might  is  Right 

Next  to  this  in  poetic  justice  would  have 
been  to  siunmon  those  plenipotentiaries  before 
him  at  Senlis  where  their  troops  had  com- 
mitted such  insensate  horrors  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914.  But  for  reasons  of  his  own  (which 
we  may  be  sure  had  nothing  to  do  with 
courtesy)  Foch  went  part  way  to  meet  them. 

They  complained,  afterwards,  that  he  re- 
ceived them  coldly.  If  he  was  able  to  keep  his 
maimer  cold,  it  was  only  because  his  self-com« 
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mand  is  so  great  For  no  other  man  in  the 
world  knows  so  well  as  he  the  extent  and  the 
enormity  of  the  crimes  those  men  and  their 
masters  and  their  minions  are  guilty  of.  A 
primitive  man,  or  any  tmdiscipUned  modem 
ma(h,  would  have  leaped  at  their  throats.  In* 
stead,  Foch  treated  them  as  if  they  were 
human  though  not  humane  beings,  and  read  to 
them  slowly  and  in  a  loud  voice,  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  for  which  they  had  asked. 

Mathias  Erzberger,  their  spokesman,  re* 
quested  a  cessation  of  hostilities  whilst  a 
courier  carried  the  terms  to  German  General 
'Headquarters  at  Spa, 

There  the  Kaiser,  Hindenburg  and  others 
awaited  particulars. 

Foch  declined  to  cease  hostilities.  He  knew 
his  enemy  too  well. 

As  soon  as  the  Kaiser  learned  what  the 
terms  were,  he  abdicated  his  throne  and  fled 
his  country.  When  the  courier  had  returned, 
and  Ithe  German  plenipotentiaries  once  more 
presented  themselves  before  Foch  (again  in 
his  car)  the  'War  Lord"  of  all  the  world  was 
cowering  in  a  Holland  hiding  place,  his  blub* 
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bering  heir  was  in  another,  and  a  Social  Re- 
public had  been  declared  in  Berlin. 

How  the  Hohenzollerns  knew  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  full  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
courier's  return  to  German  Headquarters  at 
Spa,  I  have  not  seen  explained  or  heard  any 
one  conjecture. 

From  Rethondes  to  Spa  is  a  matter  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  road,  and 
nearly  forty-eight  hours  were  consumed  by 
the  courier  in  covering  that  distance;  he  did 
not  reach  German  Headquarters  until  ten 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  November  lo.  But 
the  Kaiser  abdicated  and  the  Crown  Prince 
renounced  his  claims  to  the  throne,  in  Spa  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  they  were  both  out 
of  the  country  when  the  courier  was  received, 
his  papers  were  read,  and  he  was  sent  back 
with  word  to  the  plenipotentiaries  to  get 
amelioration  of  some  conditions,  if  possible, 
but  in  any  event  to  sign. 

If  the  press  reports  are  not  in  error  as  to 
the  time  the  courier  arrived  at  Spa,  then  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  must  have  been  made 
known  to  the  Hohenzollerns  by  telegraph  or 
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other  quick  communication  very  early  on  Sat- 
urday— probably  as  soon  as  the  courier  re- 
crossed  his  own  lines,  which  he  could  have 
done  not  many  hours  after  quitting  Compiegne 
forest.  And  Berlin  seems  to  have  known  the 
terms  at  least  as  soon;  for  it  was  '*the  receipt 
of  an  urgent  telegram"  from  Berlin,  which 
the  Kaiser  is  reported  to  have  read  with  a 
shiver,  that  precipitated  the  abdication  and 
flight 

These  details  are  significant,  even  in  so 
brief  a  sketch  of  Foch's  life  as  this  is;  for 
in  their  very  confusion  and  obscurity  they 
tell  a  great  story  of  what  was  either  realized 
or  feared  in  the  German  camps  and  in  the 
German  capital. 

The  magnitude  of  that  which  Foch  was 
ready  (and  was  by  his  enemies  known  to  be 
ready)  to  do  could  not  be  better  conveyed  to 
us  than  by  the  panicky  haste  of  those  who 
knew  themselves  doomed,  to  make  any  con- 
cessions but  at  all  costs  to  avert  Foch's  next 
move. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  Sunday,  the  Ger- 
man delegation  (which  had  by  Foch's  orders 
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been  scrupulously  served  in  the  matter  of  their 
creature  comforts)  again  presented  itself 
before  him  in  his  railway  car.  Four  hours 
were  spent  discussing  the  possibility  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  conditions  exacted,  and 
modifications  were  made  which  in  no  degree 
altered  the  completeness  of  Germany's  sub- 
jugation. 

Then  the  papers  were  signed. 

The  Germans  were  punctiliously  escorted  to 
their  own  lines.  I  have  not  heard  what  Foch 
did;  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  he  went  back  to  bed,  and  to  sleep. 

Perhaps,  after  giving  orders  for  notifying 
his  Government  and  her  Allies,  he  sent  a 
message  to  Madame  Foch.  But  I  am  quite 
sure  that  otherwise  he  did  not  "celebrate,"  ex- 
cept that  he  gave  God  thanks  for  the  victory. 
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DURING  THE  ARMISTICE  AND. 
AFTER 

WHEN  the  French  army  rode  into 
Metz,  Foch  was  not  at  its  head. 
There  may  or  there  may  not  be  an- 
other man  who  could  and  would  have  fore- 
gone that  satisfaction;  but  certainly  there  are 
not  many. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  avoided 
the  occasion;  although  it  would  be  like  him  to 
take  advantage  of  some  good  excuse  for  ab- 
sence if  he  thought  there  was  one  of  his  gen- 
erals who  specially  deserved  and  desired  the 
honor  of  that  triumphant  entry  into  reclaimed 
Metz. 

The  attitude  of  Foch  toward  praise  and 
plaudits  and  personal  glory  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
one  of  the  supremely  great  things  about  him. 
I  cannot  imagine  him  *'ducking"  shyly  away 
from  any  {Jace  where  he  knew  he  ought  to 
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for  fear  of  salvos  of  acclaim;  it  would  be  as 
unsoldierly  to  him  to  dodge  cheers  as  to  flee 
from  battle,  if  that  way  his  duty  lay.  And, 
similarly,  I  cannot  imagine  him  going  any- 
where to  gratify  his  personal  feelings  and  col- 
lect the  praises  due  him,  if  there  was  an  urgent 
reason  for  his  being  somewhere  else. 

The  business,  military  and  executive,  of  see- 
ing that  the  armistice  terms  were  fulfilled,  was 
tremendous.  Much  of  it  devolved  upon  him 
and  made  inconceivably  great  requisitions  on 
that  genius  he  has  "for  the  command  of 
enormous  material  difficulties'' — a  genius  he 
first  displayed  in  getting  the  Ninth  Army 
across  the  Mame  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Ger- 
mans, in  September,  19 14;  and  which  he  fur- 
ther evidenced  in  every  succeeding  phase,  be- 
ginning with  the  reconstitution  of  all  the 
forces  fighting  on  the  Yser. 

The  armistice  period  was  a  period  of  ex- 
treme demands  on  him.  In  it  there  was  scant 
opportunity  to  go  here  or  there  with  his 
triumphant  armies.  His  work  in  the  field,  as 
a  commanding  general,  had  practically  ceased 
with  his  removal  from  the  Ninth  Army  after 
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Ferdinand  Foch 


Showing  His  Insignia  as  a  Marshal  of  France,  Consisting  of 

Seven  Stars  on  Each  Sleeve  and  Four  Rows  of 

Oak  Leaves  on  His  Cap. 
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little  more  than  a  month  of  such  command. 
From  the  time  he  took  up  his  headquarters 
on  the  hill  at  Cassel,  he  became  ''a  desk  man" ; 
it  was  no  longer  his  function  to  execute 
orders;  thenceforth  he  had  the  far  more  try- 
ing duty  of  issuing  orders — a  truly  awful  re- 
sponsibility and  one  which  demands  much 
solitude,  much  soul-searching  as  well  as  map- 
pondering  and  other  weighing  of  the  ponder- 
able which  is  so  easily  off -set  by  the  imponder- 
able, the  unguessable. 

There  are  few  situations  possible  in  life  in 
which  a  man  could  be  set  apart  with  his  soul 
and  have  so  much  demanded  of  his  commun- 
ings as  was  demanded  of  Foch  from  October, 
1914,  oh  to  October,  1918.  Every  decision  he 
made  involved  lives — hundreds  and  thousands 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives — ^and  not 
one  pang  of  what  must  be  suffered  for  each 
life  laid  down  was  strange  to  him;  his  only 
son  was  among  the  first  to  die  for  France  and 
human  liberties;  and  one  of  his  daughters  was 
widowed;  the  home  he  "left  in  the  joyousness 
of  a  midsummer  Sunday'*  was  desolate,  and  it 
stood  forever  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  homes 
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in  France  and  latterly,  in  the  lands  of  all  the 
Allies,  with  whose  best-beloved  he  made  this 
or  that  move  in  the  war  to  preserve  civiliza- 
tion. Nor  were  the  lives  he  staked  all  that 
were  involved;  there  were  all  that  were  inci- 
dentally menaced  if  his  strategy  failed — ^all 
that  must  suffer  immediately  and  all  that  must 
suffer  ultimately  under  the  heel  of  the  brute 
if  the  brute  were  not  destroyed. 

A  man  who  has  lived  thus  for  more  than 
four  years,  sharing  the  awfulness  of  his 
burden  only  with  Almighty  God,  must  needs 
have  passed  to  a  spiritual  plane  whereon  such 
self-considerations  as  still  sway  the  rest  of 
us  have  ceased  to  obtrude  themselves. 

The  quest  of  personal  glory  is  as  hard  to 
associate  with  Ferdinand  Foch  as  with  the 
little  Maid  of  France.  Both  fought  for  God 
and  for  France  and  for  a  Cause,  as  thdr 
Voices  directed  them;  that  he  has  one  of  the 
best  brains  of  modem  or  of  all  times,  and 
that  she  did  "not  know  her  A,  B,  C/'  sets 
them  not  so  far  apart  as  the  materialist  might 
imagine;  for  the  thing  that  made  both  invinci- 
ble was  the  power  of  their  faith  to  create  an 
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unconquerable  ardor  in  themselves  and  in 
their  men.  The  churches  in  France  wherein 
Foch  knelt  seeking  guidance,  beseeching 
strength,  are  likely  to  be  doubly-consecrate,  for 
ages,  no  less  than  those  wherein  Jeanne  d'Arc 
prayed.  She  is  venerated  not  as  a  military 
leader  (though  she  was  that)  but  as  the  one 
who  awakened  the  soul  of  mediaeval,  much- 
partitioned  France  and  made  possible  the 
nationalization  of  her  country.  He  will  be 
venerated  (by  the  great  majority)  not  as  "the 
first  stategist  of  Europe,'"  but  as  the  supreme 
incarnation  of  that  spirit  which  makes  modem 
France  transcendent  among  nations  vowed 
to  democracy. 

It  is  Foch's  "likeness"  to  the  myriad 
soldiers  of  France  that  France  adores — not 
his  difference  from  the  rest.  Her  poilu  is  her 
beau  ideal  of  faith  and  courage,  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  human  rights, 
of  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness,  of  invinci- 
bility in  that  his  cause  is  just.  France  is  too 
essentially  democratic  to  esteem  one  set  of 
characteristics  in  the  mass  of  men  and  another 
set  in  the  leaders  of  men.    Foch  and  Joffre 
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will  live  always  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men because,  like  Jeanne  d'Arc,  they  have  so 
much  to  say  to  everyone — ^so  much  that 
illtmiines  every  path  in  life  wherever  it  is 
laid. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1918,  JoflPre  took 
his  seat  among  the  Immortals  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  vacancy  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  was  that  made  by  the  death  of  Jules 
Claretie  who,  before  his  admission  to  the 
Academy  and  before  his  absorption  in  the 
affairs  of  La  Com^die  FranQaise,  had  written 
several  books  about  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

It  was  Ernest  Renan  who  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  Claretie  (in  February, 
1889)  and  he  said  that  it  was  still  too  soon 
to  know  whether  those  leaders  of  whom 
Qaretie  had  written  were  supremely  justified 
or  were  not. 

"You  are  young,"  Renan  said  to  the  new 
Immortal,  "and  you  will  see  this  question 
solved,  .  .  .  some  years  hence  it  will  be 
known;  if  in  ten  or  twenty  years  France  is 
pro^erous  and  free,  faithful  to  right,  strong  / 
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in  the  friendship  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  then  the  cause  of  the  young  Revolu- 
tionists is  won;  the  world  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  endeavor  without  having  had  to  know 
their  unripe  bitterness/' 

Joffre  quoted  this  part  of  Renan's  address, 
in  taking  his  seat.  Qaretie  had  not  lived  quite 
long  enough  to  see,  save  with  the  eye  of  faith, 
that  day  Renan  foretold;  but  Claretie's  suc- 
cessor in  the  French  Academy  had  seen  it! 
And  it  was  like  him  to  say: 

*'I  think,  gentlemen,  that  in  doing  me  the 
honor  of  receiving  me  into  your  august  body, 
your  desire  is  to  pay  homage  to  that  glorious 
French  army  which  has  proved  that  the  soul 
of  France  is  steadfast  for  the  rights  of  man, 
even  unto  death  that  men  may  be  free." 

Accepting  the  honor  as  paid  through  him 
to  the  men  who  had  proved  the  worth  of  that 
Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity  the  Revolu- 
tion declared  and  decreed,  Joffre  asked  per- 
mission to  name  those  to  whom,  he  deemed, 
the  gratitude  of  France  and  of  France's  Im- 
mortals was  due.  And  first  among  them  he 
named  Foch. 
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This  was  gradous;  it  was  generous;  but  it 
was  more  than  that  And  though  Joffre  went 
on  to  name  many  leaders,  many  armies,  many 
moral  forces  incarnate  in  many  men  as  co- 
responsible  for  victory,  no  one  could  know 
quite  so  well  as  he  how  comfdetely  the  France 
of  which  Renan  dreamed  as  a  glorious  pos- 
sibility, is  realized  and  typified  in  Ae  man 
whose  name  leads  all  the  rest  as  having  saved 
not  France  only  but  the  liberties  of  mankind 

Bonaparte,  although  he  was  not  French 
(save  technically)  and  not  a  democrat,  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  France  in  spite  of  all  he 
cost  tiiem;  because  he  aggrandized  France, 
made  her  supreme  in  many  things  besides 
extent  and  power.  It  is  instinctive  in 
every  Frenchman  (or  woman,  or  child!) 
to  revere  anyone  who  does  new  credit  to 
the  name  of  France  or  brings  new  glory 
to  it;  for  the  passionate  love  of  country 
is  the  primary  religion  of  the  French — ^th^ 
may  of  may  not  have  another,  but  unless  they 
are  totally  ren^;ade  they  have  that  faith,  that 
devotion. 

In  Ferdinand  Foch  they  have  a  great  leader 
who  is  in  no  sense  an  ''accident"  (as  Bona- 
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parte  was),  a  sporadic  development  in  their 
midst,  a  spectacular  growth  on  an  exotic  stem. 
They  have,  rather,  a  quintessential  Frenchman 
of  to-day,  even  more  widely  representative  of 
his  countrymen  than  Lincoln  was  of  ours. 

"The  fame  of  one  man,"  says  Henri  Bor- 
deaux, "is  nothing  unless  its  represents  the 
obscure  deeds  of  the  anonymous  multitude." 

This  is  a  t3rpically  modem  idea,  and  typic- 
ally French.  France  of  to-day  would  not  deny 
the  worth  of  any  development  because  it  was 
singular,  isolate;  but  what  she  is  particularly 
interested  in  is  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  that  are  followed  by  the 
many  and  are  open  (broadly  speaking)  to  all. 

Gu3memer,  for  a  shining  instance,  is  the 
idol  of  every  schoolchild  in  France,  not  for  his 
daring  alone,  nor  for  the  number  of  boche 
birds  of  prey  he  brought  down;  but  because 
wealth  and  influence  were  unavailing  to  get 
him  an  opportunity  beyond  what  the  poorest, 
humblest  youngster  might  have  got  in  the 
same  indomitable  way;  and  because  frail 
health  and  puny  strength  could  not  debar  him 
from  the  sublimest  exploits  of  daring  for 
France*    His  circumstance — ^physical  and  ma- 
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terial — ^tended  to  bind  him  to  the  soft  places 
of  eartfi.  His  desire  to  serve  France  gave 
him  wings  to  fly  far  beyond  the  eagles.  He 
has  no  grave.  He  rides  the  empyrean  for  all 
time,  to  tell  the  youth  of  France  how  sur- 
mountable is  everything  to  one  who  loves  his 
country  and  the  rights  of  mankind. 

Foch  is  of  less  legendary  sort,  but  he,  too, 
epitomizes  France;  and  he  will  be  increasingly 
potent  as  time  goes  on,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  sword  is  or  is  not  superseded  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

"The  obscure  deeds  of  the  anonymous 
multitude"  are  much  like  his  own  obscure 
deeds  prior  to  the  great  day  when  France 
needed  him  and  found  him  ready. 

Every  black-smocked  schoolboy  in  France 
loitering  along  historic  highways  to  his  gray- 
stuccoed  school,  may  feel  in  himself  a  Foch 
of  to-morrow — ^and  quicken  his  steps  so  that 
he  may  make  himself  a  little  more  ready  for 
his  recitation. 

Every  youth  entering  upon  his  military 
training  must  find  in  Foch  a  comrade  whose 
influence  is  all  toward  thoroughness,  "Learn 
to  think/'  was  Foch's  personal  admonition  for 
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long  years  before  he  thus  charged  his  students. 

Every  teacher  toiling  to  impart  not  knowl- 
edge alone  but  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the 
zeal  to  use  it  nobly,  has  in  Foch  such  a  fellow 
as  the  annals  of  that  great  profession  do  not 
duplicate.  Other  teachers  may  have  influ- 
enced more  pupils ;  but  no  human  teacher  ever 
saw  such  a  demonstration  of  his  principles — 
to  the  saving  of  mankind. 

Every  good  father  in  France  may  see  him- 
self in  Foch — and  especially  every  father  who 
gave  his  son  for  France  and  her  ideals. 

Every  man  whose  work  in  life  calls  him  to 
lead  other  men,  in  peace  or  in  war,  has  su- 
preme need  of  Foch;  because  Foch  embodies 
those  principles  of  leadership  to  which  men 
are  now  responsive,  those  ideals  toward  which 
they  are  striving.  Particularly  as  a  coordi- 
nator is  Foch  great — ^and  potent  for  the  future. 
There  is,  probably,  no  other  kind  of  service 
so  important  to  the  world's  welfare,  now,  as 
that  of  bringing  men  together;  making  them 
see  that  fundamentally  they  are  all,  if  they  are 
right-minded,  fighting  for  the  same  thing;  and 
that  in  union  there  is  strength. 

As  a  scholar,  Foch  is  brilliant  besides  being 
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profound.  As  a  man^  he  is  simple — and 
France  admires  simplicity;  he  is  el^:ant — and 
France  loves  the  elegance  that  is  the  expres- 
sion of  fine  thinking,  fine  feeling;  he  is  modest 
of  his  own  attainments,  and  proud  of  France's 
glory. 

For  nearly  every  great  commander,  victory 
in  arms  has  led  to  power  in  the  state. 

Foch  is  a  statesman  as  preeminently  as  he 
is  a  warrior.  His  counsel  was  as  weighty  in 
the  peace  settlement  as  his  stratify  was  in 
winning  the  war. 

But  one  cannot  conceive  him  using  his 
prestige,  military  or  diplomatic,  to  increase  his 
personal  power. 

He  has  served  God  and  man;  he  has  served 
his  country  and  his  conviction  of  right.  He 
is  content  therewith — ^just  as  he  hopes  millions 
of  men  are  content  who  have  done  the  same 
according  to  their  best  ability. 

"I  approach  the  twilight  of  my  life,'"  he 
wrote  not  long  ago,  "with  the  consciousness 
of  a  good  servant  who  will  rest  in  the  peace 
of  his  Lord.  Faith  in  eternal  life,  in  a  good 
and  merciful  God,  has  sustained  me  in  the 
hardest  hours.  Prayer  has  illumined  my  soul.'* 
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In  presenting  to  Foch  the  baton  of  a  Miar- 
^al  of  France,  President  Poincare  recalled 
certain  definitions  he  had  often  heard  Foch 
reiterate:  "War  is  the  department  of  moral 
force;  battle,  the  struggle  between  two  wills; 
victory,  the  moral  superiority  of  the  conqueror, 
the  moral  depression  of  the  conquered/' 

"This  moral  superiority,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  to  the  new  Mar- 
shal of  France,  "you  have  tended  like  a 
sacred  flame." 

Always,  the  tone  of  tribute  to  Foch  is  one 
of  veneration  for  the  greatness  of  his  soul 
and  his  preeminent  ability  to  represent  and  to 
lead  his  people. 

"You  are  not,"  President  Poincare  went 
on,  "of  those  who  let  themselves  be  downcast 
by  danger;  neither  are  you  of  those  whom 
victory  dazzles.  You  do  not  believe  that  we 
arc  near  the  end  of  our  efforts  and  our  sacri- 
fices. You  guard  against  optimism  as  much 
as  against  depression." 

This  he  said  to  Foch,  in  the  field,  on  August 
23,  1918,  when  the  fruits  of  victory  though 
in  sight  were  not  yet  within  grasp. 

Had  the  presentation  been  three  montiis 
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later,  President  Poincarc  would  (I  tiunk) 
have  spoken  not  differently;  better  even  than 
before,  he  would  have  known  that  Foch  is  not 
''of  those  whom  victory  dazzles'";  and  not  less 
clearly  than  before  would  he  have  perceived 
that  Foch  does  not  "believe  that  we  are  near 
tfie  end  of  our  efforts  and  our  sacrifices." 

Foch  may  well  feel  that  he  has  done  his 
utmost  for  his  country  and  for  mankind,  in 
the  crisis  for  which  he  prepared  himself  and 
which  he  met  with  such  superb  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  Right;  but  he  certainly  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  ushered  in  the  millennium ;  he 
knows  what  other  demands  there  are  and  will 
be  upon  the  souls  of  men,  on  their  devotion  to 
their  country,  their  perception  of  truth  and 
honor,  and  their  ardor  and  ability  to  serve 
humanity.  He  knows  that  not  France  alone 
but  every  nation  has  need  to-day  suid  hence- 
forth of  leaders  who  will  do  just  what  he  did: 
personify  the  highest  ideals  of  their  people 
and  prepare  themselves  to  defend  those  ideals 
intelligently,  unselfishly,  devoutly. 

He  has  established  a  new  standard  in  leader- 
ship. Far  from  culminating  an  old  order, 
he  has  inaugurated  a  new— an  order  wfaidi 
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everyone  may  join  who  wills  to  serve.  Its 
motto  is:  "Right  is  Might;  believe  in  the 
power  of  Right;  learn  to  uphold  it;  strengthen 
others,  as  they  come  in  contact  with  you,  to 
meet  the  enemies  of  Right  and  to  vanquish 
them;  never  forget  that  the  moving  power  of 
the  world  is  soul,  and  the  laws  of  the  soul 
were  made  by  God." 

Too  deep  a  student  of  history,  too  keen  an 
analyst  of  hiunan  nature  to  entertain  any  illu- 
sions about  the  enemy  he  has  conquered  but 
not  converted,  Foch  knows  that  if  what  he  has 
been  privileged  to  do  for  France  and  for  her 
allies  is  to  have  any  lasting  value,  there  must 
be  a  league  of  freedom-loving  peoples  as 
strong  and  as  united  to  preserve  peace  as  they 
were  to  win  it;  and  that  this  league  must  be 
supported  by  a  general  morale  not  one  whit 
less  devoted  to  the  end  in  view  than  was  the 
morale  which  won  the  war. 

Too  wise  to  feel  that  the  victory  is  his  save 
as  he  was  the  leader  who  re-organized  millions 
and  showed  them  how  to  make  their  convic- 
tion of  Right  prevail,  he  is  also  too  wise  to 
wish  that  his  were  the  power  to  create  the 
world  anew.    He  knows  that  not  only  will  the 
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to-morrows  of  mankind  be  as  the  multitudes 
of  mankind  make  them,  but  that  they  should ; 
be  not  otherwise  directed;  this,  of  all  things, 
is  what  the  overthrow  of  autocracy  means. 

He  helped  us  to  shake  off  the  Beast  who 
sought  to  impose  his  will  on  <  all  the  world. 
Briefly,  at  least,  that  Menace  is  restrained — 
thanks  to  the  indomitable  will  of  many  nations 
and  to  the  genius  of  Ferdinand  Foch. 

It  is  for  us — every  one  of  us! — to  say  what 
shall  come  out  of  the  security  that  Foch  and 
his  armies  have  maintained  for  us  at  so  great 
a  price;  how  long  we  shall  maintain  it  and 
how  honorably  we  shall  use  it. 

And  to  us,  widi  this  sacred  obligation  on 
us,  Foch  would  say: 

'It  is  not  enough  to  mean  well,  to  desire 
that  righteousness  shall  prevail;  it  is  not 
enough  even  to  be  willing  to  give  all,  should  it 
be  required  of  you.  You  must  know  how  to 
serve  your  ideals,  your  principles.  Victory 
always  goes  to  those  who  deserve  it  by  possess- 
ing the  greatest  power  of  will  and  intelligence." 

Prinitd  in  the  UnUed  States  of  America 
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Dov^  nn;  I  sball  not  ba  loi^wi|ided»  JiMt 
biold'Mi  «  momeat,  m  I  jhftre  but  few  wordi  to  mj* 
I  «l«Fa7«  ^^  '^f^W^  iong  ifttiodaotioiw  to  «Qnaoni» 
and  scarcelj  ever  lialiii  to  noe  with  iiagr  dc^reo  of 
patioaco.  I  ha^e  an  eqnal  dislike  to  a  long  intro- 
dnction  to  a  book,  and,  keoce,  imrhimadt^ 

The  following  pages  contain  a  brief,  nnyamished 
narratiye  of  the  incidents  of  my  life;  and  as,  in  the 
providence  of  Qodj  I  was  permitted  to  grow  up  with 
the  west,. it  maj^.&ot'.be  u^til^eresting  to  the  people 
of  the  we&t,  to  be  made  mote  Mlj  acquainted  with 
mj  somewhat  'evcntftd  Instory . 

For  npwa^'4£i^r^  jrear9  I  have  been  constantly 
engaged  tSx  |)r^hiDg  :the/Oospel  of  Jesus  Ohrist, 
in  the  woods,  cities,  and  Tillages  of  the  west;  and 
nearly  all  that  time,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  I 
have  noted,  my  name  has  been  on  the  effective  list 
of  traveling  preachers. 

My  time,  with  what  talents  I  had,  has  all  been 
consecrated  to  the  Church  of  my  choice,  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  I  would  not  recall  what  I  have 
done  and  suffered  for  Christ's  sake.  The  only  regret 
that  I  have  is,  that  I  did  not  accomplish  more. 

While  the  work  was  going  through  the  press,  I 
was  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  building  a  new 
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churco,  the  one  occupied  by  mj  chai^  being  too 
small.  Part  of  my  time  has  been  employed  in  rais- 
ing fdnds  for  this  object,  and  I  am  pledged  to  see 
this  infant  Ohnrch  through  its  difficulties. 

The  proceeds  of  this  wotky  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  its  publication,  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
a  benevolent  object;  and  I  trust  it  may  meet  with 
&vor  among  the  thousands  of  Ofaristian  fiiends  with 
whom  in  life  I  have  had  pleasant  o^MomuDicHii,  and 
with  whom  I  hope  to  spend  a  happy  eternity  m  tto 
communings  of  a  belter  world. 


Cmeifmaii,  Ohio,  Ma^,  18^5. 


J.  B.  Foasr. 
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E£Y.  JAMES  B.  FINLET. 

CHAP'TER  I. 

PARXHTAGX    AVD    XABLT    LIVX. 

Mr  ancetton  irere  SiuopeatiB.  My  patenal  gifand- 
Ub^  was  of  ^  old  stoek  of  Peimgjlrfliiiaasi  €rt»D  8eot- 
kad.  He  beiag  one  of  tile  joungeir  toM»  ys  elder  bnidie^» 
wfae,aooordiBg  to  the  lows  ni  prittogenitiure,  inherited  the 
Fiaiey  manor,  sent  him  t<»  the  El  Dorado  of  the  ireetem 
HQfld,  in  qaeti  of  hie  ibrtime.  Having  made  Pennsyfra- 
■a  hia  home,  he  was  fai  d«e  tim^  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Pattemm,  a  lady  from  Qermany.  My  maternal  grand- 
father—Mr.  James  Bradley— was  a  Tistxre  of  Wales.  My 
gtaadmother  was  from  Kiglaiid;  she  wsH  a  lady  of  rare 
endowments,  thoroughly  ednoated,  beiikg  ireD-read  in  the 
aneient  kmgnages.  During  the  period  of  revolutionary 
strife  and  suliering  she  made  herself  ac<}uainted  with 
nedieal  aeienee,  and  opened  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
woonded  soldiers,  admmistering  to  their  necessities  with 
her  own  b^evol^dt  hand. 

My  &ther-^Robert  W.  F!nley-^wss  bom  in  Bucks 
ooonty,  Pennsylvania;  and,  alter  having  received  all  the 
advantages  of  Mterary  training  firom  the  schools  of  his 
ae%hborhood  and  the  instra^tiom^  of  his  patriot  mother, 
be  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  Few  Jersey,  and  placed 
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under  the  caie  of  the  yenerable  and  talented  Dr.  Wither^ 
spoon,  President  of  that  institation.  After  haying  passed 
through  his  collegiate  course,  he  spent  sereral  years  in 
studying  theology,  and  was  occasionally  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  languages.  Being  prepared,  as  far  as  a  theo- 
logical training  could  prepare  him,  for  the  work  of  the 
mimstry,  he  was  licensed,  by  the  Presbytery,  to  pre»^ 
the  Qospel. 

At  that  fixa^  tbere  were  great  and  pressing  calls  foi 
ministerial  labor  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia ;  and,  obeying  the  command  of  his  Master,  to 
"go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eyery 
creature,"  he  yolunteered  his  seryices  as  a  missionary  to 
that  then  distant  field. 

The  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state;  the  gloomy 
clouds  of  war  hung  bodingly  oyer  the  American  hoxiion; 
and  although  our  patriot  fathers  had  oast  off 'their  allegi- ' 
anee  to  the  British  crown,  had  strudk  the  decisiye  blow, 
and  erected  a  broad,. strong  platform  of  national  independ- 
ence, yet  the  days  of  trial  and  conflict  had  not  passed* 
The  B.ed  Sea  had  been  crossed,  the  Rubicon  had  been 
passed,  and  their  enemies  overthrown  like  the  enemies  of 
ancient  Israel;  yet,  before  they  could  gain  entire  and  un* 
disputed  possessicm  of  the  Dair  inheritance  they  claimed, 
eyery  foe  had  to  be  vanquished. 

The  times  in  which  men  live  develop  a  corresponding 
character.  A  missionary  of  that  day,  imbued  with  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  times,  would  not  be  likely  to  stop  to 
count  the  cost  of  a  perilous  enterprise  where  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Lord  was  concerned,  bnfy 
buckling  on  his  armor,  would  courageously  go  forth  at 
once  to  <' glorious  war."  There  being  no  missionary  bank 
in  any  of  the  American  Churches  at  that  day,  on  who9e 
resources  the  missionary  could  draw  the  needed  supplies^ 
young  Finley  bade  adieu  to  home  and  friends,  and,  in  the 
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Bftiae  of  his  Master,  tms^ang  in  God  for  help  and  direc- 
tion, burned  to  hn  distant  field  of  labor. 

No  sooner  did  lie  arrive,  than  he  entered  upon  his  work 
of  Tisiting  the  towns,  Tillages,  and  settlenients  in  North 
and  Soutii  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  preaching  the  Ck)spel, 
and  plantfaig  Ohnrches  in  deslitate  places.  Here  he  la- 
bored for  three  conseentiTe  years;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Bradley,  whose  father — 
Mr.  James  Bradley,  as  above  noticed — ^believing  he  could 
better'  the  condition  of  his  family  by  remoTing  to  a  new 
country,  sold  out  his  possessions  on  the  Delaware  river, 
and  remov^  to  North  CaroSna.  The  marriage  was  cele^ 
brated  in  the  year  1780,  and  on  the  following  year,  in  the 
mon^  of  July,  I  wa0  bom. 

The  horrors  of  a  civil  war  raged  with  great  fury; 
nmghbor  was  massacred  by  his  neighbor.  The  Tory 
par^,  urged  on  by  the  Irtish,  resorted  to  every  conceiv- 
dl>le  means  of  Of^nression  and  violence  to  drive  all  the 
Whigs  from  the  country,  or  keep  up  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. In  this  relentless  persecution  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity was  outraged;  and  the  barbarity  of  the  savages 
contending  for  their  native  hunting  grounds  against  the 
invasions  of  the  pale  feee,  falls  below  the  savagism  of 
Tory  warfare.  All  of  my  mother's  brothers  were  kOled 
in  this  most  deadly  strife.  Captain  James  Bradley  fell  in 
Gates's  defeat^  fighting  by  the  side  of  that  heroic  stranger. 
Baron  De  Ealh,  who,  filled  with  generous  emotions,  left 
Us  father-land,  to  join  in  our  struggles,  and  water  the  tree 
cf  liberty  with  his  heroic  blood.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Francis 
Bradley,  was  murdered  by  four  Tories  near  his  own 
house.  He  was  assaUed  by  them,  and,  knowing  their  pur- 
pose, he  resolved  to  sell  his  life  at  the  dearest  rate.  A 
fierce  and  deadly  encounter  ensued;  but,  being  overpow* 
ered  by  numbers,  he  was  conquered^  and  the  cowardly 
mffi&BS  shot  him  with  his  own  rifle. 
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Mr.  Join  Bradkj  wiui  taken  pm9Mr»  and  died  tm 
board  a  prison-ship.  My  £»tfaer  and  bis  eosgregatioa 
if«r«  very  odious  to  fte  Tory  party,  and  they  irere 
watched  bsA  waylaid  on  eyexy  occasioa;  so  th^t  their, 
lives  were  in  jeopardy  every  b^or.  Svea  the  sanolwury 
and  the  ianiily  altar  afioided  no  seonrity,  tmi  were  mth* 
\^9tfy  invaded  by  these  more  than  savage  wldte  mea. 
One  id  the  elders  of  ny  fiftther's  Ghnrob,  whila  ei^^agad 
hi  solemn  prayer  around  the  domestie  altar,  was  shot 
down  in  the  mklst  of  his  faaafly  by  one  of  his  Tory  neigh* 
bofs»  The  Tory  ott  passing  was  arrested  by  I3ie  voic#  of 
prayer^  and  st^thily  slipiniig  to  the  wi&dow»  whioh,  hka 
Dioiiers,  was  open,  he  t0<A:  a  oool  and  deUbenate  aim  «A 
the  heart  of  Ihe  worshiper,  and  his  qpiiit  fled  to  join  tini 
WMwhipers  above.  On  that  same  mwning  my  latiier 
was  shot  at  as  he  stepped  onl  of  the  door,  the  Ml  paa»* 
'mg  through  the  clothes  on  his  breast  Those  who  killed 
Mr.  Franoifi  Bradley  were  foUowed*  and  three  of  them 
kiUed;  the  other  midnng  his  escape.  After  the  war,  the 
fugitive  being  found  by  mj  uncle  Pricey  was  summarily 
punished. 

A  Tory  suyor,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  on  a  cer*^ 
tsin  ocpa^ion  collected  togeiher  .at  wm  house,  by  stratagem* 
all  the  wives  of  the  Wh^s,  and  hung  them  up  by  the  neoh 
till  almost  d^ad.  Thi9  speoies  of  torture  was  resort^ 
to  lor  the  puxpose  of  ei;tortii^  J&om  them  the  place  of 
their  husbaiids'  coig^fi^m^nt.  Their  love  and  courage 
proved  entirely  too  strong  for  this  trial,  and  not  in  one 
single  iustsnoe  wes  the  slightest  disdosore  made.  They 
d«^pised  aJika  tiiie  Tory  and  his  threats.  Some  time  after 
ths  war,  tlm  eM^e  v^^rous  mBJor  returned  to  the  same 
neighborhood  wfaer«  he  had  committed  the  dastardly  act, 
and  the  sons  of  those  mothers  whom  he  had  so  shame- 
fully abus^  took  him  out  one  night  to  a  swamp,  and 
gave  him  twenty  lashes  on  his  back  finr  every  woman  he 
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AAd  laokg;  thej  ikea  tanr«d  mi  feathered  hkn,  dndted 
ilim  in  ibe  swamp,  aikL  told  him  if  he  did  moi  levre  th« 
coutry  in  ene  month,  thej  would  draw  erery  imp  of 
Torj  Uood  out  of  hie  bodj. 

My  iprandparentB  were  enbjeeted  to  <he  aeyeraet  trialat 
not  only  sofii^ring  the  loss  of  their  ehUdrea*  but  their 
pfop^igij;  and  thw  ooadition  m  well  aa  that  of  aD  others 
ifanllitfly  situated,  would  haye  beea  vastly  wone*  had  il 
not  beea  for  the  mtiiug  Tigilaaee  and  iadoaiitaUe  eoor* 
sge  of  the  heroic  Marion. 

Like  ancient  Israel,  who,  while  rebnilding  the  temple  uk 
tronblons  timee,  had  to  bear  abo«t  them  the  weapons  of 
war,  so  the  ministers  of  the  Goepel  at  that  dajr  were 
obliged  to  carry  carnal  as  wfsU  as  spiiitnal  weapona.  My 
(hlher  was  obMgod^  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  take 
1^  arms  in  the  defense  of  his  eonntiy  and  family.  Ofkea 
while  a  little  boy  have  I  stood  by  my  mother's  knee  sad 
heard  her  tell  the  bloody  conflicts' of  those  days;  and  hee 
toagno.giew  eloqneat  as  she  described  the  thrilling  ad- 
Tentnres  of  the  ooitrageous  Marion.  She  frequently  en^* 
tertaiaed  ns  with  the  waa^songs  of  those  tiaaes.  I  recolr 
ket  a  Terse  of  one  of  those  soi^,  and  will  giye  It  to  the 
reader,  lis  a  specimen  of  the  epie  poetry  of  the  timea» 
The  song  was  composed  on  the  battle  <rf  King's  Mountain^ 
and  ran  thus : 

"Frond  Fergnson,  I19  placed  himaelf, 
AU  with  Ms  ragged  race,*  man; 
He  most  defied  the  living  Qod, 
To  take  him  from  that  place,  man; 
But  brate  Campbell  did  Uai  there  snnovnd, 
And  beat  him  on  his  chosen  ground. 
And  gave  him  there  a  deadly  Wound. 
With  peU  and  meU  the  Tories  feU; 
It's  hard  to  tell  how  bad  a  smell 
They  left  vpon  the  place,  man.** 

^Tories. 
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Ihiraig  the  eroitfiil  stroggte  of  (hd  Berohitioiiy  the  fires 
of  patriotisin  glowed  as  intensely  in  the  hearts  of  &e 
fanales  as  the  males.  Often  hare  I  listened,  with  inde- 
seribable  emotions^  to  the  patriotie  songs  sung  by  the  me* 
iodions  and  soul-ini^iring  Toiees  of  ihe  patriot  mothen 
and  daoghteis  of  that  daj. 

One  has  said,  let  me  write  &e  songs  of  a  eoontrj,  and 
I  eaze  not  who  makes  its  laws.  Ilik  lematk  is  fall  of 
meaning.  No  one  esn  tdl  the  wonders  altered  by  the 
power  of  the  patriotic  songs  of  a  eoontry.  It  mattets  not 
how  homefy^  they  ate.  If  they  breathe  &e  spirit  of  the 
times,  they  touch  the  heart  and  ronse-it  to  action.  The 
''Hail  Columbia*'  of  America,  ''Hail  to  the  chief"  of 
Seotlandi  "Britannia  roles  the  wave"  of  fiqfland,  the 
"Marseilles  Hymn"  of  France,  the  "EringoBragh"  of 
Ireland,  have  accomplished  more  in  infuang  patriotism 
and  a  military  spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  people  than  all 
ether  a^ncies  combined. 

We  well  understand  the  power  of  hcfy  song  in  rousing 
the  dormant  soul  and  raising  the  thooghts  to  h«a?en. 
That  inimitable  poet  Charles  Wesley  understood  the  powei 
and  influence  of  s<mg,  who,  when  asked  by  a  dissolute 
company  for  a  song,  and  being  allowed  to  sing  one  <tf  hir 
ewn  ocmqpoeing,  commenced, 

**  Usted  into  the  cause  of  lin, 

Wby  shovld  a  goodlie  oftt? 
Mmic,  alasl  too  long  haa  been 

Fres8*d  to  obey  the  devU. 
Bmnken,  or  light,  or  lewd,  the  lay 

Tends  to  the  soul's  nndoing; 
Widens,  and  strews  with  flowers  the  way 

Down  to  eternal  rain." 

So,  gentle  reader,  you  see  I  took  my  birth  in  the  storm 
of  war,  and  my  nursery  tales  and  songs  were  all  of  war. 
Often  while  my  precious  mother  would  sing  to  me  the 
mournful  dirge  of  death,  have  I  seen  the  tears  steal  down 
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M(t  ealm  aad  qtuet  face,  and,  while  mj  heart  would  beat 
with  uiraUerable  emotioii8»  I  h«ye  felt  Uie  qiirit  of  rerengo 
lise  aad  kindle  my  whole  natiiie  into  a  ttonn. 

My  parents  and  relatives  were  all  Presbyteriane,  eicept 
ny  grandmother  Bradley,  who  was  a  Whitefield  Method- 
mt,  and  had  been  eonyerted  to  God  in  her  eariy  life  by 
the  ministiy  of  that  dsstmgoiahed  and  eloquent  man  of 
God,  Ber.  George  Whitefield.  She  was  a  lealoos  and 
happy  Ghriatian.  Her  ezperienoe  waa  bright  and  olear 
on  the  snbjeet.<tf  ezperimental  rdigion,  and  differed  from 
the  most  of  profeaaorBy  aa  also  from  the  ezperienoe  of  her 
miniatera.  Tfaia  <^lten  brought  on  a  oontroTeray  between 
her  and  her  miniatera  and  Ghriatian  frienda.  She  ez- 
pieaaed*  in  elear  and  direct  terma,  her  belief  in  the  wit- 
neaa  of  the  Spirit,  and  always  bore  teatimony  to  the  feet 
ftat  ahe  knew  God  had  power  on  earth  to  forgiye  aina, 
beeauae  ahe  felt  in  her  own  heart  the  pardoning  Ioto  of 
God.  Soeh  a  profeaaion  waa  regarded  by  both  preaohera 
and  pe<^e  aa  preaumptuona,  if  not,  indeed,  a  apeeiea  of 
fenatidam.  The  dootrine  then  taught  waa,  that  fergire- 
Bosa  of  aina  eoold  not  be  known  till  death  or  alter  death, 
and  that  it  was  neeesaary  for  ua  to  commit  aome  ain  to 
pieyent  aelf-ezaltation  and  rain  oonfidenee.  It  waa  urged 
as  impossyble  for  man  to  know  hia  aina  forgiren,  beeauae 
the  decreea  of  €k>d  ocmeetning  election  were  aeeret,  and 
could  not  be  rerealed  or  made  known  till  death,  or  after 
the  soul  pasaed  into  the  spirit-world.  From  all  this  she 
wannly  diaaented,  affirming  that  she  knew  the  time  and 
jdaoe  of  her  conyeraion,  and  that  ahe  had  the  witneaa  of 
the  diyine  l^irit  bearing  witneaa  with  her  spirit  that  she 
vaa  a  child  of  God. 

At  the  close  of  the  Beyolutionary  war,  the  new  worid, 
as  it  was  then  called,  or,  in  other  words,  the  land  of 
Boone — ^Kentneky — excited  the  attention  of  my  fethcr 
and  others,  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  Ck>lonel 
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Boone;  and,  taUng  witb  Idv  two  ^  Us  k-oAtera  slid  «f 
msBjr  odwin  of  itkt  ii0lghberi  m  4Mb^  lo  tfotK^pMif 
him,  he  started  oat  oil  a  tour  of  olfploMtiov.  It  war  Hi 
tfw  firing  of  t7d4  tfnt  Aey  cutMNl  upon  Ihii  «i^^6dldoii ; 
Slid,  aOar  ira^reniftg  tbo  lengCll  mdf  fenr^aaMi  of  tii^  kad/ 
th^y  yttanod  ia  tha  amdmifr,  uMi  iho  tKMt  gk^irJ«^  m>- 
ooattte  of  Ma  tcotealrtal  pandioa,  lUa  nsir  CteMtf/<«iQi>i9^ 
ibg  ^th>  ttMk  aad  hofioy/'  Ko  aaoner  iMd  thl#  kiM- 
gonce  baen  lecoiirad^  liuni  «ia»y  flniliaa  fMbtrod  im 
0B^(rtte.  My  gtaad^avofttay  bai^g  too  old  to  aiaeoatttor 
tiio  parik  aad  fatigaaa  of  the  irfldomeaar  iNMi  not  i»^bot 
to  go:  wheraiqKnt  my  latfaet  yiaMod  to  tikeiritiahoa,  idbMff*^ 
doaed  hb  parpoae  of  goiag  to  EaoMky,  aad  iteaiot«d 
wkfa  h»  pareata  to  Y  ifgiak,  and  aetdad  betMai^  tha  fiOfdn 
aad  aoaih  bfsaofaoa  of  the  Potomac.  Here  aay  fiither  bad 
two  coDgregation%  to  whoaei  he  adniateted  the  word  of 
life. 

Not  aatiaied  with  Ua  loealioa,  aad  atill  yeanrfag  alW 
Kantaohy^  in  the  doitiae  of  two  yeara  he  cnMaed  titer 
Moaatainay  and  eame  to  Oeofge'a  creek,  near  to  wheiv 
the  town  of  Genera  now  atanda.  la  tiiia  ylaoe  he  gMh 
need  a  ooQgregatbn^  aad  preaehed  with  giaat  auoaeag  ^md- 

At  the  time  my  fether  reaided  in  the  BedslMa  ooaartiy . 
theve  waa  a  great  eaeitemeat  ia  the  Preabyteiiatt  Chni^ 
about  Psaknody.  The  iaIrodaetioB  of  WattTs  hyaMia  wa» 
oaflttideiied  a  mooatroaa  departare  from  the  felth  Of  the 
Olnn^hr  andr  in  aome  inatancea,  drrided  CSnandhea  aad 
fimitiea.  My  ikther  used  them  altemately/  and  th«» 
hwMigh«  oa  him  and  the  Rer.  Joseph  Smith  much  perae^ 
cation.  Bat  the  work  (^  the  Lwd  reyired,  and  hia  pow«y 
waa  greatly  aMmfeated  in  the  awakening  of  ainnera.  I 
rseoBeet  at  a  aacrament  held  in  Mr.  Griffin'a  bam,  on  tho" 
8aUbath  day,  that  forty  peraoaa  cried  aload  Ibf  mereyr 
and  aaany  e€  them  fell  to  the  floor.    Tkia  waa  eendderad 
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mm»  Imi  iP^ny  ^  ^h<w  pi^&wed  tp  oUm  ireMgMii. 
flMfte  time  ftfter  tbifi  ift  fpwwiwfwtol  meeting  wb$  hel4  nt 
I«iippl  Bill  Um^^iymmp  In  Ih^  ykiiMty  of  UTiuMitoviu 

MdMirMipii.  I!)iiii  9raf9  iwfb  lM4od  by  ^iwm  of  tii«  ^ 
folks,  99i  famiiim^  v«i»  fiAMjb  w  itp  wti^  li#  wm.  Om 
Mr.  (riMb  who  tonew  )»iq,  4m4  tM  ]to  vi#  »  M^thoditti 
Tton  flai4  M#  irf  tfc^  ndffig  i9#ii^  ''JlnJkj  )i«i  ^wn  hit 
doyen  foot"  The  »«i^t  nramg  Bey,  Qtir^j  Atteil  w«»  tn 
IweMli»  Mi4  he  pHiir  w  #drerti«^s»mit  etiiofc  ^p  Qi>  4he 
ftMMi,  wUeh  he  ifcopk  deim»  end  road*  w  fi^own;  f<{  do 
h«i^y  pol^liah  the  hwi  n^  nMNcm^e  hetwee»  Bobepri  W» 
Knli^  mi  ^  Methodist  preacher.  Mf  penwn  h^vii^ 
mj  lawful  objeetioii  lot  him  now  deetaio  it»  or  forevov 
nft^  h(^  his  poaoe/'  Mr.  Allen  ip^toiM^y  e^daiwed, 
wilh  a  loud  yoi(QO,  *'I  forUd  the  hane;  and  the  roaaon  ie» 
th^y  ar^  toe  soar  akin*'*  Tloa  made  many  kayo  the  eon* 
grtfaiion;  hot  the  I^ord  eoi^tintted  to  poor  out  hia  SfMk 
•od  nany  pvofeseed  to  ind  peaoe  in  behomg. 

My  fiither  lah<»)ed  m  thia  field  for  two  yoare;  hot  ho 
was  not  yot  sati^edi  Keatiuky  was  the  lofid  of  piDOMae; 
and,  accordingily*  in  the  fall  of  1788,  wh«i  Pomona  waa 
pewmig  h^  riehoat  treaaaioa  iiMo  Ae  lap  of  the  hosbaiid- 
lairni  he,  ia  eompany  wilh  eovend  othamt  cot  loose  from 
their  mooiioga  at  the  month  of  OeoKge's  emek,  to  omi^ 
grate  lo  ihe  rieh  eane*bvakee  of  Kentoaky*  I  shall  oayer 
feigot  tho  doeply-thiilling  aad  inteiestiog  scene  whiah  oo- 
aaned  at  paitiag*  Mimsteia  and  people  were  aoOeotad 
tegotbar»  and  after  an  eiEbortation  and  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  they  all  fell  npon  Aair  kneea»  and  engaged  in 
s«dent  anppiieation  to  God,  that  the  emigrants  might 
be  proteeted  amid  the  perils  of  the  wiMemeas*  I  &lt 
m  thom^  wo  weio  taii»g  leaya  of  the  w<»ld.    After 
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Bungling  together  our  tears  and  praywa,  tke  boats  wmtm 
loosed,  aad  we  floated  out  into  the  waters  of  the  beaulilsil 
Ohio.  It  was  a  hasardous  undertakiiig;  but  sneh  wtts 
the  insatiable  derire  to  inherit  those  rieh  lands,  aad  enj<^ 
the  advantages  of  the  wide-spreading  cane-brakes,  that 
'many  were  the  adTOoitarers;  and  aUhoogh  many  lost  iheit 
lives,  and  o&ers  all  they  possessed,  yet  it  did  not  Icnr  a 
moment  deter  others  from  the  perilous  undertaking.  The 
rush  to  California  at  the  preseiit  time  shows  what  is  tbe 
extent  of  hardships  men,  with  the  bare  possibility  of  bet- 
tering fheur  condition,  win  eheerfolly  undergo. 

The  Indians,  jealous  of  the  white  man,  and  fearful  of 
losing  their  immoise  and  profitable  hunting-gromads,  fiwtt 
the  great  tide  of  emigration  which  was  constantly  pourmg 
m  upon  them,  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
fury,  and  determined  to  guard,  as  £ur  as  possible,  botii 
passes  to  it;  namely,  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Old  Grab 
Orchard  road,  or  Boone's  old  trace,  leading  from  the 
southern  portion  of  Kentucky  to  North  Oaroiina.  They 
attacked  all  boats  they  had  any  probability  of  beii^  abl» 
to  take,  using  all  the  strategy  of  which  they  were  masters 
to  decoy  them  to  the  shore.  Many  boats  were  taken  aad 
many  lives  were  lost  through  the  deceit  and  trei&chery  of 
the  Indians  and  white  spes  employed  by  them. 

The  day  on  which  the  emigrants  sttfted  was  pleaaaa<» 
aad  all  nature  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  pioneer  band.. 
They  had  made  every  preparation  they  deemed  necessary 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  attack  of  their  wily  fees. 
The  boat  which  led  the  way  as  a  pilot  was  weH  manned 
and  armed,  on  which*  sentinels,  relieved  by  turns,  kept 
watch  day  and  night.  Then  followed  two  other  boats  at 
a  convenient  distance.  While  floating  down  the  river  we 
frequently  saw  Indians  on  the  banks,  watching  for  aa  op- 
portunity  to  make  an  attack. 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ssioto,  where  tb* 
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town  of  Portsmouth  now  stands,  a  long  and  desperate 
effort  was  made  to  get  some  of  the  hoats  to  land  by  a 
white  man,  who  feigned  to  be  in  great  distress;  but  the 
&te  of  William  Orr  and  his  family  was  too  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  adventurers  to  be  thus  decoyed.  A  few 
months  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  this 
^ntleman  and  his  whole  family  were  murdered,  being 
lured  to  shore  by  a  similar  stratagem.  But  a  few  weeks 
before  we  passed,  the  Indians  attacked  three  boats,  two  of 
which  were  taken,  and  all  the  passengers  destroyed.  The 
other  barely  escaped,  having  lost  all  the  men  on  board, 
except  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tucker,  a  Methodist  missionary,  who 
was  sent  by  the  bishop  to  Kentucky.  Mr.  Tucker  was 
wounded  in  several  places,  but  he  fought  manfully.  The 
Indians  got  into  a  canoe  and  paddled  for  the  boat,  determ- 
ined to  board  it;  but  the  women  loaded  the  rifles  of 
their  deceased  husbands,  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Tucker, 
who  took  such  deadly  aim,  every  shot  making  the  number 
in  the  canoe  less,  that  they  abandoned  all  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  boat,  and  returned  to  the  shore. 

After  the  conflict  this  noble  man  fell  from  sheer  ez- 
kausticm,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  take  the  oai*s, 
and  manage  the  boat  as  best  they  could.  They  were  ena- 
bled to  effect  a  landing  at  Limestone,  now  Maysville ;  and 
a  few  days  after  their  protector  died  of  his  wounds,  and 
Uiey  followed  him  weeping  to  his  grave.  Peace  to  his 
dust,  till  it  shall  be  bidden  to  rise!*  Though  no  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  this  young  hero-missionary  lies, 
away  from  his  home  and  kindred,  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  his  dust  is  sacred,  till  the  resurrection  mom, 
when  it  shall  come  forth  reanimate  to  inherit  immortality. 

But  to  resume  our  narrative.  Being  too  well  posted  in 
Indian  strategy  to  be  decoyed,  we  pursued  our  journey 
unmolested.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred,  save  the  death 
of  my  much-loved  grandmother.     The  day  before  we 
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laaded^at  limestQiie  «he  took  h^x  v^j^Ue  flight  to  «  beiter 
^orid.  This  was  the  first  time  I  was  privileged  to  see  « 
Christian  die.  Her  faith  was  strong  in  the  God  of  her 
salvation ;  and  while  surronnded  by  her  weeping  firieiida, 
whom  she  affectipnat^ly  addressed,  and  bidding  ihem  aU 
a  last  farewell,  s)ie  sep^ted  tbp  follpw^g  verse^  and  ihep 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus : 

**0,  Yrh.0  oa«  tell  a  SftTiOf's  wort^ 
Or  speak  of  grace's  power, 
Or  benefits  of  the  new  birth, 

In  a  departing  hour? 
Cope  nigh,  lund  deaUi; 
Untie  life's  thread; 
I  shall  to  God  ascend; 
In  joys  I  shall  then  with  him  dwell — 
Joys  that  shall  nevar  and." 

The  recollections  of  this  kind  mother  in  linrael  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory.  When  a  child  she  would  frequently 
take  me  into  her  closet,  and  there,  while  engaged  in  hc^ 
private  devotions,  like  Hannah  of  old,  she  would  lay  h^ 
handft  on  my  head,  and  dedicate  me  to  God,  Her  r^naim 
were  committed  to  the  dust  in  MaysviUe,  and  ihe  Be^. 
CSarey  Allen,  of  blessed  memory,  preached  her  funeral 
sermon.  The  impressions  made  on  my  youthfrd  mind  hj 
the  prayers  and  invocations  of  my  sainted  grandmother 
were  never  erased;  and  when  the  natural  inclinations  of 
my  depraved  heart  would  have  led  me  into  infidelity,  her 
godly  life  and  triumphant  death  would  come  to  my  reeol- 
tection  with  irresistible  power,  and  confinn  me  in  the 
truth  of  Christiftnity. 

In  company  mth  my  father,  and  in  his  boat,  there  were 
two  missionaries — ^the  Revs.  Carey  Allen  and  Robert 
Marshall — ^and  also  Mr.  James  Walsh  and  Mr.  Bichard 
M'Nemar^  both  of  whom  afterward  beoame  ministers  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  soon  as  my  father  could 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  removed  his  family 
to  the  tawn  of  Washington,  Mason  county,  Ey.,  and 
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remaiiied  Uiere  duriiig  the  winter.    It  was  in  (his  place  that 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  great  adyentnier,  Simon  Ken* 
ton.     He  was  truly  the  master-spirit  of  the  times  in  thai 
r^on  of  country.    He  was  looked  up  to  by  all  as  the 
great  defender  of  the  inhabitants,  always  on  the  ^i  vivtf 
and  ready  to  fly  at  a  moment's  wammg  to  the  place  of 
danger^  for  the  protection  of  the  scattered  families  in  the 
wildefmess.    Proridence  seems  to  hare  raised  up  this  man 
for  a  special  purpose ;  and  his  erentful  life,  and  the  many 
wonderful  and  almost  miraculous  deliverances,  in  which  he 
was  preserved  amidst  the  greatest  perils  and  dangers,  are 
eonfirmatory  of  the  hict,  that  he  was  a  child  of  Proyidence. 
The  Indians  made  great  depredations  during  the  winteri 
and  stole  almost  all  the  horses,  so  that  the  farmers  were 
iearcely  able  to  carry  on  ikeir  business.    In  this  posture 
of  affairs.  Colonel  Kenton,  with  a  party  of  men,  started 
kom  Kentoeky  and  went  to  Oldtown,  now  Chilicothe,  for 
flie  purpose  of  recoTering  them.    Haying  succeeded,  by 
#ay  of  reprisal^  in  taking  as  xnny  as  they  could  manage^ 
Ihey  return^,  and  being  puisued^  when  near  the  Ohio 
riyer,  tibpey  were  GyeriiA:en,  said  Hie  men  and  horses  were 
captured.    Colonel  Kenton  was  taken  a  prisolier  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  where  he  was  tried  by  a  oouncil  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.    Simon  Girty,  a  braye  and  dar- 
ing white  man,  who  had,  en  account  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment he  had  reoeiyed  £roib:€fenenl  Lewis,  at  P<nnt  Pleas- 
Slit,  Yirginia,  foresworn  his  race  aind  been  adopted  by  the 
WyindotI  natioBy  was,  at  that  time,  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
fears  before  Kenton  and  Qirty  had  been!  bosom  compan* 
'tons  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  had  served  together  sidwequfently  in 
file  commeaoement  of  Dimmore's  expedition.    Girty  had 
jufiit  returned  from  an  unsuceessM  eacpedition  in  Pennsyl- 
ysnia  agimtsi  the  whites,  and  was  enraged  by  disappoint* 
Htettt.    Hefiing  that  a  prisoner  was  in  tiie  camp,  eon* 
demned  and  already  blackened  for  execution,  he  hastened 
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to  his  presence;  and,  not  recognizing  Kenton,  he  c(»u« 
menced  abusing  him  in  the  most  shameful  and  indignant 
manner,  eventually  knocking  him  down.  He  knew  that 
Ihe  prisoner  was  from  Kentucky,  and  the  object  of  his 
cruel  treatment  was  to  frighten  him  into  a  disclosure  of 
all  he  wished  to  know  about  the  enemy.  He  inquired  of 
him  in  relation  to  the  number  of  men  there  were  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  the  prisoner  could  not  answer,  but  ran  over  * 
the  names  and  rank  of  such  officers  as  he  could  recollects 
Girty  then  asked : 

*'Do  you  know  WUliam  Stewart?" 

'< Perfectly  well,''  replied  the  prisoner;  ''he  is  an  old 
and  intimate  acquaintance.'' 

''Ah!  what  is  your  name,  then?" 

^I^mon  Butler;"  for  that  was  the  name  by  which  he 
was  previously  known. 

As  soon  as  Qirty  heard  the  name,  he  became  s&onglj 
agitated ;  and  springing  from  his  seat,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  Kenton's  neck,  and  embraced  him  with  much 
emotion.  Then  turning  to  the  assembled  warriors,  who 
remained  astonished  spectators  of  this  extraordinary  B!eeiie« 
he  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech,  which  the  deep  earn- 
estness of  his  tcme,  and  the  energy  of  his  gesture,  ren- 
dered eloquent.  He  informed  them  that  the  prisoner, 
whom  they  had  just  condemned  to  the  stake,  was  his  an- 
cient comrade  and  bosom  £eiend ;  that  they  had  traveled 
the  same  war-path,  slept  upon  the  same  blanket,  and 
dwelt  in  the  same  wigwam.  He  entreated  them  to  have 
compassion  on  his  feelings;  to  spare  him  the  agony  of 
witnessing  the  torture  of  an  old  friend,  by  the  hands  of 
his  adopted  brothers ;  and  not  to  revise  so  trifling  a  favoi 
as  the  life  of  a  white  man,  to  the  earnest  intercession  of 
one  who  had  proved,  by  three  years'  faithful  service,  thai 
he  was  sincerely  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  Indians. 
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The  speech  was  Usteiied  to  in  unbroken  silenbe.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  sereral  chiefe  expressed  their  ap- 
probation by  a  deep  guttural  interjection,  while  others 
were  equally  as  forward  in  making  known  their  objections 
to  the  proposal,  They  urged  that  his  fate  had  already 
been  determhied  in  a  latge  and  solemn  council,  and  that 
Hiey  would  be  acting  like  squaws  to  change  their  minds 
ererj  hour.  They  in^ted  upon  the  flagrant  misdemean* 
OTB  of  Kenton^ — that  he  had  not  only  stolen  their  horses^ 
but  had  flashed  his  giltt  at  One  of  their  young  men ;  that 
it  was  rain  to  suppose  that  so  bad  a  man  could  ever  be- 
oome  an  Indian  at  heart,  like  their  brother  Girty;  that 
Hke  EentucMans  were  all  alike — ^very  bad  people — ^and 
ought  to  be  killed  as  ftut  as  they  w^re  tsken ;  and  finally, 
Aey  observed  that  many  of  their  people  had  come  from  a 
cKstanoe,  solely  to  assist  at  the  torture  of  the  prisoner,  and 
paihetieally  painted  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  with 
which  they  Would  hear  that  all  their  trouble  had  been  for 
nothing. 

Girty  listened  With  obyious  impatience  to  the  young 
warriors  who  had  so  ably  argued  against  a  reprieve ;  and 
starting  to  his  feet,  as  soon  as  the  others  had  concluded, 
he  urged  his  former  request  With  great  earnestness.  He 
briefly,  but  strongly,  recapitulated  his  own  services,  and 
Ae  many  and  weighty  instances  of  attachment  he  had 
given.  He  asked  if  he  could  be  suspected  of  partiality  to 
the  whites?  When  had  he  oyer  before  interceded  for  any 
of  that  hated  race?  Had  he  not  brought  seven  scalps 
home  with  him  from  the  last  expedition  ?  and  had  he  not 
Btibmitted' seven  white  prisoners  that  very  evening  to  their 
(fiscretion?  Had  he  expressed  a  wish  that  a  single  on)B 
of  the  captives  should  be  saved?  TkU  was  his  first  and 
should  be  his  last  request;  for  if  they  refused  to  Atm, 
what  was  never  refused  to  the  intercession  of  one  of  their 
natural  chiefs,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  disgraced  in 
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their  ejes,  and  considered  as  unworthy  of  confidence. 
Which  of  their  own  natural  warriors  had  heen  more  zeal* 
ous  than  himself?  From  what  expedition  had  he  eTer 
shrunk? — what  white  man  had  ever  seen  his  back? 
Whose  tomahawk  had  heen  hloodier  than  his?  He  would 
saj  no  more.  He  asked  it  as  a  first  and  last  faror,  as  an 
evidence  that  they  approved  of  his  aeal  and  fidelity,  that 
the  life  of  his  hosom  friend  might  be  spared.  Fresh 
speakers  aro«e  upon  each  side,  and  the  debate  was  carried 
on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  great  heat  and  energy. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  Kenton's  feelings  may 
readily  be  imagined.  He  could  not  understand  a  syllable 
of  what  was  said.  He  saw  that  Qirty  spoke  with  deep 
earnestness,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  often 
turned  upon  himself  with  various  expressions.  He  felt 
satisfied  that  his  friend  was  pleading  for  his  life,  and  that 
he  was  violently  opposed  by  a  large  part  of  the  council. 
At  length  the  war-club  was  produced,  and  the  final  vote 
taken.  Kenton  watched  its  progress  with  thrilling  emo- 
tion— ^which  yielded  to  the  most  rapturous  delight,  as  he 
perceived  that  those  who  struck  the  floor  of  the  council- 
house,  were  decidedly  inferior  in  number  to  those  who 
passed  it  in  silence.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  bener- 
olent  purpose,  Girty  lost  no  time  in  attending  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  friend.  He  led  him  into  his  own  wigwam,  and 
from  his  own  store  gave  him  a  pair  of  moccasins  and  leg- 
gins,  a  breech-cloth,  a  hat,  a  coa^  a  handkerchief  for  his 
neck,  and  another  for  his  head. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  after  passing  through 
some  further  difficulties,  in  which  the  renegade  again 
stood  by  him  faithfully,  Kenton  was  sent  to  Detroit,  from 
which  place  he  effected  his  escape  and  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky. Girty  remained  with  the  Indians,  retaining  his 
old  influence,  and  continuing  his  old  career;  and  four 
years  after  the  occurrences  last  detailed,  in  1782,  we  find 
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him  a  prominent  figare  in  one  of  the  blaekest  tisgedieft 
that  has  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  is 
generaUy  beliered,  by  the  old  settlers  and  their  immediate 
descendants^  tiiat  the  influence  of  Girty  at  this  period, 
over  the  confederate  tribes  of  the  whole  north-west,  was 
almost  supreme.  He  had,  it  is  true,  no  delegated  author* 
ity,  and,  of  coarse,  was  powerless  as  regarded  the  final 
determination  of  any  important  measure;  but  his  voiee 
was  permitted  in  council  among  the  chiefs,  and  his  inflam- 
ing harangues  were  always  listened  to  with  delight  by  the 
young  warriors.  Among  the  sachems  and  other  head- 
men, ho  was  what  may  well  be  styled  a  <*  power  behind 
the  throne;"  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  this  unseen 
power  is  often  ''greater  than  the  throne  itself,"  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  Girty's  influence  was,  in 
reality,  all  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been.  The  horri- 
ble event  alluded  to  abore,  was  the  hwwmg  of  Crawford^ 
at  Sandusky. 

Simon  Girty  lired  the  inreterate  enemy  of  his  race,  and» 
in  carrying  out  his  fearful  oatii,  grew  more  and  more  des- 
perate in  cruelty  to  the  whites,  till  he  was  finally  aban- 
draied  of  God  and  man.  He  died  a  most  melancholy 
death,  and  went  down  as  the  traitor  to  an  unhonored 
grave. 

Simon  Kenton  was  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  his 
race,  and  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  embraced  religion : 
sad  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  relate  the  circumstan- 
ces eonnected  with  his  conversion.     In  the  fall  of  1819 
V       General  Kenton  and  my  father  met  at  a  camp  meeting  on 
I        the  waters  of  Mad  river,  after  a  separation  of  many  years, 
r       Their  early  acquaintance  in  Kentucky  rendered  this  inter- 
view interesting  to  both  of  them.     The  meeting  had  been 
in  progress  for  several  days  without  any  great  excitement 
till  Sabbath  evening,  when  it  pleased  God  to  pour  out  his 
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Spitit  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Many  were  vwtlktxi»i, 
and  among^  ike  number  were  aereral  of  the  General's  rel- 
atives. It  was  not  long  till  their  awakening  was  £(^lowed 
by  converaon.  '  The  old  hero  was  ai  witness  to  Utese 
scenes.  He  had  faced  danger  and  d^th  in  every  fortt 
with  an  nnquailed  eye  and  an  unfaltering  eonngd,  bu^r 
the  teios  and  sobs  of  penitemse,  and  tiie  oatbursts  of  rap- 
turous joy  from 

''Souls  resuBwedi 

And  Bint  foigiveii/' 

ph>v6d  too  strong  for  the  hardy  veteran.  .  His  iieart  mm 
touched,  and  the  tear  was  seen  to  kindle  the  eye  and  slai^ 
down  the  furrow  of  his  manly  cheek*  Say  not  the  man 
of  courage  can  not  weep. 

On  Monday  morning  he  asked  my  father  to  retire  with 
iHm  to  the  woods*  To  this  he  readily  assented^  and,  aa 
they  were  passing  idbng  in  silence  aad  tiie  song  of  tW 
worshipers  had  died  upon  their  ears,  addressing  my  fMker^ 
be  said,  **  Mr.  Finley^  I  am  going  to  communicate  to  you 
some  things  which  I  want  you  to  promise  me  you  wili 
never  divulge."  My  father  replied,  ''If  it  will  not  afiecf 
any  but  ourselves,  then  I  promise  to  keep  it  forever."  By 
this  time  they  were  fisr  from  the  encampment  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  They  were  alone ;  no  eye  could  see 
them,  and  no  ear  could  hear  them,  but  the  eye  and  ear  of 
liie  great  Omnipresent.  Sitting  down  on  a  1<^,  the  Gen 
csral  commenced  to  tell  the  st(H-y  of  his  heart  and  disclost, 
its  wretchedness ;  what  a  great  sinner  be  had  been,  and 
how  merciful  was  God  in  preserving  him  amid  all  the  con- 
flicts and  dangers  of  the  wilderness.  While  be  thus  un- 
burdened bis  heart  and  told  the  anguish  of  his  sin- wounded 
spirit,  his  lip  quivered  and  the  tears  of  penitence  fell  from 
bis  weeping  eyes.  They  both  fell  to  the  earth  and,  pros- 
trate, cried  aloud  to  God  for  mercy  and  salvation.  The 
penitent  was  pointed  to  Jesus  as  the  alm^ty  Savior;  and 
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titer  a  loBg  and  agonizing  straggle  the  gate  of  eternal  Ufa 

was  entered,  and 

« Hymns  of  joj  proelidmed  throagli  lieftven 
The  txinmphs  of  a  bo«1  forgiTen." 

Then  from  the  old  yeteran,  who  immediately  sprang  to 
his  feet,  there  went  np  a  shoat  toward  heaven  which  made 
the  woods  resound  with  its  gladness.  Leaving  my  father 
he  started  for  the  camp,  like  the  man  healed  at  the  Beau- 
fifdl  Gate,  leaping,  and  praising  .Gk>d,  so  that  the  faster 
and  farther  he  went,  the  louder  did  he  shout  glory  to  God. 
His  appearance  startled  the  whole  encampment;  and  when 
my  father  arrived  he  found  an  immense  crowd  gathered 
around  him,  to  whom  he  was  declaring  the  goodness  of 
€rod  and  his  power  to  save.  Approaching  him,  my  father 
said,  '*  (General,  I  thought  we  were  to  keep  this  matter  a 
secret  l"  He  instantly  replied,  "  O,  it  is  too  glorious  for 
Ihat.  If  I  had  all  the  world  here  I  would  tell  of  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God!" 

At  this  time  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcht 
fived  a  consistent,  ha}^y  Christian,  and  died  in  the  open 
simshine  of  a  Savior's  love.  If  there  is  any  one^  of  all 
the  pioneers  of  this  valley,  to  whom  the  country  owes  the 
largest  debt  of  gratitude,  that  one  is  General  Simon  Ken- 
ton. His  body  slcieps  on  the  waters  of  Mad  river,  about 
six  miles  north  of  Zanesfield,  and 

<*  When  that  irinding  ttream  shall  cease  to  flow, 
And  those  snrronncUmg  hills  exist  no  more, 

His  sleeping  dnst  reanimate  shall  rise, 
Bursting  to  life  at  the  last  trumpet's  sound; 

Shall  hear  a  part  in  nature's  grand  assize, 
When  inn,  and  time,  and  stars  no  more  fm  louid.^ 

But  to  the  narrative.  Nothing  transpired  during  the 
irinter,  save  occasional  visits  from  the  Indians,  who  stole 
several  horses  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  taking  a  few 
prisoners,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  killed.  Notwith- 
standing the  return  of  spring  was  dreaded^  fearing  it 
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would  be  an  ooeasicm  for  great  depredations  oa  tiie  part 
of  the  Indians,  it  passed  without  any  hostile  invasion. 

I  will  here  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  certain  cases  in  those  times.  Almost  all 
ne^  countries  become  places  of  refuge  for  criimmals  who 
flee  from  justice.  Mauj  of  this  description  had  fled  front 
the  older  states,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Ken- 
tucky. To  provide  against  this,  the  Legiskture  of  ikm 
state  passed  what  was  termed  the  vagrant  act.  It  (gra- 
ted on  this  wise.  When  any  person  was  found  without 
employment  or  any  visible  means  of  obtaining  a  liveU-* 
hood,  he  was  taken  up,  and  after  having  been  advertised 
ten  days,  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  lor  a  short  tirne^ 
say  two  or  three  months.  All  that  was  eanied  above  thd 
necessary  costs  was  givai  to  him  at  the  end  of  service* 
A  geod'looking  and  well-dressed  man  was  found  in  ti» 
town  of  Washington  who  had  no  employmeht.  He  wall 
taken  up,  and,  on  ezamination,  found  to  be  a  gambler^- 
who  was  corruptii^  the  morals  of  the  youths  The  magis- 
trate informed  bim,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  place  in  a  sborf 
time  he  would  put  the  law  in  force  against  him.  Thitt 
warning  was  entirely  disregarded,  and  adc<^ingly  the 
gentleman  was  taken  up  and  sold  to  a  blacksmith^  wbd 
chained  him  to  the  anvil-block  and  made  him  bk)w  and 
strike  all  day,  and  at  night  he  was  put  in  4he  county- 
prison.  Thus  he  was  obHged  to  do  the  honest  though 
hard  work  of  blowing  and  striking  till  his  term  expired, 
when  he  left  for  parts  unknown,  with  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  the  law. 

If  such  a  law  were  put  in  force  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
the  innumerable  hofdes  of  gamblers  and  loafers  that  infest 
them  would  socm  become  as  scarce  as  musketoes  in  mid- 
winter. 

When  the  fall  of  the  year  came,  we  found  ourselvea 
scarce  o£  provisions  for  tJbe  comitig  winter;  yet  we  wove 
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not  destitute  of  the  nerer-faUing  staples  of  the  baok« 
voodsman;  namely,  hominy,  buffalo,  venison,  and  bear- 
meat;  and  any  man  can  live  well  on  these,  and  come  out 
&t  and  hearty  in  the  spring. 

In  the  spring  of  1789  my  father  purchased  some  land 
k  ihe  Ticinity  of  Stockton's  station,  near  where  the  town 
of  Flemingsburg  now  stands,  and  we  removed  mto  the 
woods,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  station.  This 
was  the  frontier  house  of  the  settlement,  there  being  none 
between  it  and  the  Ohio  river.  The  house  was  built  of 
round  logs  from  the  forest  trees :  the  first  story  made  of 
tiie  largest  we  were  able  to  put  up ;  the  second  story  of 
maaaHer  ones,  which  jutted  over  two  or  three  feet,  to  pre* 
vent  any  one  from  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  house.  The 
chimneys  were  built  on  the  inside.  The  door  was  made 
ol  puncheon  slabs,  six  inches  thick,  and  was  barred  <m 
Ike  inside  by  strong  iron  staples  driven  mto  the  logs  on 
both  sides,  into  which  were  placed  strong  bars.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  there  were  port-holes,  out  of 
which  we  could  shoot  as  occasion  might  require;  and,  as 
no  windows  were  allowed,  they  also  answered  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  light  and  ventilation.  The  house  for  our  colored 
people  was  built  in  the  same  way,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining the  one  in  which  the  family  lived.  My  father 
treated  his  slaves  with  great  tenderness — ^more  like  chil- 
dren than  servants.  He  never  punished  one  of  them,  to 
my  recollection.  They  were  all  taught  to  read,  and  we 
all  joined  together  in  praise  and  prayer  to  God.  I  have 
often  thought  that  slavery  existed  in  my  father's  family 
only  in  form,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  mas- 
ter to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  servitude,  with- 
out the  evils  too  often,  alas  1  connected  with  it. 

Our  houses  being  thus  strongly  constructed,  end  all  of 
us  armed  with  a  gun  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  we  were 
always  prepared  for  war.    While  jsome  were  engaged  in 
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working,  others  acted  as  sentinels*  About  the  middle  of 
April  the  Indians  paid  a  visit  to  our  new  home.  They 
came  in  the  night,  while  my  father  was  engaged  in  family 
prayer,  and  rapped,  with  a  wiping  stick,  three  times  oa 
the  door.  The  dogs  barked  most  furiously,  and  the  time 
for  prayer  haying  ended,  the  time  of  watching  having 
come,  every  one  of  us  seized  our  guns,  and  hastened  to 
our  posts.  The  night  was  so  dark,  it  was  impossible  for 
tts  to  discover  any  one.  After  some  time  all  things  be- 
came quiet  without,  and  some  laid  themselves  down  to 
sleep,  while  others  kept  watch  till  welcome  day  dispelled 
our  fears.  With  great  caution  the  door  was  unbarred 
and  opened,  and,  on  examination,  the  tracks  of  three  Inr 
dians  were  found  as  they  passed  over  the  newly-deared 
field.  Believing  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Indians  to  steai 
horses,  and  ours  being  in  the  woods,  my  father  todt  hi9 
rifle  and  went  to  hunt  them.  As  he  proceeded  cautiously 
on  his  way,  he  came  to  a  ridge>  on  ascending  which  he 
perceived  a  smoke  rising  up  from  the  other  side.  Stealth* 
ily  advancing,  he  saw  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  one  of 
whom  was  sitting  up,  and  the  other  two  were  lying  down. 
He  crept  back  slowly,  and,  taking  another  direction,  ho 
soon  found  the  horses,  and  returned  home.  As  soon  as 
he  returned,  he  sent  to  the  station  to  give  the  alarm.  It 
was  ccHisidered  best  not  to  go  out  in  quest  of  the  Indians 
that  night,  but  that'  all  should  keep  on  the  look-out,  and 
thus  be  prepared  for  them  should  they  make  an  attack. 
That  night  they  took  six  horses^  and  started  for  the  Ohio 
river,  which  was  distant  about  seventy  miles.  Captain 
Cassady  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond day  overtook  them ;  but,  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
they  left  the  horses,  and  fled  with  such  celerity  that  they 
were  not  overtaken. 

During  the  summer  they  stole  several  horses  and  killed 
s  few  persons,  but  made  no  formidable  attack  on  any 
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house  or  station.  We  were  visited  again  by  the  Indiana 
the  foUowmg  spring.  It  was  the  time  of  sugar  making. 
It  was  in  the  night,  and  we  were  boiling  sugar  water. 
The  distance  of  our  camp  from  the  house  was  about  forty 
rods.  All  at  once  we  were  startled  by  what  we  supposed 
to  be  the  hooting  of  several  owls,  and  shortly  after  we 
heard  a  low  whistle  from  a  charger.  The  obvious  design 
which  we  gathered  from  these  movements,  was  that  they 
mtended  to  surround  us^  My  mother,  who  was  with  us, 
being  accustomed  to  Indian  strategy  and  warfare,  was  not 
in  the  least  intimidated;  beside  she  had  passed  through 
too  many  dark  and  bloody  scenes  to  be  faint-hearted. 
Approaching  the  colored  man»  she  said,  "Indians!  Stand 
behind  that  tree ;  let  the  fire  bum  till  you  think  we  have 
reaehed  home;  then  throw  a  bucketful  of  water  on  the 
fire,  slip  out  in  the  dark,  and  run  home  as  soon  as  you 
ean."  The  Mthful  servant  obeyed  all  these  directions; 
and  the  Indians,  being  thwarted  in  their  purposes,  recon- 
noitered  the  houses.  My  father  being  absent  from  home, 
mother  assumed  the  command,  and,  directing  all  to  their 
posts,  told  us  to  stand  firm,  and  not  fire  a  gun  till  we  were 
sore  of  our  mark.  The  dogs  set  up  a  howl,  as  if  they 
were  frantic,  till  about  midnight,  when  all  became  quiet. 
The  Indians  passed  on  to  another  settlement,  where  they 
took  a  prisoner  and  several  horses,  and  then  started  foi 
die  river. 

The  ever-vigilant  Captain  Cassady,  with  his  minute- 
men,  were  soon  on  the  trail,  and  urged  the  pursuit  so 
hotly,  that  on  the  second  day  they  came  on  them  so  sud-> 
denly,  that  they  fled,  leaving  their  prisoner,  and  receiving 
the  fire  of  the  whole  party.  They  made  their  escape  with 
their  wounded,  and  the  company  returned. 

^An  event  occurred  about  this  time,  of  a  most  melan- 
choly character,  and  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
eommunity.    A  young  man,  who  was  employed  as  a  spy^ 
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imd  y/ma,  of  coiurse^  dressed  like  nia  ladiaa,  in  combg  into 
the  station,  saw  a  young  lad  with  his  gun  coming  towanl 
him.  He  ran  behind  a  tree,  and  made  a  noise  like  an  In* 
dian,  §&r  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  boy.  The  boy, 
on  seeing  this,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  veritable  In* 
dian,  ako  took  to  a  tree.  When  the  spy  looked  out  frooi 
his  retreat,  to  see  the  boy  ran,  the  boy,  who  was  on  that 
wateh,  instantly  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  ^y  fdfl  dead 
on  the  spot.  A  similar  oo(»irrenee  eaase  Tery  near  hap* 
pening  with  myself.  One  of  our  neighbors,  named  Jaeh 
Williams,  had  been  out  to  wateh  a  deer*lick.  Seeing  me 
coming  on  a  cow-path,  for  the  pnrpose  of  alarming  me« 
he  jumped  behind  a  tree  and  gave  an  Indian  whoop,  sop* 
posing  I  wonld  run.  I  drew  np  my  gun,  and  would  have 
shot  him  if  he  had  not  cried  out  for  quarters^  in  honest 
old  Anglo  Saxon.  He  was  much  alarmed^  and  was  doubi« 
less  satisfied  that  it  was  entire^  too  haaardous  to  repeat 
the  trick. 

We  all  lived  in  constant  danger,  and  ezptosed  to  death: 
and  although  there  were  spies  constantly  ranging  between 
the  settlements  and  the  Ohio  river,  from  Limestone  to  B^f 
Sandy,  yet  the  Indians  would  come  in  undiscovered,  and 
kill  our  friends,  and  steal  the  horses.  We  had  to  depend, 
for  our  daily  Mving,  on  the  hunters,  and  what  we  could 
kill  ourselves  of  the  wild  game.  This  gftve  me  an  early 
love  for  the  chase,  which  grew  with  my  growth  and 
strengthened  with  my  strength,  till  I  had  almost,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  become  an  Indian  in  my  habits  and  feeiU 
ings.  The  country  was  infested  with  wolves,  and  they 
were  remarkably  daring  and  impudent.  They  would  atr 
tack  grown  cattle,  and  kill  colts  and  two-years  old  cows. 
While  hunting  the  cows  one  morning  in  the  woods,  in 
ccHnpany  with  a  lad  a  little  older  than  myself,  we  heard  a 
cow  bellowing  at  a  piteous  rate ;  and,  supposing  it  was  In« 
dians  trying  to  decoy  us,  we  crept  up  with  the  tread  of  a 
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mt,  and,  from  the  top  of  dM  ridge,  looked  oyer  «kI  smr 
fire  wolves  hanging  on  to  a  large  cow,  while  eke  wm 
smuggling  to  free  henelf,  and  aiming  lor  home.  As  she 
eame  toward  us,  we  took  the  best  position  we  could,  and 
waited  their  arrival.  We  find  by  concert,  killing  two, 
and  wounding  a  third.  The  wolves  instaaUj  loosed  their 
hold,  ran  a  few  paces,  and  set  up  a  terrible  howl.  Fear* 
tng  a  fresh  supply  of  tys  fi»ocious  animal,  we  ran  home, 
and  returning  with  help,  to  see  what  was  done,  we  found 
two,  and  tracked  the  other  by  its  blood  some  distance. 

Such  were  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  we  were 
constantly  exposed,  that  my  fsiher  sold  out  his  posses* 
sions,  and  removed  to  Bourbon  county,  and  settled  oft 
what  was  then  called  the  Cane  Ridge.  This  was  in  th« 
spriBgof  1790. 

The  land  purehased  by  my  hiiStk&t  was  a  part  of  an  un* 
hn^en  oane*brake  extending  for  twenty  miles  toward  what 
was  called  the  Little  Mountain.  We  had  to  cut  out  roads 
before  we  could  haul  the  legs  to  build  our  cabins.  The 
cane  was  -so  thick  and  tall,  that  it  was  almost  impossibte 
for  a  horse  or  cow  to  pass  through  it.  We  first  cut  the 
eaae,  and  gathered  it  into  piles  to  be  burned.  This  wai 
performed  by  a  cane-hoe.  The  next  thing  was  to  plow, 
which  was  done  by  first  cutting  the  cane  roots  with  a 
coulter  £Mrtened  to  a  stock  of  wood,  which  was  called  the 
blue  boar.  This  turned  no  furrow;  aisd  hence  it  was  nec- 
essary to  foUow  it  with  the  bar  sheari  which  turned  over 
die  sod. 

My  father  had  two  eongregaUons,  one  at  this  place 
and  the  other  at  Concord,  both  oi  which  were  prosperous* 
Many  were  gathered  into  the  Church  and  devoted  to  re« 
ligion. 

Here  my  father  opened  a  high  school,  in  which  was 
taught  the  langm^es  as  well  as  the  higher  branches  of 
w  English  educa^on.    It  was  the  first  s^ool  of  the  kind 
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in  the  state;  and  ten  or  twelve  young  men  were  eda- 
eated  here  who  afterward  became  Presbyterian  preachers. 
Judges  Triable  and  Mills  here  learned  their  first  gram- 
mar lesson.  This  institution  flourished  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  subject  of  education  was  of  great  impc^tanee 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country ;  but  its  importance 
increases  in  proportbn  to  its  growth  and  adyanoement» 
The  mind  of  man  on  his  entrance  into  our  disordered 
world,  is  destitute  of  knowledge  of  erery  land,  but  is  ca? 
pable  of  rast  acquiremeaits  and  prodigious  expansion; 
and  on  this  his  happiness  and  usefulness  depend.  But  it 
must  be  acquired  by  education ;  and  whatever  opens  the 
door  to  facilitate  this  object*  will  be  productive  of  tiie 
greatest  good»  both  to  the  individual  and  the  community 
at  large.  The  expansion  of  the  mind  makes  the  man, 
therefore,  this  gem  of  the  greatest  value  ought  to  be 
sought  after  with  interest  by  the  whole  mass  of  mankind; 
and,  instead  of  pursuing,  with  so  much  avidity,  the  things 
which  beloi^  to  the  body,  and  are  only  calculated  to  grat- 
ify the  animal  passions  and  appetites,  and  alone  to  pro* 
mote  that  kind  of  happiness  which  is  the  lowest  of  which 
man  is  capable,  the  whole  winrld,  and  every  man  and 
woman  in  it,  ought  to  regard  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  as  the  most  valuable  acquisition  within  their  grasp, 
both  for  here  and  hereafter.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Qod, 
ia  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  ho  should 
be  wise ;  and  that  in  ihis  cimsists  alone  his  true  greatness 
and  unending,  consummate  felicity.  On  this  depends  the 
happiness  of  sodal  intercourse,  the  enjoyments  of  all  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  the  advancement  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it  nuses 
man  from  the  common  level  of  a  beast  and  brutish  enjoy* 
ments,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  rational  being.  Is  it 
not  for  a  want  of  a  proper  conception  of  the  great  worth 
of  the  improvement  of  the  min4»  that  it  is  so  much  neg- 
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iecsted,  airid  so  lilde  sought  after?  Ignoranoe,  like  a  deep 
md  daric  do«d,  has  hung  oyer  the  mind  of  man,  and  hat 
obficttfed  th^  brilliairt  rajrs.of  this  hallowed  intellectaal 
ton;  and  bat  few  in  the  world,  eomparaiiTelj,  have  felt 
Hb  wamung  rays«  or  seen  the  g^orj  of  its  brightness; 
lad  jet  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

Erery  good  man*  erery  lover  of  his  country,  erery  bad 
■Mm  cnight  to  use  his  inflnenoe  to  encourage  and  sustain, 
wi&  kds  property  and  by  the  education  of  his  children, 
erery  «ffort  to  banish  the  cursed  monster  ignorance  from 
ear  hafipy  country.  A  man  may  boast  of  his  patriotism, 
snd  his  exceeding  great  lore  <^  our  free  and  happy  in« 
stilntions,  but  if  he  neglects  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  work 
•f  edncfttion,  he  does  most  emphatically  contradict,  by  his 
oondmet,  hi&  profession,  and,  like  all  other  such  men,  may 
justly  be  branded  with  the  disgraceful  appellation  of  hyp* 
•oiite.  Will  men  make  tliis  boast  loud  and  vociferous: 
lode  at  thcar  diildnn  at  home;  and,  when  not  yoked  up, 
I&e  their  ozen,  to  work,  Hiey  are  running  at  large,  and 
uA  the  least  attention  paid  to  the  improvement  of  their 
mi&ds*  If  they  can  Immtc  the  benefit  of  a  public  school 
fer  three  ttbontliB  in  the  winter,  it  is  very  well;  for,  at  litis 
time  of  year,  they  have  no  use  for  tiiem,  and  it  costi 
them  nothing  to  send  them  to  school.  Now,  my  friend, 
let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Which  would  yott  rather  see : 
your  son  go  out  into  the  world  with  the  attainments  of  a 
good,  sound,  English  education,  and  be  able  to  associate 
with  the  wise,  and  good,  and  great;  or  set  him  down  on  a 
farm  a  novice,  and,  in  point  of  intelligence,  but  a  very 
little  above  the  horse  he  plows  with?  If  you  prefer  the 
.  last,  I  pity  both  you  and  your  children.  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  give  your  children,  do,  for  their  sakes  and  for 
the  sake  of  society,  put  some  of  it  into  their  heads;  for 
you  would  feel  much  better  to  see  your  son  or  daughter 
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poor,  but  wise,  thui  to  see  him  a  rich  fool,  the  batt  amf 
ridicule  of  society.  And  let  me  ask  the  parents,  what 
kind  of  a  man  do  you  think  he  would  be,  who  would 
marry  your  daughter,  if  a  rich  fool;  or  how  mean  must 
the  man  be,  that  would  marry  a  fool  Iot  her  riches? 
Make  them  intelligent,  for  men  of  intelligence  will  seek 
such  for  their  companions  throiigh  life. 

The  facilities  for  education  are  now  opening  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  this  inraluable  fortooe  for 
your  children  can  now  be  had  on  easy  terms.  Smbraot 
it;  do  not  curse  your  ofi&pring  with  being  the  dupes  mti 
servants  of  their  better-educated  fellowrcitiiens.  An  igiu>* 
rant  man  must  always  remain  a  Uliput  in  inteUect,  and 
a  Tom-Thumb'bc^  in  society,  comparatayely  qpeak- 
ing.  A  few  years  smee,  when  the  si^jeet  of  instruction 
was  enjoined  on  our  people  fixnn  the  pulpit,  the  excuse 
then  was,  "We  have  no  instituti^m  of  our  own;  none  con- 
venient." Now  we  have  gotten  up  several,  and  the  hard 
times  is  now  the  grand  excuse;  so  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  disposition.  Reflect  soberiy  on  this  mighty  que»- 
tion,  and  decide  on  the  side  of  duty,  and  not  of  dollars 
and  cents ;  for  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  if  a  poor  maa 
could  be  justified  for  theft  on  any  principle  whatever,  it 
woidd  be  to  steal  to  educate  his  childr^. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OHAKAOTEB  OF  THE  BACKWOODSMAN. 

I  BBKM  it  proper,  before  proeeeding  further  inQi  my 
Bairatiye,  to  gire  the  reader  an  account  of  some  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  western  country,  denominated  back* 
woodsman.  On  this  subject  I  hope  my  readers  will  par* 
don  me,  should  they  think  I  indulge  in  a  too  highly- 
irrought  eulogy  of  their  character.  I  am  well  aware  that 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  scenes  and  circum* 
stances  of  those  early  days,  will  be  disposed  to  regard  a 
deseiipticni  of  the  deeds  of  daring  and  the  heroism  dis* 
played  by  the  hardy  pioneer^  as  the  product  of  an  exuber- 
ant fancy  instead  of  plain,  unramished  matter  of  fact. 

To  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  this  point,  I  will 
here  state  that  nothing  shall  be  chronicled  by  me  which  is 
not  a  veritable  histoi^  of  my  life  and  times.  **  Truth 
needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament;"  and  the  facts 
which  I  am  prepared  to  communicate  are  many  of  them 
more  wonderful  and  interesting  than  fiction.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  had  these  pioneers  lived  in  c^er  ages,  they 
would  have  ranked  with  the  deified  heroes  of  antiquity. 

The  stream  of  immigration  which  continued  to  pour  in 
from  the  older  states  into  all  parts  of  the  western  country, 
roused  all  the  native  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
concentrated  all  their  powers  to  keep  the  white  man  from 
seizing  their  rich  hunting-grounds  and  robbing  them  of. 
the  homes  and  graves  of  their  fathers.  Every  Indian 
swore  his  child  upon  the  altar  of  eternal  hatred  to  the 
white  man.    So  constant,  persevering,  and  darii^  were 
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the  attacks  of  the  Indians  upon  the  frontier  settlements, 
that  all  the  force  which  could  be  raised  was  not  sufficient 
to  repel  their  inrasions. 

It  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  change  the 
policy  from  that  of  a  defensire  to  an  offensive  war.  Ac- 
cordingly, General  Waslungton  raised  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  General  Harmar. 
The  history  of  tliis  ill-fit^d  eampaign  I  shall  not  atop  here 
to  relate ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  only  serred  to  wket  t2i» 
appedte  of  the  Indians  and  give  them  a  keennr  r^h  lor 
deeds  of  revenge  and  cruelty.  Soon  after  followed  ihm 
defeat  of  St.  Clair,  which  added  fuel  to  tlie  flames;  and 
tlie  Indians,  flushed  with  success  and  full  of  hope  of  being 
able  finally  to  drive  the  white  man  from  their  huntings 
grounds,  made  the  conflict  desperate  indeed.  It  was  a 
day  of  gloom  and  darkness  to  the  white  population,  and 
it  seined  doubtful  which  wooJd  gain  the  mastery.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  early  settlers  «id  their  families  were  bBteh<» 
ered  by  the  Indians.  Many  who  retired  for  the  night 
were  surprised  and  murdered,  and  the  glare  of  their  bum*' 
ing  habitations,  shooting  up  amid  ihe  darkness,  told  ihf9 
surrounding  settlements  of  the  work  of  death. 

To  prevent  this  state  of  things,  and  as  the  only  way  to 
be  secure  from  the  suiprise  of  the  savages,  the  ehoioeai 
mem  of  the  country  were  selected  as  i^ies.  Men  ai  the 
greatest  integrity,  courage,  and  activity,  and  who  were 
well  skilled  in  all  the  modes  of  savage  warlsre,  were 
chosen,  and  among  the  number  I  will  mention  the  namea 
of  William  B^net,  Mercer  Beason,  Duncan  M'Arthur^ 
Nathaniel  Beasley,  and  Samuel  Davis.  These  men  were 
dressed  like  Indians.  They  were  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  Ohio  from  Maysville  to  Big  Sandy.  While  some  of 
these  were  passing  up  the  river  between  tbese  two  pcKOte 
ottiers  were  coimng  down, -so  that  it  was  ahnost  imposmblt 
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for  the  Indians,  in  any  considerable  numbers^  to  cross 
oyer  from  the  Ohio  side  without  discoyery.  When  they 
did  cross  the  riyer,  the  settlements  were  apprised  of  the 
fact  and  put  on  their  guard.  These  sentinels  often  en- 
countered great  hardship  and  dangers.  The  ordeals 
through  which  they  passed  were  abundantly  sufficient  to 
test  the  courage  of  the  stoutest  heart. 

On  one  occasion  M' Arthur  and  Davis  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  riyer,  where  Poi-tsmouth  now  stands, 
and  went  across  the  bottom  to  watch  a  deer-lick,  well 
known,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  foggy  moning, 
and  an  object  could  not  be  discerned  distinctly  fifty  yards 
off.  M' Arthur  stopped  and  Davb  crawled  up  to  the  lick 
with  the  stealth  of  a  cat.  When  he  straightened  himself 
up  to  look  into  the  lick,  instantly  he  heard  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  rifle,  the  ball  of  which  whistled  by  his  head.  The  fog, 
together  with  the  smoke  of  the  gun,  preyented  the  Indian 
from  seeing  whether  he  had  effected  his  object.  Without 
moying  out  of  his  place,  Dayis  raised  his  gun  and  the 
moment  the  Indian  steppe  out  of  the  smoke  of  his  rifle  he 
fired,  a^d  the  savage  fell  dead  in  his  tracks.  M' Arthur, 
knowing  that  the  firing  was  in  too  quick  succession  to  be 
made  by  one  person,  ran  up  to  the  spot;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  it  than  they  heard  the  yell  and  rush  of 
many  Indians.  They  instantly  started  for  the  river,  and 
being  covered,  in  their  retreat,  by  the  dense  fog,  they 
reached  their  canoe  and  darted  out  into  the  stream. 

Some  time  during  the  next  season,  M' Arthur  went  to 
wateh  the  same  lick.  He  had  not  been  seated  long  in  his 
Uind  tOl  two  Indians  made  their  appearance  and  were 
coming  directly  toward  him.  As  the  best  and  safest 
course  he  chose  the  boldest,  and  ^ith  a  firm  nerve  and 
steady  aim  he  fired.  Whiz  went  the  ball,  and  down  fell 
one  of  the  Indians.  The  other,  instead  of  running,  stood 
still.    Several  other  Indians,  hearing  the  report  of  the 
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gun,  came  running  to  the  lick,  wherenpon  M'Attfanv 
sprang  from  his  hiding-place  and  bounded  away.  As  he 
ran  they  fired  upon  him»  and  one  of  the  balls  striking  his 
powder-horn,  drove  the  splinters  into  his  side.  Not  seei&g 
him  £ail|  they  started  in  hot  pursuit  Being  exceedingly 
fleet-footed,  he  distanced  them  so  far  that  they  slackened 
their  pace.  He  aimed  his  course  for  the  river,  and  find- 
ing his  faithful  companion  waiting  lor  him  they  poised 
out  into  the  stzeam.  Scarcely  had  they  readied  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  stream  ere  they  were  saluted  with  the  yell  of 
the  savages  on  the  bank.  Fearing  they  might  be  fired 
upon,  they  redoubled  their  energy,  and  the  swift  canoe 
^>ed  over  the  surface  like  a  bird.  They  soon  were  out  of* 
the  gunshot  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  in  safety  the 
other  shore. 

As  a  furdter  iliustradou  of  a  backwoods  life,  I  will  here 
give  the  reader  an  account  of  some  deeds  of  noble  daring 
which  occurred  in  Ohio : 

As  early  as  the  year  1790  the  block-house  and  stock'* 
ade  above  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking  river  was  m 
frontier  post  for  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  North-western 
territory.  There  nature  was  in  her  undisturbed  livery 
of  dark  and  thick  forests,  interspersed  with  green  and 
flowing  prairies.  Then  the  forest  had  not  heard  die  sound 
of  the  woodman's  az,  nor  the  plow  of  the  husbandman 
opened  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Then  the  beautiful  prai* 
ries  waved  their  golden  Uomn  to  the  God  of  nature ;  and 
among  the  most  luxuriant  of  these  were  4li06e  which  lay 
along  the  Hockhocking  valley,  and  espedally  that  portion 
of  it  on  which  the  town  of  Lancaster  now  stands.  This 
}dace,  for  its  beauty,  its  richness  of  soil,  and  picturesque 
scenery,  was  selected  as  a  location  for  an  Indian  village* 
This  afforded  a  suitable  place  fer  the  gambols  of  the  In- 
dian sportsman,  as  well  as  a  central  spot  fer  concentrattag 
ihe  Indian  warriors. 
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Here  tlie  tribes  of  the  west  and  north  met  to  counsel, 
and  from  this  spot  led  f(»rth  the  war-path  in  different 
direetions.  Upon  one  of  those  occasions,  when  the  war 
q^irit  moved  nightilj  among  those  sons  oi  nature,  and 
the  tomahawk  leaped  in  its  scabbard,  and  the  spirits  of 
thehr  friends,  who  had  died  in  the  field  of  battle,  risited 
Ike  warrior  in  bis  night  visions  and  called  loudlj  for 
revenge,  it  wm  ascertwned  at  the  garrison  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  Hiat  the  Indians  were 
gathering  in  great  numrbera  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a 
blow  on  some  post  of  the  frontiers.  To  meet  this  crisis, 
two  of  the  most  skilled  and  indefatigable  spiea  were  dis- 
patched to  watch  ^b^h  movements  and  report.  White 
and  M'Oleland,  two  spirits  that  never  quailed  at  danger, 
and  as  unconquerable  as  the  Ljbdan  lion,  in  the  month  of 
Oetober,  «nd  on  one  of  those  balmy  days  of  Indian  sum- 
mer, took  leave  of  their  i»llow»  and  moved  on  through 
the  thick  plum  and  haxel  bushes  with  the  noiseless  tread 
of  the  panther,  armed  with  their  unerring  and  tmaty 
riile9.  They  continued  their  march,  skirting  the  prairies, 
till  they  reached  that  most  remarkable  prominence,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  western  term- 
malion  of  which  is  a  perpendicular  cUff  of  rocks  of  some 
hundreds  feet  high,  and  whose  sumndt,  from  a  western 
view,  towers  to  the  eloqds  and  overiooks  the  vast  plain 
below.  When  this  point  was  gained,  our  hardy  spies 
held  a  position  from  which  they  eould  see  every  movement 
of  the  Indiana  below  in  the  valley.  Every  day  added  a 
new  accession  of  warriors  to  the  company.  They  wit* 
nessed  their  exercbes  of  horse-racing,  running  foot-races, 
jumping,  throwing  the  tomahawk,  and  dandng — the  old 
sachems  looking  on  with  thfeir  Indian  indifference,  the 
squaws  engaged  in  their  usual  drudgery,  and  the  children 
m  their  playful  gambols.  The  arrival  of  a  new  war-party 
was  greeted  with  terriUe  shouts,  whkh,  striking  the  murai 
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face  of  Mount  Pleasant,  were  driven  back  in  the  Tarioaa 
indentations  of  the  surrounding  hills,  producing  reyerbera- 
tions  ind  echoes  as  if  t^i  thousand  fiends  were  gathered 
at  a  universal  levee.  Such  jells  would  have  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  those  unaccustomed  to  Indian  revelry. 
To  our  spies  this  was  but  martial  musio^-strains  whi<^ 
waked  their  watchfulness,  and  newlj  strung  their  veteran 
courage.  From  their  earlj  youth  they  had  been  always 
on  the  frontier,  and  were  well  practiced  in  all  the  subtilty, 
craft,  and  cunning  of  Indian  warfare^  as  well  as  the  feroc- 
ity and  bloodthirsty  nature  of  these  savage  warriors. 
They  were,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  insnared  by  th^ 
cunning,  nor  without  a  desperate  conflict  to  fiedl  victims  to 
their  scalping-knives  or  tomahawks.  On  several  occa- 
sions, small  parties  left  the  prairie  and  ascended  the  mount 
from  the  eastern  side.  On  these  occasions  the  spies  would 
hide  in  the  deep  fissures  of  the  rocks  on  the  west,  and 
again  leave  their  hiding-places  when  their  uninvited  and 
unwelcome  visitors  had  disappeared. 

For  food  they  depended  on  jerked  venison  and  com 
bread,  with  which  their  knapsacks  were  well  stored. 
They  dare  not  kindle. a  fire,  and  the  report  of  one  of  their 
rifles  would  bring  upon  them  the  entire  force  of  the  Indi- 
ans. For  drink  they  depended  on  some  rain-water  which 
still  stood  in  the  hollows  of  some  of  the  rocks ;  but  in  a 
short  time  this  store  was  exhausted,  and  M'Cleland  and 
White  must  abandon  their  enterprise  or  find  a  new  supply. 
To  accomplish  this  most  hazardous  enterprise,  M'Cleland, 
being  the  oldest,  resolved  to  make  the  attempt;  and  with 
his  trusty  rifle  in  his  hand  and  their  two  canteens  strung 
across  his  shoulders,  he  cautiously  descended^  by  a  circui- 
tous route,  to  the  prairie,  skirting  the  hills  on  the  norths 
and  under  covert  of  the  hazel  thickets  he  reached  the 
river,  and  turning  a  bold  point  of  a  hill,  he  found  a  beau* 
tiful  spring  within  a  few  feet  of  the  river,  now  known  by 
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the  name  of  the  Cold  Spring,  on  the  farm  of  D.  Talmadge, 
Esq.  He  filled  bis  canteens  and  returned  in  safety  to  his 
watchful  companion.  It  was  n6w  determined  to  have  a 
fresh  supply  of  water  every  day,  and  this  duty  was  per- 
formed alternately. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  White  bad  filled  his 
canteens,  be  sat  a  few  moments  watching  the  limpid  ele- 
ment Bs  it  came  gurgling  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
when  the  light  sound  of  footsteps  caught  bis  practiced  ear, 
and  upon  turning  round  be  saw  two  squaws  within  a  few 
feet  of  him.  Upon  turning  the  jut  of  the  bill,  the  eldest 
squaw  gave  one  of  those  far-reaching  whoops  peculiar  to 
Indians.  White  at  once  comprehended  bis  perilous  situa- 
tion. If  the  alarm  should  reach  the  camps  or  town,  be 
and  his  companion  must  inevitably  perish.  Self-prdserva- 
tion  compelled  him  to  inflict  a  noiseless  death  on  the 
squaws,  and  in  such  a  manner  as,  if  possible,  to  leave  no 
.  trace  behind.  Ever  rapid  in  thought  and  prompt  in  ac- 
tion, he  sprang  upon  bis  victims  with  the  rapidity  and 
power  of  the  lion,  and  grasping  the  throat  of  each  sprang 
into  the  river.  He  thrust  the  head  of  the  eldest  under  the 
water.  While  making  strong  efforts  to  submerge  the 
younger,  who,  however,  powerfully  resisted  him,  and 
during  the  short  struggle  with  this  young  athletic,  to  bis 
astonishment  she  addressed  him  in  his  own  language, 
though  in  almost  inarticulate  sounds.  Eeleasing  bis  hold 
she  informed  him  that  she  had  been  a  prisoner  for  ten 
years,  and  was  taken  from  below  Wheeling,  and  that  the 
Indians  had  killed  all  the  family,  and  that  her  brother  and 
herself  were  taken  prisoners,  but  be  succeeded,  on  the 
second  night,  in  making  bis  escape.  During  this  narra- 
tive White  had  drowned  the  elder  squaw,  and  had  let  hei 
float  off  with  the  current,  where  it  would  not  probably  be 
found  out  soon.  He  now  directed  the  girl  to  follow  him, 
and  with  his  usual   speed  and  energy  pushed   for  the 
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mount  They  bad  scarcely  gone  half  way  when  ihey 
heard  the  alarm  cry  some  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
stream.  It  was  £upposed  some  party  of  Indians,  retom- 
ing  from  hunting,  struck  the  river  just  as  the  hody  of  th« 
squaw  floated  past.  White  and  the  girl  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  mount,  where  M'Cleland  had  heen  no  indif- 
ferent spectator  to  the  sudden  commoUon  among  the  Indl-^ 
ans.  The  prairie  parties  of  warriors  were  seen  immedi- 
ately to  strike  off  in  eyery  direction,  and  White  and  the 
girl  had  scarcely  arrived  before  a  psu^ty  of  some  twenty 
warriors  had  reached  the  eastern  acclivity  of  the  mounts 
and  were  cautiously  and  carefully  keeping  under  cover* 
Soon  the  spies  saw  their  swarthy  foes  as  they  glided  from 
tree  to  tree  and  rock  to  rock,  till  their  position  was  sur- 
rounded, except  on  the  west  perpendicular  side,  and  aU 
hope  of  escape  was  cut  off.  In  this  perilous  condition, 
nothing  was  left  but  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible, 
and  this  Ihey  resolved  to  do,  and  advised  the  girl  to  escape 
to  the  Indians  and  tell  them  she  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
She  said,  ''No!  death  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  my  own 
people,  is  a  thousand  'times  sweeter  than  captivity  and 
slavery.  Furnish  me  with  a  gun,  and  I  will  show  you  I 
can  fight  as  well  as  die.  This  place  I  leave  not.  Here 
my  bones  shall  lie  bleaching  with  yours,  and  should  either 
of  you  escape  you  will  carry  the  tidings  of  my  death  to 
my  few  relations."  Remonstrance  proved  fruitless.  The 
two  spies  quickly  matured  their  plan  of  defense,  and  vig- 
orously commenced  the  attack  from  the  £ront,  where,  from 
the  very  narrow  backbone  of  the  mount,  the  savages  had 
to  advance  in  single  file,  and  without  any  covert.  Beyond 
this  neck  the  warriors  availed  themselves  of  the  rocks  and 
trees  in  advancing,  but  in  passing  from  one  to  the  othei 
they  must  be  exposed  for  a  short  time,  and  a  moment's 
exposure  of  their  swarthy  forms  was  enough  for  the  un- 
erring rifles  of  the  spies.     The  Indians  being  entirely 
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ignorant  of  bow  many  were  in  ambuscade,  made  them  the 
more  cautious  bow  tbey  adranced. 

After  bravely  maintaining  the  fight  in  front  and  keep- 
mg  the  enemy  in  check,  they  discovered  a  new  dang^ 
&reatening  them.  The  ardi  foe  now  made  evident  prep- 
arations to  attack  them  on  the  flank,  which  could  be  most 
successfully  done  by  reaching  an  isolated  rock  lying  in 
one  of  the  ravines  on  the  southern  hill-side.  This  it>ck 
once  gmned  by  the  Indians,  they  could  bring  the  spies 
mder  point-blank  shot  of  the  rifle  without  the  possibility 
of  escape.  Our  brave  spies  saw  the  hopelessness  of  their 
situation,  which  nothing  could  avert  but  a  brave  company- 
ion  and  an  unerring  shot.  These  they  had  not;  but  thd 
brave  never  despair.  With  this  impending  fate  resting 
upon  them,  they  continued  calm  and  calculating,  and  as 
unwearied  as  the  strongest  desire  of  life  and  the  resistance 
of  a  numerous  foe  could  produce.  Soon  M'Cleland  saw  a 
tall  and  swarthy  figure  preparing  to  spring  from  a  covert 
so  near  to  the  fatal  rock  that  a  bound  or  two  would  reach 
it,  and  all  hope  of  life  then  was  gone.  He  felt  that  all 
depended  on  one  sin^e  advantageous  shot;  and  although 
but  an  inch  or  two  of  the  wanior's  body  was  exposed; 
and  that  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  a  Hundred  yards,  he 
resolved  to  risk  all,  coolly  raised  his  rifle  to  his  faee^ 
and  shading  the  sight  with  his  hand,  he  drew  a  bead  so 
sure  that  he  fell  conscious  it  would  do  the  deed.  He 
touched  the  trigger  with  his  finger;  the  hammer  came 
dbwn,  but  in  place  of  striking  fire,  it  broke  his  flint  into 
many  pieces ;  and^  although  he  felt  that  the  Indian  must 
reach  the  rock  before  he  could  adjust  another  flint,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  task  with  the  utmost  composure.  Casting 
his  eye  toward  Ihe  fearful  point,  suddenly  he  saw  the  war- 
rior stretching  every  muscle  for  the  leap;  and  with  the 
agility  of  the  panther  he  made  the  spring,  but  instead  of 
reaching  the  rock,  be  gave  a  most  hideous  yell,  and  his 
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dark  body  fell  and  rolled  down  the  steep  into  the  yalley 
below.  He  had  evidently  received  a  death  shot  from  some 
unknown  hand.  A  hundred  voices  re-echoed,  from  below, 
the  terrible  shout.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  lost  a 
favorite  warrior  as  well  as  being  disappointed,  for  a  time, 
of  the  most  important  movement.  A  very  few  minutes 
proved  that  the  advantage  gained  would  be  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  for  already  the  spies  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall, 
swarthy  warrior  cautiously  advancing  to  the  covert  so 
recently  occlipied  by  his  fellow-companion.  Now,  too, 
the  attack  in  front  was  renewed  with  increased  fury,  so  as 
to  require  the  incessant  fire  of  both  spies  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  gaining  the  eminence;  and  in  a  short  time 
M'Oleland  saw  a  warrior  making  preparations  to  leap  to 
the  fatal  rock.  The  leap  was  made,  and  the  Indian  turn- 
ing a  somerset,  his  corpse  rolled  down  the  hill  toward  his 
former  companion.  Again  an  unknown  agent  had  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf.  This  second  sacrifice  cast  dismay 
into  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  and  just  as  the  sun  was 
disappearing  behind  the  western  hills  the  foe  withdrew  for 
a  short  distance,  to  devise  some  new  mode  of  attack.  This 
respite  came  most  seasonable  to  our  spies,  who  had  kept 
their  ground  and  bravely  maintained  the  unequal  fight 
from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Now  for  the  first  time  was  the  girl  missing;  and  the 
spies  thought  that  through  terror  she  had  escaped  to  her 
former  captors,  or  that  she  had  been  killed  during  the. 
fight ;  but  they  were  not  long  left  to  conjecture.  Th^  girl 
was  seen  emerging  from  behind  a  rock  and  coming  to  them 
with  a  rifle  in  her  hand.  During  the  heat  of  the  fight  she 
saw  a  warrior  fall  who  had  advanced  some  distance  before 
the  rest,  and  while  some  of  them  changed  their  position 
she  resolved  at  once,  live  or  die,  to  possess  herself  of  his 
gun  and  ammunition ;  and  crouching  down  beneath  the 
underbrush,  she  crawled  to  the  place  and  succeeded  in 
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.ver  enterprise.  Her  keen  and  watchful  eye  had  early  no- 
lieed  the  fatal  rock,  and  hers  was  the  mysterious  hand  by 
which  the  two  warriors  fell;  the  last  being  the  most 
intrepid  and  bloodthirsty  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  and  the 
leader  of  the  company  which  killed  her  mother  and  sis- 
ters, and  took  her  and  her  brother  prisoners. 

Now,  in.  the  west,  arose  dark  clouds,  which  soon  over- 
spread the  whole  heavens,  and  the  elements  were  rent 
with  the  peals  of  thunder.  Darkness,  deep  and  gloomy, 
shrouded  the  whole  heavens:  this  darkness  greatly  em* 
hurrassed  the  spies  in  their  contemplated  night  escape, 
supposing  that  they  might  readily  lose  their  way,  and  ac- 
cidentally fall  on  their  enemy;  but  a  short  consultation 
dftdded  the  plan ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  girl  should  go 
foremost,  from  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  localities, 
and  another  advantage  might  be  gained  in  case  they 
should  fall  in  with  any  of  the  parties  or  outposts.  From 
her  knowledge  of  their  language,  she  might  deceive  the 
fl^dnels,  as  the  sequel  proved ;  for  scarcely  had  they  de- 
scended a  hundred  yards,  when  a  low  whist  from  the  girl 
Wfffned  them  of  their  danger.  The  spies  sunk  silently  to 
the  ground,  where,  by  previous  engagement,  they  were  to 
remain  till  the  signal  was  given,  by  the  girl,  to  move  on. 
Her  absence,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  began 
to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  Again  she  ap- 
peared, and  told  them  she  had  succeeded  in  remoring 
two  sentinels  to  a  short  distance,  who  were  directly  in 
their  route.  The  descent  was  noiselessly  resumed,  and 
the  spies  followed  their  intrepid  leader  for  a  half  mile  in 
the  most  profound  silence,  when  the  barking  of  ft  dog 
at  a  short  distance  apprised  them  of  new  danger.  The 
almost  simultaneous  click  of  the  spies'  rifles  was  heard  by 
the  girl,  who  stated  that  they  were  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indian  camps,  and  their  lives  now  depended  on  the 
most  profound  silence,  and  implicitly  following  her  foot- 
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steps.  A  moment  afterward,  the  girl  was  accosted  by  A 
squaw,  from  an  opening  in  her  wigwam :  she  replied  in 
the  Indian  language,  and,  without  stopping,  still  pressed 
forward.  In  a  short  time  she  stopped,  and  assured  the 
spies  that  the  village  was  now  cleared,  and  that  they  had 
passed  the  greatest  danger.  She  knew  that  every  leading 
pass  was  guarded  safely  by  the  Indians,  and  at  once  re- 
solved to  adopt  the  bold  adventure  of  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  village,  as  the  least  hazardous ;  and  the 
sequel  proved  the  correctness  of  her  judgment.  They 
now  steered  a  course  for  the  Ohio  river,  and,  after  three 
days'  travel,  arrived  safe  at  the  block-house.  Their  es- 
cape and  adventure  prevented  the  Indians  from  their  con- 
templated attack ;  and  the  rescued  girl  proved  to  be  the 
sister  of  the  intrepid  Corneal  Washburn,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  Indian  warfare,  and  as  the  renowned  spy  of 
Captain  Simon  Kenton's  bloody  Eentuckians.* 

Robert  M'Cleland  was  afterward,  in  1794,  a  spy  in' 
Wayne's  army ;  and  few  men  were  ever  his  equal  in  ac- 
tivity, courage,  and  enduring  perseverance;  and,  as  we 
are  giving  specimens  of  the  backwoodsmen,  we  will  fol- 
low M'Cleland  in  the  history  of  his  life,  as  it  was  known 
and  narrated  by  others.  Colonel  John  M'Donald,  in  his 
Sketches  of  the  West,  and  who  was  also  a  spy  in  Wayne's 
army,  and  personally  acquainted  with  M'Cleland,  gives 
the  following  account  of  him : 

General  Wayne,  to  secure  his  army  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  being  ambuscaded,  employed  a  number  of  the  best 
woodsmen  the  frontier  afforded  to  act  as  spies  or  rangers. 
Captain  Ephraim  Kibby,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Co- 
lumbia, above  Cincinnati,  commanded  the  principal  part 
of  the  spies.    A  very  effective  division  of  the  rangers  was 


*I  ftm  indebted  to  Qeneral  Sanderson,  of  Lancaster,  for  this  interesting 
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fommanded  by  Captain  William  Wells,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  a  youth.  He  grew 
to  manhood  with  them,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
their  wiles  and  stratagems.  About  eighteen  months  pre- 
vious to  this  campaign,  he  left  them  and  returned  to  ciy- 
ilized  life;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  several  of  their 
languages,  and  coidd  converse  fluently.  Attached  to  his 
command  were  a  few  choice  spirits.  Henry  Miller  and 
his  brother  Christopher  had  been  both  taken  prisoners 
when  quite  young,  adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  and 
reared  up  with  them ;  and  Henry  liyed  with  them  till  he 
was  twenty- four  years  of  age.  About  this  time,  although 
adopted  into  all  their  customs  and  manners,  he  thought 
of  making  his  escape,  and  returning  home.  This  he  com- 
municated to  his  brother  Christopher,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  accompany  him ;  but  all  his  arguments  were 
meffectual.  Christopher  was  rery  young  when  made  a 
*  captiye ;  he  was  now  a  good  hunter,  an  expert  woodsman, 
and,  in  the  full  sense,  a  free  and  independent  Indian. 
Henry  set  off  alone,  and  arrived  safe  in  Kentucky.  Cap- 
tain Wells  was  well  acquainted  with  him  during  their  cap- 
tivity, and  knew  that  he  possessed  that  firm  intrepidity 
which  would  render  him  a  valuable  companion  in  time  of 
need.  To  these  were  added  Messrs.  Hickman,  Thorp, 
and  M'Cleland.  Colonel  M'Donald  says  he  was  one  of 
the  most  athletic  and  active  men  on  foot  that  has  ap- 
peared on  this  globe.  On  the  grand  parade  at  Fort 
Greenville,  where  there  was  a  very  little  declivity,  to 
show  his  activity  he  leaped  over  a  road-wagon  with  the 
cover  stretched  over  it.  The  wagon  and  bows  were  eight 
feet  high  from  the  ground.  Captain  Wells  and  his  four 
companions  were  privileged  gentlemen  in  camp,  <^nd  only 
called  on  to  do  duty  on  certain  special  occasions,  and  when 
on  duty  went  well  mounted.  The  headquarters  of  the 
army  being  at  Fort  Gh-eenvilley  in  the  month  of  June  Gen- 
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eral  W^jne  dispatched  Captain  Wells,  M'Cleland,  and 
Millcry  with  orders  to  bring  into  camp  an  Indian  prisoner, 
in  order  that  he  might  interrogate  him  as  to  the  future 
intentions  of  the  Indians.  They  proceeded  with  cautious 
steps  through  the  Indian  country,  crossed  the  St.  Mary's, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Auglaize  riyer,  without  meet<> 
ing  any  straggling  Indian.  In  passing  up  the  Auglaize 
they  difiooyered  a  smoke,  and,  dismounting,  tied  their 
horsesy  add  proceeded  cautiously  to  reeonnoiter  the  ene- 
my. They  found  three  Indians  camped  on  a  high,  opeti 
j»ece  of  ground,  clear  of  brush  or  underwood.  Thej 
found  it  would  be  difficult  to  approach  within  gunshot, 
without  being  discoyered.  At  a  proper  distance  from 
their  camp,  they  saw  the  top  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
blown  down,  and  full  of  leayes.  Belieying  this  would 
aMwer  thw  puipose,  and  screen  them  from.obseryation, 
they  returned,  went  round,  and  crept  on  their  hands  and 
kneeswith  the  noiseless  moyement  of-*  the  panther.  The 
Indians  were  engaged  roasting  their  y^iison,  talking  and 
laughing,  not  dreaming  that  death  was  stealing  a  march 
upon  them.  Haying  arriyed  at  the  fallen  tree,  their  mode 
of  attack  was  soon  settled.  They  determined  to  kill  two 
of  the  enemy,  and  take  the  third  prisoner.  M'Oleland, 
who  was  almost  as  swift  on  foot  as  a  deer,  was  to  catch 
the  Indian,  while  to  Miller  and  Wells  was  confided  the 
duty  of  shooting  the  other  two ;  one  was  to  shoot  the  one 
on  the  right,  and  the  other  the  one  on  the  left;  and  at 
the  sharp  crack  of  their  rifles,  two  fell;  for  their  aim  was 
at  the  heart.  Before  the  smoke  of  the  powder  had  risen 
six  feet,  M'Cleland  was  running  at  full  stretch,  with  tom- 
ahawk in  hand,  for  the  Indian.  The  Indian  bounded  off 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  down  the  river.  But,  continuing 
iu  that  direction,  be  discovered  that  M'Cleland  would 
liead  him,  and  he  turned  his  course.  The  river  here  had 
a  bluff  banki  about  twenty  feet  higbb    When  he  came  ia 
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(he  bank,  he  sprang  down  into  the  river,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  soft  mud,  and  he  sunk  up  to  his  middle.  At 
this  moment,  M'Cleland  came  to  the  top,  and  sprang  on 
him  without  hesitation.  As  they  were  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  the  Indian  drew  his  knife;  M'Cleland  raised  his 
tomahawk,  and  told  him  to  throw  down  his  knife,  or  he 
would  instantly  kill  him.  This  he  did,  and  surrendered 
without  further  resistance.  By  this  time.  Wells  and  his 
comrade  came  to  the  bank,  and  discovered  that  they  were 
both  sticking  in  the  mud.  As  the  prisoner  was  now 
secure,  they  went  roimd  and  helped  drag  the  prisoner  out 
of  the  mud,  and  tied  him.  He  was  very  sulky,  and  re- 
fused to  speak  either  English  or  Indian.  One  went  for  the 
horses,  while  the  other  two  washed  the  prisoner.  When 
washed,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  white  man,  but  still  refused 
to  speak,  or  give  any  account  of  himself.  After  they  had 
scalped  the  dead,  they  set  out,  with  the  prisoner,  to  head« 
quarters.  While  on  their  return,  Henry  Miller  began  to 
admit  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  the  prisoner  might  be 
his  brother,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  Indians  some  years 
previous.  Under  this  impression,  he  rode  along  side  of 
him,  and  called  him  by  his  Indian  name.  At  the  sound 
of  his  name  he  started,  and  eagerly  inquired  how  he  came 
to  know  his  name.  The  mystery  was  solved ;  the  pns* 
oner  was  indeed  Christopher  Miller,  his  brother.  A  mys- 
terious Providence  appeared  to  have  placed  Christopher 
Miller  in  a  position  by  which  his  life  was  preserved.  Had 
he  been  standing  on  the  right  or  left,  he  would  have 
been  killed.  When  they  arrived  at  camp,  the  prisonci 
was  placed  in  the  guard-house.  General  Wayne  fre- 
quency interrogated  him;  he  continued  sulky.  Captain 
Wells  and  Henry  Miller  were  constantly  with  him,  and  at 
length  prevailed  on  him  to  relinquish  his  thoughts  of 
returning  to  savage  life,  and  to  join  with  his  brother  and 
white  friends.     He  finally  assented  to  their  proposition. 
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iEMi»  released*  md  well  mounted,  and  became  one  of 
Wells's  party. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Well»  and  company  had  rested 
themselyes  and  horses*  they  were  anxious  foi  another  ad- 
venture with  the  red  men.  Time  without  action  becomes^' 
very  irksome  to  such  stirring  spirits.  Early  in  July  theyr 
again  left  Greenville.  Their  company  was  now  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Christopher  Miller.  Th^  orders  w«ra^ 
to  bring  in  prisoners.  They  pushed  through  the  country* 
all  mounted,  dressed,  and  painted  in  the  best  Indian  style* 
Near  the  Auglaize,  they  met  a  single  Indian,  and  called 
on  him  to  surrender.  This  Indian,  notwithstanding  there 
were  six  to  one,  refused  to  obey :  he  leveled  his  rifle,  and». 
as  the  whites  approached,  he  fired,  but  missed  his  mark>t 
and  took  to  his  heels.  The  undergrowth  of  bru^  was  so^ 
thick,  that  he  gained  on  them.  M'Cleland  and  Christo-' 
phei  Miller  dismounted,  and  M'Cleland  soon  overtook< 
him*  The  Indian,  finding  himself  overtaken,. turned,  and. 
made  a  blow  at  M'Qeland  with  his  rifle;  and  as  M'GHel^ 
end's  intention  was  not.  to  kill,  he  kept  him  at  bay»  tiir 
Miller  came  up ;  then  they  closed  in  on  him,  and  mador 
him  prisoner.  They  then  returned  to  headquarters,,  ati' 
Fort  Greenville.  Their  prisoner  was  a  powerful  Pottn^ 
watamie  cmef,  whose  prowess  and  courage  were  scaicelj 
equaled.  As  Christopher  Miller  had  acted  his  part  ask 
this  occasion  to  the  satisfacti(m  of  his  comrades^  he  had** 
as  he  merited,  their  entire  confidence. 

As  it  is  not  the  intention  to  narrate  all  the  acts  of  these- 
spies  attached  to  Wayne's  army,  although  it  would  be  a 
most  interesting  narrative  to  western  readers,  we  have 
selected  a  few  of  the  adventures  performed  by  Captain 
Wells  and  his  intrepid  companions,  and  especially  of  Rob- 
ert M'Cleland.  History,  in  no  age  of  the  world,  tur- 
nishes  so  many  instances  of  repeated  acts  of  bravery,  as 
were  performed  by  the  frontier  men,  especially  of  westem 
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Pennsylraiu&y  Yirginia,  and  Kentucky ;  yet  these  acts  of 
desperation  were  so  frequently  repeated  by  numbers,  that 
they  were  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time  as  being  any  other 
than  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day.  There  can  be 
BO  doubt  that  during  General  Wayne's  campaign,  Weils 
and  his  comrades  brought  in  not  less  than  twenty  prison- 
ers, and  JdUed  more  than  an  equal  number.  Desperate 
as  they  were  in  combat,  that  bravery  was  only  a  part  of 
their  na«erit»  as  the  Ibllowing  circumstance  will  show : 

On  one  of  their  tours  through  the  Indian  country,  as 
they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  rirer  St.  Mary's,  they  discov- 
ered a  family  of  Indians  coming  up  the  river,  in  a  canoe. 
They  dismounted,  and  concealed  themselves  near  the 
bank  of  the  river,  while  Wells  went  upon  the  bank,  in 
open  view,  and  called  to  the  Indians  to  come  over ;  and, 
as  he  was  dressed  like  them>  and  could  ^eak  their  lan- 
guage as  well  as  themselves,  and  they  not  expecting  an 
enemy  in  that  part  of  the  country,  without  any  su^icion 
of  danger,  came  over.  The  moment  the  canoe  struck  the 
shore.  Wells  heard  his  comrades  cock  their  rifles,  as  they 
prepared  to  shoot  down  the  whole  company.  But  who 
should  be  in  the  canoe  but  Wells's  Indian  father  and 
mother — ^with  whom  he  had  lived — and  their  children! 
He  called  on  his  comrades,  who  were  ready  to  pour  the 
deadly  fire,  to  desist.  He  then  informed  thehi  who  these 
Indians  were,  and  solemnly  declared  that  if  any  one  did 
injure  one  of  them,  he  wouki  put  a  hall  through  his  head. 
He  said  to  his  men,  that  that  family  had  fed  him  when 
hungry,  clothed  him  when  naked,  and  kindly  nursed  him 
when  sick,  and,  in  every  respect,  were  as  kind  and  affec- 
tions^ to  him  as  they  were  to  their  own  children.  This 
short,  pathetic  speech  found  its  way  to  the  sympathetic 
hearts  of  his  leather  hunting-shirt  comrade^,  although 
they  would  have  made  but  a  shabby  appearance,  on  being 
introduced  to  a  fashionable  tea  party,  or  into  a  splendid 
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ball-room,  among  polished  grandees,  or  into  a  ceremo- 
nious levee,  to  pass  through  unmeaning  becks,  bows,  and 
courtesies.  The  present  was  a  scene  of  nature  and  grati- 
tude. They  all  at  once  entered  into  their  leader's  feel- 
ings. There  never  was  a  truly-brave  man  who  could 
hold  back  his  tear  of  sympathy  at  the  joy,  grief,  or  sor- 
row of  his  fellow-man.  It  is  the  timid  coward  who  is 
cruel  when  he  has  the  advantage.  These  hardy  soldiers 
approved  of  the  motives  of  their  captain,  threw  down 
their  guns  and  tomahawks,  went  to  the  canoe,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  trembling  Indians  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  Captain  Wells  assured  his  Indian  friends  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  advised  them,  as  Gen- 
eral Wayne  was  coming  with  an  overwhelming  army,  to 
make  peace,  and  his  Indian  father  to  take  his  family,  and 
get  out  of  all  danger.  They  then  bid  them  farewell,  and 
they  departed  in  haste.  This  act  does  honor  to  the  hearts 
of  these  desperadoes  in  fight,  and  shows  largely  that 
real  gratitude  of  heart  which  alone  belongs  to  truly-brave 
men. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  main  army 
had  arrived  at  the  place  where  Fort  Defiance  was  built, 
General  Wayne  wishing  to  know  the  intentions  and  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  dispatched  Captain  Wells  and  his  com« 
pany  to  bring  in  another  prisoner.  The  army  now  lay 
within  forty -five  miles  of  the  British  fort  at  Ihe  mouth  of 
the  Maumee  river,  and  they  would  not  have  to  travel  far 
till  they  would  find  Indians.  As  the  object  was  to  take 
a  prisoner,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  large  parties.  They  went  cautiously  down  the 
Maumee  till  within  two  miles  of  the  British  fort,  where 
stood  an  Indian  village.  All  being  dressed  and  painted 
as  Indians,  they  rode  into  the  village  as  if  they  had  come 
from  the  fort,  occasionally  stopping  and  talking  with  the 
Indians  in  their  own  language.    Na  suspicion  was  excited, 
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tie  Indians  believing  they  were  from  a  distance,  and  had 
come  to  take  pKrt  in  the  expected  battle. 

After  they  had  passed  the  village  some  distance,  thej 
met  an  Indian  man  and  woman  on  horseback,  who  irere 
returning  from  a  hunting  expedition.  This  man  and 
woman  were  made  captives  without  resistance.  They 
then  set  off  for  headquarters.  As  they  were  proceeding 
up'  the  Maumee  after  dark,  they  came  near  a  large  en- 
campment of  Indians,  who  were  merrily  amusing  them- 
selves around  their  camp  fires.  Their  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  silent  under  pain  of  instant  death.  They 
irent  round  their  camp  with  their  prisoners  till  they  got 
half  a  mile  above  them,  where  they  halted  to  consult  on 
their  future  operations.  After  consultation  they  con- 
cluded to  tie  and  gag  their  prisoners,  ride  back  to  the  In- 
dian camp  and  give  them  a  rally,  in  which  each  should 
kill  his  Indian.  This  they  did — ^rode  boldly  into  the  In- 
dian camp  and  halted,  with  their  rifles  lying  on  the  pom- 
mel of  their  saddles.  They  inquired  when  they  had  heard 
of  General  Wayne  and  the  movements  of  his  army  ?  how 
soon  and  where  the  battle  would  be  fought?  The  Indians 
who  were  standing  around  them  were  very  communica- 
tive,  and  without  suspicion.  At  length  an  Indian,  who 
was  sitting  some  distance  from  them,  said  in  an  under- 
tone of  voice,  and  in  another  tongue,  to  some  who  were 
near  him,  that  he  suspected  that  these  strangers  had  some 
mischief  in  their  heads.  Wells  overheard  what  was  said, 
and  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  each  fired  his  rifle 
into  an  Indian  not  six  feet  distant.  At  this  instant  the 
Indians  arose  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  and  as  soon 
as  Wells  and  his  party  fired  they  wheeled  and  put  spurs 
to  their  horses,  laying  with  their  breasts  on  the  horses 
necks,  so  as  to  lessen  the  mark  for  the  Indians  to  fire  at. 
They  had  not  got  out  of  sight  of  the  camp  fire  till  the 
Indians  shot  at  them.  As  M'Gleland  lay  close  on  his 
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horse's  neok  he  was  shot,  the  ball  passhig  under  his  shonl- 
der-blade  and  coming  out  at  the  top  of  his  shoulder 
Captain  Wells  was  shot  through  the  arm  on  which  he 
carried  his  rifle,  and  it  fell.  The  rest  of  the  party  or  their 
horses  received  no  injury. 

There  was  in  this  terrific  encounter  a  display  of  confi 
denee  and  self-possession  almost  unparalleled.     They  had 
escaped  in  so  many  desperate  combats  that  they  seemed 
to  be  entirely  insensible  to  danger.    As  they  had  no  riyals 
in  the  army,  they  aimed  to  outdo  all  their  former  exploits. 

To  ride  into  an  enemy's  camp  and  enter  into  conyersa* 
tion  with  them,  without  betraying  the  least  appearance  of 
trepidation  or  confusion,  shows  how  well  their  hearts  were 
steeled.  Their  actions  of  real  life  even  rival  the  fictions  of 
the  Grecian  poet.  Homer  sendsi  forth  his  invincible  hero, 
protected  by  the  invulnerable  panoply  of  Jupiter,  to  make 
a  night  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Diomede  makes  the  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  sleeping  foes.  Not  so  with  our  west* 
em  heroes.  They  boldly  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  while  their  camp  fires  were  burning  bright  and 
they  were  on  the  watch,  and  openly  commenced  the  work 
of  death.  After  having  performed  this  chivalrous  act, 
they  rode  at  full  speed  to  where  their  prisoners  were  tied, 
mounted  them  on  horses,  and  set  off  for  Fort  Defiance. 

Wells  and  M'Oleland  were  severely  wounded,  and  to 
Fort  Defiance,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  they  had  to 
ride  before  they  could  rest  or  have  the  aid  of  a  surgeon. 
One  of  the  party  was  dispatched  at  full  speed  for  a  guard 
and  surgeon.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  the  wounds  and 
perilous  condition  of  the  spies  reached  the  fort,  without  a 
moment's  delay  a  dispatch  of  the  swiftest  dragoons  and  a 
surgeon  were  off  to  meet  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  arrived  safely  in  camp,  and  the  wounded  recovered 
m  a  short  time ;  and  as  the  battle  was  fought  and  a  brill- 
iant victory  won  a  few  days  after,  these  brave  and  daring 
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spirits  were  not  engaged  in  further  hostilities.  The  war 
with  the  Indians  was  closed  with  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace 
in  1796. 

It  will  he  natural  for  the  reader  to  wish  to  know  what 
became  of  those  brave  men — of  Thorp,  Hickman,  and  the 
two  Millers.  Concerning  these  history  is  silent ;  but  like 
many  other  valorous  backwoodsmen,  if  living,  may  reside 
in  some  poor  cabin  in  the  far.  west,  unknown  and  unhon- 
ored.  The  brave  Captain  Wells  fell,  during  the  last  war 
with  England,  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  1812,  near  Fort 
Dearborn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river.  He  was 
slain  in  an  unequal  combat,  where  sixty-four  whites  were 
attacked  by  upward  of  four  hundred  Indians.  He  fell» 
lamented  by  his  whole  country,  and  never  fell  a  bolder  or 
more  intrepid  spirit.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 
intrepid  M'Cleland  till  1812.  This  hardy,  brave,  and  ac- 
tive backwoodsman  had  returned  to  St.  Louis  from  an  ex- 
pedition across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  had  been  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
Such  a  tour  through  uncultivated,  unpeopled  oceans  of 
prairie,  and  such  labor  through  the  tempestuous  bursts  of 
storm,  sleet,  and  snow  that  whirled  in  almost  continual 
tornadoes  around  the  hights  of  frightful  rocks  which  com* 
pose  these  dreary  mountains,  where  winter  eternally  reigns; 
such  a  tour,  I  repeat,  was  equal  to  the  daring  genius  of  a 
man  like  M'Cleland. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  Astoria,  gives  the  following 
description  of  M'Cleland.  He  says  he  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  had  been  a  partisan  under  General  Wayne  in 
his  Indian  wars,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fiery  spirit  and  reckless  daring,  and  marvelous  stories  were 
told  of  his  exploits.  His  appearance  answered  to  his 
character.  His  frame  was  meager  but  muscular;  show* 
ing  strength,  activity,  and  iron  firmness.  His  eyes  were 
dark,  deep  set,  and  piercing.    He  was  restless,  fearless. 
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but  of  impetuous  and,  sometimes,  ungovernable  temper 
He  was  invited  by  Mr>  Hunt,  the  partner  of  Jacob  Astor, 
to  join  the  party  for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
This  he  did,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  tho 
Missouri  river,  and  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking 
revenge  on  a  party  of  Indians  that  had  robbed  him  and 
his  partner — Crooks — some  time  before.  This  robbery, 
by  the  Sioux,  was  instigated  by  Emanuel  Lisa,  the  lead* 
ing  partner  and  agent  of  the  Missoun  Fur  Company* 
.  This  intelligence  so  roused  the  fiery  temper  of  M'Cleland, 
that  he  swore  if  he  met  with  Lisa  in  the  Indian  country 
he  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot — a  mode  of  redress  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  man  and  the 
code  of  honor  prevalent  beyond  the  frontier. 

I  will  close  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  by 
giving  one  more  specimen  of  his  character.  In  returning, 
after  sufiferings  almost  indescribable,  in  passbg  across  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  his  fare  was  no  better. 
In  company  with  Mr.  Stewart  and  five  others,  they  were 
robbed  of  all  their  horses  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  in  the 
fall  of  1812,  and  had  to  combat  all  the  perils  of  the  jour- 
ney on  foot.  On  a  certain  occasion,  to  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  the  perfidious  savages,  it  was  thought  safest 
by  all  but  M'Cleland,  to  cross  some  stupendous  mountains 
than  go  round.  At  this  M'Cleland  demurred;  and  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  his  comrades,  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  and  left  them,  and  took  his  own  way. 
Some'  days  after,  when  they  passed  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain, they  saw  M'Cleland  at  a  distance  in  advance  travers- 
ing the  plain,  and  whether  he  saw  them  or  not  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  rejoin  them.  On  the  eleventh  night  after 
they  parted,  they  met  with  signs  of  that  wayward  and 
solitary  being,  M'Cleland,  who  was  still  keeping  ahead  of 
them  through  those  solitary  mountains.  He  had  en- 
camped, the  night  before,  on  a  small  stream,  where  they 
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tmnd  the  embers  of  the  ire  by  which  he  slept,  and  the 
lemains  of  a  miserable  volf  on  which  he  supped.  The 
next  day  at  eyening,  almost  starved  to  death  and  with 
no  prospect  of  food,  they  stopped  to  encamp,  when  they 
saw  a  smoke  at  a  distance,  which  they  hailed  with  joy, 
hoping  it  was  some  Indian's  camp,  where  they  might 
obtain  something  to  prevent  them  from  starving.  They 
dispatched  one  of  their  company  to  reconnoiter.  They 
waited  till  a  late  hour  for  his  return.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing they  set  out  early.  They  had  not  traveled  far  till 
they  saw  their  comrade,  whom  they  hastened  to  meet, 
in  hope  he  had  obtained  something  for  them  to  eat;  but 
iif  this  he  had  none.  The  smoke  had  arisen  from  the  fire 
<]€  M'Cleland,  which  had  broken  out  while  he  was  trying 
lo  catch  some  small  fish«  When  the  party  reached  the 
place  they  found  the  poor  fellow  lying  on  a  parcel  of  with- 
ered grass,  wasted  to  a  perfbet  skeleton,  and  so  feeble  he 
could  scarcely  raise  his  head  to  speak.  The  presence  of 
his  old  companions  seemed  to  revive  him ;  but  they  had 
no  food  to  give  him,  ior  they  were  almost  starved  them- 
selves. They  urged  him  to  arise  and  accompany  them, 
but  he  shook  his  head^  It  was  all  in  vain,  for  there  was 
no  prospect  of  relief,  and  he  might  as  well  die  where  he 
was.  After  much  persuasion  they  got  him  on  his  feet, 
and  while  some  shared  the  burden  of  carrying  his  rifle,  he 
W9S  cheered  and  urged  forward.  After  one  or  two  days* 
travel  they  succeeded  in  killing  an  old  rundown  buffalo 
bull,  which  preserved  the  whole  party  from  starving. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  party  sustained  themselves 
through  the  winter,  and  the  next  spring  arrived  safely  at 
St.  Louis.  From  this  M'Cleland  returned  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  there  is  no  certain  account  of  where  or  how  he 
died. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  conducted  you  along  with  the 
history  of  one  of  those  intrepid  and  fearless  spirits  who 
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were  the  pioneers  of  the  vast  west,  and  he  is  a  good  spec* 
imen  of  aU  the  rest.  It  will  take  many  yolnmes  to  record 
the  daring  deeds  and  the  indescribable  sufferings  of  those 
who  penetrated  the  rast  wilderness  which  now  has  risen 
to  a  mighty  empire.  Their  dauntless  and  daring  spirits 
have  passed  off  unknown,  unhonored,  and  unregarded ;  a 
new  race  has  followed  after,  who  are  now  reyeling  in  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  spot  on  the 
globe. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  those  adrenturous  trap* 
pers,  who  had  been  trapping  and  trading  for  some  years 
in  the  mountain  passes,  and  came  with  his  furs  to  St. 
Louis.  He  sold  all  his  peltry  and  buffalo-robes,  and  had 
received  three  cheeks  on  the  bank.  He  went  into  the 
bank  to  draw  his  money.  His  dress  and  appearance  were 
those  of  a  backwoods  trapper,  and  the  bank  room  being 
filled  with  the  gentry,  they  looked  upon  his  greasy  buck- 
skin hunting-shirt  and  leggins  as  though  they  feared  he 
would  touch  them  and  spoil  or  soil  their  delicate  clothing ; 
and  after  looking  all  roimd  the  room  and  its  inmates,  he 
threw  down  his  first  check;  this  was  cashed.  He  then 
threw  down  his  second,  and  then  his  third.  The  gentle- 
men began  by  this  time  to  look  at  one  another,  and  the 
cashier  said,  "Where  are  you  from,  sir?'*  The  trapper 
replied,  "Just  from  the  moon,  sir."  "How  did  you  get 
down,  sir?"  "Why,  I  just  greased  my  hunting-shirt,  sir, 
and  slid  down  on  a  rainbow." 

Here,  gentle  reader,  permit  me  to  record  my  testimony 
with  others,  and  say  to  you  and  to  generations  unborn, 
that  there  never  lived  a  nobler  race  of  men  on  the  green 
earth,  than  those  pioneers  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Finley  and  Boone  down  to  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  who  had  the  honor  and  glory  of  closing 
the  long  and  bloody  British  and  Indian  war,  which  had 
lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  and  no  man,  of  any  taste 
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or  genius,  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  settlement  of  this 
rast  -wilderness,  and  the  daring  deeds  of  valor  displayed 
hy  the  first  adventurers,  without  feeling  the  highest  de- 
gree of  admiration  at  their  patriotism  and  unflinching  per> 
severance.  While  every  young  and  true-hearted  Ameri« 
can  will  feel  himself  identified  with  them»  and  have  a  filial 
regard  for  their  memory,  while  he  beholds  them,  like  a 
Boone,  a  Kenton,  a  Finley,  and  a  Stewart,  treading  the 
lonely  desert,  and  braving  the  horrors  of  savage  rage  and 
fury,  amid  the  distress  of  famine  and  war,  he  admires 
their  courage,  and  is  interested  with  the  thrilling  accounts 
and  their  narrow  escapes  from  death,  as  well  as  their  per* 
severance  and  toil  in  turning  this  most  delightful  and 
richest  of  all  countries  into  the  fruitful  field  and  smiling 
garden,  and  opening  the  way  for  millions  of  our  race  to 
enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  religion  and  liberty. 
Ko  class  of  men  ever  acted  more  nobly,  or  conferred  a 
greater  temporal  blessing  on  posterity ;  nor  did  ever  any 
make  greater  sacrifices ;  danger,  poverty^  and  death  were 
their  constant  companions.  It  is  said  by  a  wise  man,  that 
ingratitude  is  a  sin  of  greater  magnitude  than  witchcraft; 
and  thousands  now  live  at  their  ease,  and  roll  in  their 
wealth,  who  can  not  feel  toward  those  brave  men  as  I  do. 
They  stood,  with  gun  and  tomahawk  in  hand,  between 
our  mothers  and  their  children  and  the  incensed  and  re- 
vengeful rage  of  the  red  man.  They  were  our  guardians 
from  savage  barbarity;  their  names  were  precious  then, 
and  still  are  to  those  for  whom  they  ventured  their  lives 
and  their  all.  In  those  days  of  blood  and  carnage  all 
were  warriors.  Our  mothers,  like  the  women  of  Amazonia, 
were  trained  to  war,  and  could  handle  the  rifle  with  great 
dexterity,  and  the  children  were  trained  up  to  be  soldiers 
from  childhood.  A  boy  ten  years  old  was  counted  able 
to  carry  arms,  and  fight ;  and  at  sixteen  would  enter  the 
regular  service.    One  of  this  e^e  was  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
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in  the  last  war;  his  captain  asked  him,  "John,  can  you 
ride  and  carry  a  gun?"  "I  can  try,  sir."  "Can  you 
shoot,  John?"  "I  can  try,  sir."  " Can  you  fight  Indi- 
anSy  John?"  "I  can  try,  sir,"  said  the  lad.  At  one 
time,  when  on  a  scouting  party  with  his  captain,  they 
were  chased  by  a  body  of  Indians,  and  crossing  a  prairie 
one  pressed  them  hard.  The  captain  said,  "John,  can 
you  light  oiF  when  we  get  to  those  woods  and  shoot  that 
Indian  ?"  He  sprang  from  his  horse,  drew  his  rifle  to  his 
face,  and  fired ;  down  fell  the  Indian.  After  they  arrived 
at  camp  the  captain  called  him  up  and  said,  "John,  when 
I  enlisted  you,  I  was  afraid  t^at  you  would  not  stand  fire, 
but  would  run."  John  said,  "  I  am  not  one  of  that  breed, 
nr." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LIFE    IN    THX    BACKWOODS. 

Thb  first  settlers  could  not  have  sustained  themselves, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  wild  game  that  was  in  the  country. 
This  was  their  principal  subsistence;  and  this  they  took 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  often  many  of  them  came 
neat  starving  to  death.  Wild  meat,  without  bread  or 
salty  was  often  their  food  for  weeks  together.  If  they 
obtained  bread,  the  meal  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  or 
ground  on  a  hand*mill.  Hominy  was  a  good  substitute 
for  brea4»  or  parched  com  pounded  and  sifted,  then 
mized  with  a  little  sugar  and  eaten  dry;  or  mixed  with 
water  was  a  good  beverage.  On  this  coarse  fare  the  peo- 
ple were  remarkably  healthy  and  cheerful.  No  com-/ 
plaints  were  heard  of  dyspepsia:  I  never  heard  of  this 
fiishionable  complaint  till  I  was  more  than  thirty  years 
old ;  and  if  the  emigrants  had  come  to  these  backwoods 
with  dyspepsia,  they  would  not  have  been  troubled  long 
with  it ;  for  a  few  months'  living  on  bu£falo,  venison,  and 
goody  fat  bear-meat,  with  the  oil  of  the  raceo<ni  and  opos- 
sum mixed  up  with  plenty  of  hominy,  would  soon  have 
effected  a  cure. 

Their  children  were  fat  and  hearty,  not  having  been 
fed  with  plum-pudding,  sweetmeats,  and  pound-cake.  A 
more  hardy  race  of  men  and  women  grew  up  in  this  wil- 
derness than  has  ever  been  produced  since;  with  more 
common  sense  and  entei^rise  than  is  common  to  those 
who  sleep  on  beds  of  down,  and  feast  on  jellies  and  pre- 
serves ;  and  although  they  had  not  the  same  advantages 
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of  obtaining  learning  that  the  present  generation  have, 
yet  they  had  this  advantage — ^they  were  sooner  thrown 
upon  the  world,  became  acquainted  with  men  and  things, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  their  own  resources  for  a  liying. 
A  boy  at  ^e  age  of  sixteen  was  counted  a  man  in  labor 
and  hunting,  and  was  ready  to  go  to  war;  and  now,  one 
of  that  age  hardly  knows  the  road  to  mill  or  market. 

Their  attire  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  fare. 
The  men's  apparel  was  mostly  made  of  the  deer's  skin. 
This,  well  dressed,  was  made  into  hunting-shirts,  panta- 
loons,  coats,  waistcoats,  leggins,    and   moccasins.     The 
women  sometimes  wore  petticoats  made  of  this  most  com- 
mon and  usefdl  article ;  and  it  supplied,  almost  univers- 
ally, the  place  of  shoes  and  boots.     If  a  man  was  blessed 
with  a  linsey  hunti^g^shirt,  and  the  ladies  with  linsey 
dresses,  and  the  children  with  the  same,  it  was  counted 
of  the  first  order,  even  if  the  linsey  was  made  of  the  wool 
of 'the  buflalo.     On  some  occasions,  the  men  could  pur- 
chase a  cdico  shirt;  this  was  thought  to  be  extra;  far 
which  they  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  or  two  dollars 
in  skins  or  furs.     And  if  a  woman  had  one  calico  dress  to 
go  abroad  in,  she  was  considered  a  finely-dressed  lady« 
Deer's  hair  or  oak  leaves  was  generally  put  into  the  moc- 
casin, and  worn  in  place   of  stockings  or  socks.     The 
household  furniture  consisted  of  stools,  and  bedsteads 
made  with  forks  driven  into  the  ground  and  poles  laid  oa 
these,  with  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  on  this  beds  made 
of  oak  leaves,  or  cattail  stripped  off  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
They  rocked  their  children  in  a  sugar  trough  or  pack-sad- 
dle.   The  cooking  utensils  consisted  of  a  pot,  Dutch  oven» 
skillet,  frying  pan,  wooden  trays  and  trenchers,  and  boarda 
made  smooth  and  clean.     The  table  was  made  of  a  broad 
slab.    And  with  these  fixtures,  there  never  was  a  heartier^ 
happier,  more  hospitable  or  cheerful  people.     Their  inter- 
ests were  one,  and  their  dependence  on  each  other  was 
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iadispensable,  and  all  things  were  common.  Thus  united, 
ihey  lived  as  one  family.  They  generally  married  early 
in  life — ^the  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  the 
girls  fix>m  sixteen  to  twenty.  The  difficulties  of  com- 
mencing the  world  were  not  so  great;  and,  as  both  parties 
were  contented  to  be^n  with  nothing,  there  was  no  look- 
ing out  for  fortunes,  or  the  expectation  of  living  without 
labor.  Their  affections  were  personal  and  uncere,  which 
constituted  a  chief  part  of  their  domestic  happiness,  and 
endeared  them  to  home.  The  sparkling  log-fire  in  the  back* 
woods  cabin,  the  gambols  of  half  a  dozen  cheerful,  healthy 
children,  and  the  smiles  of  the  happy  wife  and  mother, 
made  an  earthly  paradise.  Nothing  could  excite  more 
hilarity  than  a  backwoods  wedding.  Most  generally,  all 
tiie  neighborhood,  for  miles  around,  were  invited;  and  if 
it  was  in  the  winter,  there  would  be  a  log-heap  or  two 
somewhere  near  the  cabin.  Around  these  fires  the  men 
assembled  with  their  rifles ;  the  women  in  the  cabin ;  and 
if  there  was  a  fiddler  in  the  neighborhood,  he  must  be 
present  at  an  hour  stated.  The  parson,  if  (me  could  be 
had,  if  not,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  caUed  the  assembly 
together,  then  the  couple  to  be  married.  After  the  cere-> 
mony  was  over,  and  all  had  wished  the  happy  pair  much 
joy,  then,  if  it  could  be  had,  the  bottle  passed  round ;  the 
men  then  went  some  to  shooting  at  a  mark,  some  to 
throwing  the  tomahawk,  others  to  hopping  and  jumping, 
throwing  the  rail  or  shoulder-stone,  others  to  running  foot- 
races ;  the  women  were  employed  in  cooking.  When  din* 
ner  was  ready,  the  guests  all  partook  of  the  very  best 
venison,  bear-meat,  roast  turkeys,  etc.  This  being  over, 
the  dance  commences,  and,  if  there  is  no  room  in  the 
cabin,  the  company  repair  to  or  near  one  of  the  log-fires ; 
there  they  dance  till  night,  and  then  they  mostly  return 
home ;  yet  many  of  the  young  people  stay,  and  perhaps 
dance  all  night  on  a  rough  puncheon  floor,  till  the  moc- 
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casiBS  are  worn  through.  The  next  day  is  the  infair:  the 
same  scenes  are  again  enacted,  when  the  newly-married 
pair  single  off  to  a  cabin  built  for  themselves,  without 
twenty  dollars'  worth  of  property  to  begin  the  world  with, 
and  live  more  happily  than  those  who  roll  in  wealth  and 
fortune. 

I  recollect,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen  a  p£ur  of  those 
backwoods  folks  come  to  my  father's  to  get  married. 
The  groom  and  bride  had  a  bell  on  each  of  their  horses' 
necks,  and  a  horse-collar  made  of  corn-husks  on  each 
horse,  to  pay  the  marriage  fee.  The  groomsman  had  a 
bottle  of  whisky  in  his  hunting-shirt  bosom.  When  they 
had  entered  the  house,  the  groom  asked  if  the  parson  was 
.at  home.  My  father  replied  that  he  was  the  parson. 
Then  said  the  groom,  "  May  it  please  you,  Mary  M'Lain 
and  I  have  come  to  get  married.  Will  you  do  it  for  us  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  my  father.  *'  Well,  then,"  said  the  groom, 
''we  are  in  a  hurry."  So.  the  knot  was  tied,  and  the 
groomsman  pulled  out  his  bottle  of  whisky  to  treat  the 
company.  He  then  went  out,  and  took  the  collars  off 
the  horses  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  brought  them 
in  as  the  marriage  fee;  and  soon  after  they  started  for 
home,  in  Indian  file,  with  the  bells  on  their  horses  open, 
to  keep  the  younger  colts  which  had  followed  them 
together. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cabins  were  built,  I  have  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  The  chimneys  were  built  on  the  inside 
of  the  house,  by  throwing  on  an  extra  log,  three  feet  and 
a  half  from  the  wall,  on  which  to  build  the  chimney; 
from  this  it  was  carried  up  with  sticks  and  clay,  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  some  two  feet  above  it.  The  whole 
width  of  the  house  was  occupied  for  a  fireplace,  and 
wood  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  could  be  laid  on;  when 
burned  in  two  in  the  middle,  the  ends  could  be  pushed 
up,  so  as  to  keep  a  good  fire  through  a  long  winter's 
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wight.  When  tiiere  was  but  one  bed  in  the  cabby,  it  was 
no  sign  that  you  would  not  have  a  good  night's  rest; 
for,  after  supper  was  over,  and  the  feats  of  the  day  about 
hunting  were  all  talked  over,  the  skins  were  brought 
&rth — ^bear,  buffalo,  or  deer — and  spread  down  before  a 
sparkling  fire,  and  a  blanket  or  buffalo  robe  to  cover  with; 
and  you  could  i^ep  sweetly  as  the  visions  of  the  n%ht 
roll  over  the  senses,  ^1  the  rooming  dawn  announced  the 
approach  of  day.  There  were  no  windows^  and  but  one 
opening  for  a  door ;  this  was  generally  narrow,  and  the 
shutter  made  of  two  siabs^  or  a  tree  split  in  two>  tken 
hewed  off  to  the  thickness  say  of  six  or  eight  inches,  then 
set  up  endwise,  and  made  with  a  bevel  to  lap  over. 
The  :bstening8  consisted  of  three  large  bars,  fastened  to 
ataples  in  the  walls.  The  floor,  if  not  of  the  earth,  was 
of  hewn  dabs,  and  covered  with  clapboards.  These  cab- 
ins,  if  there  was  some  care  taken  in  putting  down  the  logs 
dose  together,  and  they  were  scutched  down»  would  make 
the  sweetest  and  healthiest  habitations  that  man  can  live 
in.  They  are  much  healthier  than  either  stone  or  brick 
houses  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  health  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  inmates 
of  the  former  than  Uie  It^tter. 

All  the  mills  that  the  early  settlers  had,  was  the  hom- 
my  block  or  a  hand-mill.  The  water-mills  or  horse-mills 
were  so  far  off.  that  it  was  like  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  get  a  grist;  and  besides  the  toll  was  so  enormously 
h^h — one  half  being  required  for  grinding  the  other 
half — ^that  they  preferred  doing  their  own  milling. 

Almost  every  man  and  boy  were  hunters,  and  some  of 
the  women  of  those  times  were  expert  in  the  chase.  The 
game  which  was  considered  the  most  profitable  and  useful 
was  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  l^e^r,  and  the  deer.  The 
smaller  game  consisted  of  raccoon,  turkey^  opossum,  and 
ground-hog.    The  panther  was  sometimes  used  for  food, 
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and  considered  by  some  as  good.  The  flesh  of  the  wolf 
and  wild-cat  was  only  tised  when  nothing  else  could  be 
obtained. 

The  buffalo  is  of  the  kine  species,  with  a  large'  hump  on 
its  shoulders,  generally  of  a  dun  color,  with  short,  thick 
horns.  The  male  bufalo  is  distinguished  from  the  female 
by  hiving  a  short  mane.  They  go  usually  in  large  droves 
or  herds,  feeding  on  cane  in  the  winter.  They  frequent 
salt-licks ;  and  in  going  to  and  from  these  places  they  beat 
large  roads. 

Buflfkloes  were  abundant  in  Kentucky,  and  were  used  by 
the  fii'st  settlers  as  their  most  common  food.  They  hare 
a  very  shaggy  or  woolly  skin.  The  wool  was  often  spttn 
and  woven  into  cloth  by  the  women ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  mixed  with  raccoon  fur  and  knit  into  stockings,  which 
were  very  warm  and  serviceable.  The  fashionable  cl6tbes 
cut  out  of  the  finest  French  and  English  broadcloths,  and 
made  in  such  a  style  as  to  provoke  the  idea  that  they 
were  designed  to  invite  instead  of  protect  us  from  the 
chilling  blasts  of  winter,  would  bear  no  Comparison  with 
the  warm  and  comfortable  clothing  which  was  worn  at 
that  day. 

After  the  wool  was  taken  off,  the  hide  answered  a  valu- 
able purpose.  Being  cut  into  stnps  and  twisted,  it  made 
strong  tugs,  which  were  used  for  plowing.  It  was  also 
made  into  plow-lines,  bed-cords,  etc.  When  dressed  it 
was  made  into  shoe-packs,  or  a  kind  of  half  shoe  and  half 
moccasin.  The  way  of  hunting  the  buffalo  was  in  the 
following  manner :  A  company  was  formed,  well  supplied 
with  dogs  and  guns.  Being  mounted  on  horses,  they 
started  for  the  woods.  When  a  herd  was  found,  one  of 
the  company  would  creep  up  softly  and  fire  into  their 
midst ;  then  the  whole  company  would  rush  in  upon  them 
with  their  dogs,  which  would  throw  them  into  confusion. 
After  all  had  discharged  their  pieces  the  dogs  would  attack 
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tlusm;  and  while  Qiej  were  engaged  in  figkting  with  the 
dogs,  the  hunters  wonld  have  time  to  reload  and  pursue 
the  chase.  After  the  conflict  was  over  they  would  return 
and  collect  the  spoil.  To  enahle  the  horses  to  carry  them', 
they  would  take  ovt  the  entrails  M&d  split  them  in  two, 
and  then  throw  them  orer  the  pack-saddles  and  carry 
them  home. 

The  elk  is  of  the  deer  or  moose  species.  It  resembles 
the  deer  very  much  in*  fohn^  but  it  is  much  larger.  It 
has  large  •  brandiix^  horns,  which  6<nbe<ames  grow  io  an 
enormous  size.  To  look'  at  tii4e  forest  of  horns  which  i^ej 
carry  on  their  heads,  ^one  would  think  it  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  make  their  waythrcmgh  the  woods.  I  have  seen 
these  antlers  so  large,  that  when  set  up  on  their  points  a 
man  six  feet  high  could  pass  under  them  without  stooping. 
The  flesh  of  ^e  elk  is  coarse  and  dark,  like  that  of  the 
buffalo,  but  has  a  good  taste;  is  nutritious  and  easily 
digested.  This  animal,  like  the  buffalo,  is  gregarious  m 
its  habits.  They  go  in  large  droves,  and  can  be  easily 
taken  if  the  leader  is  first  killed  by  the  hunter.  The 
leader  is,  generally,  some  old  doe.  If  the  hunter  is  suc- 
ceflsful  in  finding  her  out  and  shooting  her,  the  whole 
droTC  is  thrown  into  confusion  and  easily  captured;  biit 
if  he  be  mistaken,  on  the  first  alarm  they  bound  away 
with  the  velocity  almost  6f  lightning,  and  ran  three  or 
four  miles  in  a  straight  Jine  without  stopping.  They  are' 
very  sagacious.  If  an  old  buck  is  wounded  be  will  fight- 
most  desperately,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  comes 
within  the  swing  of  his  horns.  The  skin  of  the  elk  serves 
mmiy  useful  and  valuable  purposes. 

The  bear  seems  to  hesui  generis',  bearing  no  particular 
resemblance  to  any  othfer  animal  in  this  country..  They 
are  generally  black,  and  when  fat  their  skins- are  well  cov- 
ered with  a  loose'  fur.  -  Thie  flesh  of  the  bear  is  the  most 
delicious,   as  well  as  the  most  nutritiouff,  of  Miy  food. 
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When  thej  axe  fattened  on  beeeh-nvts,  tlie  oil  of  this  ani- 
nal  is  the  most  penetratiag  of  any  m  the  irorid.  Tbs 
beer  seems  to  be  an  awkward*  olumsj,  inactiye  animal; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  ease,  as  «nj  one  has  reaa<» 
to  Imow  who  has  been  cha«ed  hj  theM.  Hie  j  can  climb 
the  highest  trees  with  great  faciMty.  When  l«ui  Itey  oaii 
run  with  great  rapidity  and  fight  with  tremendous  harj, 
espeeially  when  wounded  or  bereayed  of  their  cubs. 
They  will  beedH^e  immensely  &t  on  good  mast,  so  misoli 
so  that  it  is  aometunes  difficult  for  them  to  more  y&rf 
quiokjl(y.  When  rendered  thus  unwieldy,  they  will,  bj  a 
peculiar  instmet^  seek  some  oare  in  «  rock  or  hollow  trea» 
where  they  will  hibernate;  and  about  the  latter  part«f 
Maroh,  widdng  from  their  winter's  sleep,  they  will  eome 
forth  to  greet  the  <^ning  spring. 

Should  they  wake  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  thay 
will  not  leare  their  .place,  but  suck  their  fo]?e-paws  till  Hhtj 
fall  asleep  again.  After  dissectioiu  the  ahmentary  oaaal 
has  been  found  to  ccmtain  from  one  to  two  gallons  d  oiL 
This  oil  is  pure  and  unmixed.  Tarious  conjectnries  have 
been  giyen  to  account  for  the  existence  of  this  oil;  but  tha 
most  plausible  is,  that  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vea* 
sels  and  thrown  into  the  canal  f<»r  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  nature  in  the  absence  of  food.  If  they 
hare  young  ones  they  will  rmnain  longer  in  and  aboui 
their  winter  quarters.  When  they  come  out  they  seek  for 
some  green  vegetables,  especiaUy  for  the  nettle-weed> 
which  they  take  as  a  medicine  for  its  purgative  properties* 
She  bears  hare  fnnn  one  to  three  cubs.  At  first  they  ara 
quite  small,  not  much  larger  than  a  kitten.  They  are 
destitute  of  hair,^and  blind  till  about  the  tenth  day.  Of 
all  the  young  animals  I  hare  ever  seen  they  are  the  most 
uncomely.  Uotwithstanding  their  ungainly  appearance, 
the  mother  is  tenderly  attadbiod  to  her  cubs,  and  will  pra- 
teet  them  to  the  last. 
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BesM  seldom  goin  dvoiras  or  herds,  oacecpt  m  tiie«MfBdi 

of  AugQSty  4A  irMck  time  they  lue  considered  hj  the  hun- 
ters as  the  HKMt  nnsenoos.  The  ovbs  ssiuily  stay  sritii 
liieir  dsms  about  a  ymur,  whea  they  start  oat  to  seek  a 
living  ior  themselres.  These  animels  display .«  dronder* 
fill  InstiBct  They  teem  not  only  to  he  oompetcBt  jadgea 
of  the  best  kind  of  mast,  but  they  know  ejcactly  vhere  lo 
ted  it.  They  vfll  go  as  daecHy  fiom  one  past  of  ihie 
eountry  to  the  oth^,  in  qtteat  of  ibod,  as  tiiongh  they  un* 
deistood  thoroughly  its  geography.  They  act  vMx  iron* 
derful  oonoert;  andif  one  bear  &ui8  aplace  vhere  meat 
is  ,good  and  plenty,  all  In  the  woods  wiU  be  apposed 
ef  it  in  some  way  or  othw.  They  all  seem  to  start  ai 
mice,  and  no  two  of  ihem  together;  bat  they  all  take  the 
same  oourse  and  arrive  at  the  same  plaee.  They  prefiar 
the  beech-nut  to  any  other  food;  next  to  this  the  cheat* 
snt  and  chestnut  oak;  then  the  aoom.  If  all  theae  nuts 
happen  to  be  plentiful  in  one  year,  the  hunter  knows  pee- 
Ciseiy  where  to  go  to  find  the  game,  as  all  kind  of  gaane 
prefer  the  beech^nut.  Should  there  :be  no  beedi  mas^ 
then  he  jnust  go  to  the  chestnut,  and  if  these  fail,  to  the 
white  and  blaek  oak  woods.  These  thii^  fona  part  of 
4ie  hunter's  study. 

These  animals  become  rery  poor  in  the  summer  and 
lire  on  lesser  animals,  if  they  can  take  them,  or  up<m  the 
wikL  honey  which  they  take  from  the  yellow-jacket  or 
humblebee.  They  will  ivan  oyer  large  logs  in  quest  of 
liiis  food.  The  sting  of  the  bees  does  not  deter  them, 
«ipecia]ly  if  hungry.  They  will  get  all  the  honey,  and 
then  hasten  to  a  bear-wallow  or  a  branch  of  water,  and 
throwing  timnselves  into  the  same,  will  thus  get  rid  of 
their  assailants.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they  attack 
the  swine,  and  have  been  known  to  carry  off  large  h<^. 
Sometimes  they  are  defeated  when  they  get  into  a  droya 
ef  hogs.    Instead  of  runnmg  they  will  attack  item,  and 
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fiequfliitljF  iMrain  has  to  run  lor  a  tree  tosa^  hb  fife. 
Once  my  comrade  in  the  woods  heard  a  wonderful  noise 
among  a  gang  of  hogs,  and  they  oame  ranning  from  all 
quarters,  attracted  by  the  grunting  and  squealing.  .  I£e 
crept  up  softly  to  see  what  was  the  caiase  of  all  this  cooi- 
motioQ,  and  found  that  they  had  treed  a  bear,  who  had 
stolffit  a  pig  from  the  gang.  He  shot  at  the  bear  and 
wounded  him.  Bndn,  letting  go  all  holdr,  fell  to  th« 
ground,  whereupcm  a  hot  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
swine  were  victorious,  tearing  their  enemy  to  pkces  with- 
out  mercy.  They  were  nlso  very  troublesome  in  our  con&i- 
fields  about  roasting-ear  time-^-entering  them  in  the  night 
and  destroying  the  com.  They  sometimes  attacked  pes* 
sons  and  killed  them.  The  hunter,  or  backwoodsman,  Hor 
all  backwoodsmen  were  hunters,  made  his  summer  baooa 
out  of  bear-meat.  He  would  take  out  the  fat  and  salt  it-^ 
if  he  had  salt*— and  then  hang  it  up  to  smoke.  The  fat  waa 
rendered  into  oil,  which  was  put  away  in  deer  skins,  neatly 
and  cleanly  dress^,  for  the  purpose.  This. oil  served 
many  raluable  purposes  to  the  hunter,  supplymg  the  plaee 
of  butter .  and  hog's  lard.  He  could  fry  his  venison  and 
turkey  in  it ;  and  if  he  had  neither  of  these,  it  was  admi* 
rable  sop  for  his  corn-dodger;  and  when  mixed  with  loa 
jerk  and  parched  com^  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est delicacies  of  a  hunter's  larder. 

The  bear  is  hunted  with  dogs^  and  if  they  are  weH 
trained  but  few  will  escape.  They  are  remarkably  afraid 
of  the  dogs ;  and  as  they  will  attack  them  no  where  else 
than  at  their  hind  legs,  which  Bse  very  tender,  they  tree 
.as  soon  as  possible,  and  generally  remain  till  the  hunter 
can  come  up  and  shoot  them.  SomeUmes,  however*  they 
will  let  go  and  fall  fifty  or  sixty  f^et  without  doing  them- 
selves the  .slightest  injury.  Often,  when  fat,  they  go  to  a 
hole  in  a  tree  and  must  be  sought  for.  A  well*trained 
hunter  can  tell  by  the  marks  of  the  daws  in  the  bark  of 
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tiie  tree,  whetlier  the  bear  is  holed  or  not.  A  tree  or  sap- 
ling is  fallen  and  lodged  against  the  one  in  which  is  l^e 
bear.  If  a  tree  should  be  near,  the  hunter  takes  a  long, 
dim  pole,  attaches  some  spunk  or  rotten  wood  to  it,  climbs 
op  as  far  as  the  hole,  and,  igniting  the  end,  sets  fire  to 
tibe  hole,  which  is  filled  with  rotten  wood.  He  then  de- 
scends and  gets  his  gun,  and  awaits  the  appearance  of 
brain,  who,  being  unable  to  stand  the  fire,  rushes  out  in 
great  rage  and  meets  his  fate. 

If  he  has  made  his  den  in  the  rocks,  greater  caution  is 
necessary ;  for  if  he  should  only  be  wounded,  the  hunter 
must  be  prepared  for  a  swift  retreat  or  a  single  combat 
with  spear  or  tomahawk.  These  animals,  in  the  fall,  be*" 
fere  the  time  of  mast,  climb  up  trees,  pull  in  the  limbs, 
and  gather  the  fruit,  which  is  called  loj^ing.  Often  the 
hunter  steals  up  and  kills  them ;  but  if  they  should  hap 
pen  to  see  him  before  he  fires  they  let  all  go  and  fall 
down. 

Some  fifty-six  years  ago,  one  of  the  first  emigrants  to 
Kentucky  went  out  to  cut  a  broomstick  and  saw  a  bear 
lopping.  He  concluded  he  could  kill  it  with  his  ax,  and 
crawling  up  noiselessly  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  he  no 
sooner  arrived  there  than  down  came  bruin  at  his  feet. 
Mr.  M.  immediately  made  a  blow  with  his  ax,  but  it  was 
dexterously  warded  off  by  the  bear  and  wrested  out  of 
his  hands.  The  bear  then  seized  him  by  the  left  arm  and 
disabled  it.  It  then  made  an  effort  to  seize  him  by  the 
face,  but  the  intrepid  hunter  caught  the  nose  of  the  bear 
in  his  teeth  and  held  him  fast.  In  the  struggle  he  was 
thrown  down,  but  not  disheartened ;  he  thrust  his  thumb 
into  the  eyes  of  the  bear  and  gouged  them  both  out  of 
their  sockets.  Bruin  screamed  most  piteously,  and  soon 
help  came,  when  it  was  killed  and  the  hunter  relieved 
from  his  perilous  position.  Some  years  after,  some  of 
Mr.  IC.'s  friends  coming  euH  to  the  west   asked  him. 
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*'How  do  joti  and  tha  beart  mako  it?*'  Ks  lejdj  wm» 
"They  ca&'t  Btaad  Eentaekj  play,  B&tnig  and  googy^ 
are  too  haM  for  tbeiki." 

Tbe  d^r  is  the  most  beautiM  wild  aaimal^  that  roaoaa 
in  Aioerioan  forests*  They  change  Him  eak)r  three  timea 
a  year^  and  every  winter  tfcey  cast  their  boms*  Tbe  edioF 
they  assume  ia  tbe  sprii^  is^  ved,.'si  tbe  faU  it  ia  bhiek  and 
iBf  the  winter  it  is-  graf.  Tbeie  dtins  are  tiie  noei  yaltta* 
ble  when  in  the  red  or  blue.  In  tbe  gray  they  are  woiib 
but  little.  The  meat  df  Hxis  aaiiBial  is  the  sweetest  and 
mosl^  easify  digested  of  all  anknal  food.  Who  does  aoit 
like  Tenison  ?  Besides>  they  aie  de^dedly  tbe  oleaaeai  oi 
all  animais,  liying  entirely  upon  vegetables.  No  ▼eg«t»> 
ble  poison  a&ots  them,  and  tbey  live  all  winter  upon  Ian- 
rel.  There  is  soaftething  exceedingly  strange  in  their  ani- 
Boal  eoenomy.  They  have  no  gall,  and,  therefore,  do  not 
need  this  agent  to  d%est  their  food.  They  herd  mere^  in 
the  winter  than  in  summer.  The  does  have  seldom  b»^u« 
than  two  fawns,  whose  skins  are  covered  with  white  a^d 
ted  spots.  They  are  careful  to  keep  trOm  their  enemies, 
which  are  many,  and  among  which  man  is  not  the  kast. 
The  lawna  hove  no  scent  by  which  they  can  be  trackedi  by 
the  wolf  or  tiie  dog ;  and  as  the  dam  leaves  them  when 
very  young,  this  constitutes  a  great  preservative.  When 
they  are  hungry  they  Ueat  like  a  kunb,  and  the  low  wail 
falling  upcm.  the  keen  and  sensitive  ear  of  the  mother,  she 
hastens  to  si^ly  her  young  with  food,  which  being  ao- 
eomi^hed  she  leaves  them  again. 

About  June  they  begin  to  follow  the  doe^  and  soon  learn 
to  rum  from  their  puisuers.  The  dam  is  often  decoyed 
and  shot  by  the  crafty  hunter,  whose  fawn-like  bleating 
brings  her  immediately  into  his  presence.  The  death* 
dealing  ball  pierces  the  mother's  heart,  and  tbe  fawn  ia 
left  to  perish  without  h^  care.  In  giving  this  sound  of 
dklressy  it  often  happens  that  other  animals  seeking  prej 
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ue  attracted  by  it,  and,  comiiig  together,  a  terrible  c<»i* 
iliet  ensues.  The  hungry  panther  and  bear,  or  the  bear 
and  wolf,  meet  in  deadly  conflict,  and  one  or  the  other 
Jails  a  prey  to  the  hunter  who  witnesses  the  scene. 

Once,  in  company  with  my  comrade,  we  were  trayeling 
in  the  woods,  and  haying  a  load  of  meat  on  our  backs  we 
sat  down  to  rest  ourselves.  While  we  were  resting,  I  said 
to  my  companion,  "John,  these  logs — ^haying  been  newly 
tamed  orer — look  as  though  a  bear  might  be  in  the  yicin* 
ity.  Suj^pose  I  bleat  him  up."  ''Do,"  said  he.  I  then 
made  a  noise  like  a  fawn  in  distress,  and  soon  we  heard 
flie  brush  cracking.  "Here  he  comes,"  said  I,  and,  sure 
enough,  old  bruin  made  his  appearance.  Coming  within 
two  rods  of  where  we  were  standing,  he  rose  upon  his 
JUnd  feei,  and  pladng  his  fore  feet  on  a  log  looked  all 
around  for  his  prey.  A  ball  from  one  of  our  rifles  soon 
dispatched  him. 

I  have  often  brought  wdres  within  gunshot  in  like 
manner. 

But  we  are  not  done  with  the  history  of  the  deer.  The 
ddn  was  manufactured  into  almost  all  kinds  of  dothing, 
such  as  hunting-shirts,  waistcoats,  pantaloons,  leggins^ 
petticoats,  moccasins,  sieyes,  wallets,  and,  sometimes^ 
shirts.  It  was  perhaps  to  the  backwoods  families  the  most 
useful  of  all  animals.  The  dressing  of  deer  skins  did  not 
require  a  long  process.  As  soon  as  the  skin  was  off  the 
deer's  back,  while  yet  warm  and  green,  was  the  best  time 
to  begin  the  graining  process,  which  was  as  follows :  The 
brains  of  the  anim^  were  dried  on  a  board  before  the  fire, 
then  they  were  put  into  a  cloth  and  washed  out  in  warm 
water,  which  made  a  kind  of  suds,  into  which  the  skin 
was  put,  and  after  being  well  rubbed  was  taken  out  and 
wrung  as  dry  as  possible.  Then  it  was  pulled  and  worked 
oyer  a  board,  made  for  the  purpose,  till  it  was  dry.  It 
was  then  taken  again  through  the  same  process,  with  tfa| 
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e:teeption  that  the  bram  water  was  stronger,  and  worked 
till  it  became  soft,  when  it  was  hung  up  and  smoked  witli 
totten  hickory  wood  for  a  short  time,  and  was  then  ready 
for  use.  The  ladies  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  mak- 
ing clothes  for  the  gentlemen,  and  but  little  was  required, 
as  the  fashions  were  then  as  simple  as  the  material  out  of 
which  the  clothes  were  made.  They  generally  cut  out 
the  garment  with  a  butcher-knife  and  used  an  awl  in  th« 
place  of  a  needle,  and  the  sinews  of  the  deer  instead  of 
thread.  With  this  article  the  moccasins  are  always  made 
when  they  are  made  neatly,  though  sometimes  ihej  were 
made  with  a  whang  cut  from  the  skin.  A  bunting-shirt 
made  of  this  article  will  wear  a  long  time.  The  hunting* 
shirt  is  a  very  comfortable  garment  in  cold  weather,  and 
when  worn  awhile  and  well  saturated  with  deer's  taUow 
or  bear's  oil,  will  turn  the  rain  like  a  goose's  back ;  and  fet 
the  brush  and  green-brier  there  is  nothing  so  good. 

The  deer  is  taken  by  "what  is  called  still-hunting.  Great 
skill  is  necessary  in  being  able  to  find  out  and  accomnaa*> 
date  one's  self  to  the  habits  of  this  animal.  A  skillful 
hunter  can  generally  tell  by  the  weathef  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  where  to  go  to  find  deer.  As  they  are  very 
watchful,  it  takes  a  noiseless  step  and  a  good  look-out  to 
steal  a  march  up6n  them.  As  they  often  go  to  licks* 
hunters  make  blinds  near  by  in  wbich  they  conceal  tiiem* 
selves.  A  great  many  are  killed  at  night,  being  decoyed 
by  the  light  of  a  fire.  For  this  purpose  a  fire  is  built  in 
the  bow  of  a  canoe,  which  is  left  to  float  down  the  stream* 
The  hunter  can  steer  it  directly  toward  them.  The  deer 
on  the  shore,  becoming  fascinated  by  the  light,  will  gase 
upon  it  till  the  canoe  comes  directly  against  them.  Thii 
is  generally  considered  an  unfair  way  of  hunting,  and  it  it 
not  used  by  the  regular  hunter. 

The  panther,  though  much  dreaded,  is  a  fearful  animali 
ind  unless  wounded  will  run  at  the  first  appearance  of 
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ttian  or  dog,  and  will  tree  as  quick  as  a  eat.  When  sad 
denlj  surprised,  however,  it  is  dangerotis.  It  is  camiro* 
ToaSf  and  makes  prey  of  the  lesser  animals  of  the  forest 
When  hnngrj  it  is  exceedingly  ferocious  and  ravenous, 
and  will  attack  a  man.  Their  proper  mode  of  attack  is 
made  by  leaping  from  a  tree  upon  their  victim.  They 
select  a  tree  near  to  a  deer-lick  or  path,  and  watch  till 
they  see  the  prey.  When  sufficiently  near,  with  fearful 
precision  they  spring  from  their  hiding-place  upon  the 
hack  of  their  victim,  and  fastening  their  long  claws  and 
teeth  in  the  body,  they  hold  them  till  they  are  exhausted 
with  pain  and  fatigue  and  yield  to  death.  They  watch 
their  prey,  and  will  fight  for  it  to  the  last.  Their  flesh  is 
good  to  eat,  and  their  skins,  when  well  tanned,  make  good 
rasor-atrops  and  tolerably  good  shoes. 

The  wolf  is  the  most  sneaking  and  thievish  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  least  use.  He  is  seldom  seen  in  the  day- 
time, but  prowls  about  and  howls  all  night.  He  lives  a 
prey  on  the  world,  is  remarkably  cowardly,  and  will  never 
attack  unless  he  has  greatly  the  advantage,  or  is  forced  to 
fight.  The  wolf,  like  all  useless  animals  and  obnoxious 
things,  is  very  prolific,  and  were  it  not  for  their  almost 
constant  state  of  starvation,  would  soon  fill  the  world. 
They  have  a  kind  of  instinctive  dialect.  When  they  have 
been  disappointed  in  seeking  their  prey,  they  will  set  up 
the  most  terrific  and  hideous  howling.  One  of  them  can 
make  such  a  chorus  of  howls  as  to  make  you  think  there 
are  a  dozen.  Their  skin  is  worth  but  little,  except,  it  is 
said,  it  is  good  for  drum-heads ;  and  their  flesh  is  never 
eaten,  except  by  those  who  may  be  in  a  starving  condition. 

The  raccoon  is  a  valuable  animal,  both  as  an  article  of 
food  and  for  the  fur.  Its  color  is  grayish.  Its  sldn,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  far,  m  early  times,  was  in  good 
demand ;  and  the  backwoodsmen  used  it  as  a  kind  of  cir- 
culating medium  in  the  absence  of  coin  and  bank  notes^ 
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and  it  was  unirersally  current,  always  being  oonsiderod  • 
lawful  tender.  Four  coon-skins  were  considered  a  dollar, 
and  such  were  vastly  more  valuable  than  an  Owl  Creek 
or  Red  Dog  bank  note,  which  often  proved,  to  the  pos- 
sessor, to  be  of  no  more  value  than  a  rag.  The  coon  is 
domesticated  with  little  labor,  but  he  is  quite  mischievous 
as  well  as  cunning  and  shy.  Coons  live  on  mast,  and 
sometimes  on  flesh.  They  are  great. lovers  of  poultry, 
and  understand  well  the  art  of  robbing  a  hen-roost.  The  j 
are  fond  also,  like  the  Frenchman,  of  frogs,  which  thej 
catch  with  great  dexterity,  and  which  they  prepare  for 
their  meals  with  all  the  nicety  of  an  epicurean.  They  are 
fond  also  of  corn,  and  will  enter  the  field  and  help  thenn 
selves  bountifully.  Many  were  the  sports,  in  an  early  day, 
connected  with  coon-hunting.  They  are  a  nocturnal  ani- 
mal, and  hence  they  are  hunted  in  the  night.  Dogs,  well 
trained  to  the  business,  will  find  them  and  tree  them* 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  next  thing  is  to  cut  down 
the  tree  or  send  up  some  one  to  shake  them  off.  Many 
are  the  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  coon-hunters.  A  laugh- 
able one  is  related  of  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  during  hia 
younger  days.  He  was  out  with  a  party  one  night  coon- 
hunting,  and  the  dogs  having  treed  an  old  coon,  it  waa 
determined,  by  the  party,  that  our  friend  should  climb  the 
tree  and  shake  him  off,  so  that  the  dogs  might  catch  him. 
Accordingly  he  ascended,  and  stealing  softly  from  branch 
to  branch,  in  search  of  the  coon,  he  finally  espied  hiav 
snugly  ensconsed  on  one  of  the  topmost  branches,  a  some- 
what interested  spectator  of  the  scene  which  was  transact- 
ing below.  Proceeding  cautiously,  he  reached  the  limb 
below  that  on  which  was  the  coon.  Raising  himself  up 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  limb  which  he  intended  to 
shake,  the  one  on  which  he  stood  was  heard  to  crack  and 
began  to  give  way.  He  was  now  thirty  feet  from  the 
grpund.     Aware  of  his  perilous  condition,  he  cried  out  to 
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his  companions  below,  **Vm  falling'."  •  Seeing  bifc  danger, 
and  that  nothing  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle  could  save 
him  from  death,  they  besought  him  to  pray.  "Pray," 
said  he;  "I  haven't  time;  I  can*t  pray."  "But  you 
must  pray.  If  you  fell,  you  will  be  killed.'*  He  then 
commenced  repeating  the  only  prayer  he  knew:  **Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  Sleep ;"  but  he  could  proceed  no  further, 
as  the  cracking  of  the  limb  indicated  its  speedy  severance 
from  the  think,  and  he  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Hold  the  dogs;  I'm  coming."  And  sure  enough,  down 
he  came  with  a  crash ;  and  the  dogs,  thinking  it  to  be  the 
coon,  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  attacking  the 
coon-hunter,  who  was  considerably  stunned  by  the  fall. 

A  negro  obtained  permission  from  his  master  to  start 
out  coon-hunting  one  night,  and  on  seeing  his  master  in 
the  morning,  who  was  anxious  to  know  about  his  success, 
related  the  following:  "Well,  massa,  you  know  I  treed 
de  coon,  and  I  climbs  up  to  shake  him  off  de  limb. 
When  I  got  by  him,  I  begins  to  shake,  and  presently  I 
beam  something  drap,  and  what  does  you  think  it  was, 
massa?"  "Why,  the  coon  to  be  sure."  "No  it  wan't, 
massa ;  it  was  dis  here  nigga."  It  appears  that,  instead 
of  shaking  off  the  coon,  he  shook  himself  off. 

Coons  are  sometimes  caught  in  traps  and  dead-falls. 
A  hunter  will  sometimes  make  a  great  many,  and  go 
round  twice  a  week  to  examine  them,  and  in  this  way 
will  take  from  ten  to  twenty  at  a  time.  Another  plan  ife 
adopted  late  in  the  fail,  which  is  to  make  fire-hunts; 
which  is  done  by  setting  fire  to  the  leaves  in  a  circle 
including  an  area  of  several  miles.  As  this  fire  advances 
toward  the  center,  it  drives  the  coons  up  the  trees,  and 
the  deer  and  other  game  are  brought  together  into  what 
k  called  a  pound,  where  they  are  shot. 

The  opossum  is  an  ugly  and  deceitful  animal.  If  yoti 
Mke  him,  he  will  roll  over,  and  appear  as  if  dead,  and 
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as  soon  as  yoa  leave  him  lie  starts  up  and  hastens  to  his 
den.  His  tail  is  entirely  bare«  and  serves  many  good  pur- 
poses to  the  animd.  He  is  not  easily  shaken  off  a  tree, 
like  the  coon,  but  clings  to  it  with  the  greatest  tenacity^ 
winding  his  tail  around  the  limb,  and  defying  all  efforts  to 
shake  him  down*  A  hard-shell  Baptist  preacher  once 
introduced  this  animal  into  his  disoourse,  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  final  perseverance.  The  female  opossum  has 
a  kind  of  sack,  in  which  she  carries  her  young.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  like  that  of  the  young  pig;  the  oil 
is  abundant,  and  answers  well  to  bum  in  lamps,  or  grease 
harness.  The  flesh  of  the  opossum  and  new  com  mush 
was  considered  a  most  delicate  dish  among  backwoods 
families.  Their  skins,  when  dressed,  are  as  white  as  the 
skin  of  the  chamois,  and  make  fine  gloves  for  backwoods 
ladies. 

A  hunter's  life  is  one  of  constant  excitement  He  is 
always  on  the  lookK>ut»  and  filled  with  constant  expecta- 
tion. His  narratives  always  possess  a  thrilling  interest, 
and  are  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  His  wanta 
are  but  few,  and  he  is  not  disturbed  with  cankering  care 
about  the  future.  His  employment  does  not  lead  him  to 
covetousness,  and  he  is  always  characterised  by  a  gener- 
ous hospitality.  His  hut  or  cabin  is  always  a  sure  asylum 
for  the  hungry  and  destitute.  Who  ever  crossed  its 
threshold,  and  was  turned  away  unfed  and  uncared  for  ? 
The  poor  and  the  stranger  will  feel  much  better  in  the 
log-cabin,  partaking  of  its  hospitalities  by  a  cheerful  fire, 
than  when  surrounded  by  the  cold  conirtraint  of  a  nabob's 
table.  With  these  sons  and  daughters  of  nature  will  be 
found  the  genuine  hospitalities  of  nature's  noblemen. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
dress  of  those  days.  The  backwoodsman  usually  wore  a 
hunting-shirt  and  trowsers  made  of  buckskin,  and  moc- 
casins of  the  same  material.     His  cap  was  made  of  cooO;- 
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tffcin,  and  somethnes  ornamented  with  a  fox's  tail.  The 
ladies  dressed  in  linsey-woolsey,  and  sometimes  buckskin. 
A  gradual  improrement,  however,  took  place  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people. 

About  the  period  in  which  the  British  forces  at  York- 
torwn  suitendered,  the  colonists  were  in  a  complete  state 
of  transition.  Commerce  began  to  revive.  Many  small 
prizes  were  taken  by  the  American  cruisers,  brought  in, 
condenmed,  and  sold.  Many  merchant  vessels,  richly 
laden,  sailing  under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag, 
leached  in  safety  their  ports  of  destination ;  and  the  mer* 
ehandise  thus  brought  in  soon  found  its  way  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  was  exchanged  for  skins,  furs,  ginseng,  black 
and  Seneca  snake  roots,  sarsaparilla,  etc.  In  search  of 
tiiose  roots  the  mountains  were  traversed,  and  employ* 
ment  given  to  vast  numbers  of  persons. 

The  effects  from  thence  resulting  soon  manifested  them* 
selves  in  the  improved  dress  of  the  females,  as  well  as  in 
the  furniture  of  each  household,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. Singing  and  common  reading  schools  began  to 
be  encouraged,  and  males  and  females  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  culture  of  their  intellects,  conversational 
powers,  and  address.  There  were  several  ancient  families 
in  Oldtown  and  its  vicinity,  who,  in  early  life,  had  been 
well  educated,  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  procure  the 
richest  articles  of  dress  and  furniture  to  be  had  in  the 
cities.  By  them  the  ancient  customs  and  fashions  of  the 
KBglish  were  kept  up,  till  modified  or  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  French  customs  and  manners. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  transition  indicated, 
Jie  dress  of  females,  as  at  present,  greatly  dififered. 
Among  the  laboring  classes,  the  usual  summer  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  tow  or  linen  chemise,  short  gown,  and  petti- 
coat, which  extended  down  a  little  below  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  without  stockings  or  shoes.    The  hair  was  either  tied 
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m  a  liard  knot  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  plaited  and 
confined  on  the  top  of  the  head;  and  their  t<Hlet  waa 
completed  either  with  or  without  a  coarse  neckerchief 
The  dress  on  gala  days  of  those  who  moved  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society  also  varied.  Their  shoes  differed  from 
thode  worn  by  ladies  of  the  present  day  in  this:  thej 
had  high  heels.  Those  heels  were  made  of  wood,  beau- 
tifiilly  tapered,  neatly  covered  with  leather,  and  varied  in 
hight  from  one  to  two  iaclies.  The  under  clothing  waa 
confined  by  stays,  tightly  laced.  The  outer  covering  was 
composed  of  the  richest  brocade,  or  other  silks  and  satins, 
and  stomacher,  neckerchief,  gloves,  rings,  and  ruffles  in 
profusion.  The  hair  was  combed  forward,  and  a  cushi^m, 
suited  to  the  form  of  the  head,  varying  from  three  to  six 
inches  in  hight,  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  head» 
over  which  the  hair  was  neatly  spread,  and  fastened  be« 
hind  with  a  comb  and  ribbons,  by  which  a  rich,  towering 
plume  of  feathers  was  also  fastened.  A  lady  in  full  dress, 
entering  a  drawing-room,  would  appear  to  be  as  tall  as  a 
May-pole,  if  not  as  cadaverous  as  a  death's  head.  The 
bonnet  was  of  enormous  sise,  and  usually  measured  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference.  Hence, 
against  the  form  of  dressing  here  indicated,  the  rule  in 
the  Methodist  Discipline  was  framed:  ''Give  no  tickets 
to  any  who  wear  high  heads,  enormous  bonnets,  ruffles, 
or  rings."  The  rule  has  become  a  dead  letter  among 
preachers  and  people. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

KABRATIVB    CONTIKUBD. 

Im  ike  summer  of  1794  General  Wayne  crossed  the 
monniaiiis  with  an  anny,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the 
Indians.  After  a  successful  batde,  in  which  "Mad  An- 
thffliy/'  as  the  Indtaas  termed  him,  became  a  terror  to  aU 
the  tribes,  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  treaty  with  them  at 
Greenvi&e.  This  gave  the  country  rest  and  quiet  from 
the  horrors  of  Indian  war»  and  brought  about  a  new  era 
in  ike  history  of  the  west. 

Immigration  poured  into  Kentucky  like  a  flood,  and 
Tast  multitudes  ^igaged  in  l^nd  i^culatlon.  Whole  tracti» 
of  country  were  sdd  by  these  specuUtors  with  or  without 
titie,  and  thousands  were  stripped  of  their  all.  Dispos- 
session was  earned  on  to  so  gveat  a  l^igth  that  many  be* 
eame  utterly  dissjatisfied,  haTing  bought  their  £»rms  two 
or  three  times  orer,  and  they  began  to  look  elsewhere  f(Mr 
a  habitation. 

The  North-western  territory  was  beginning  to  open  to 
western  enterprise,  and  my  £»ther  and  his  congregatioii 
resolved  to  seek  a  new  home.  Many  of  them  had  paid 
erery  farthing  they  had  for  land ;  had  encountered  all  the 
dangers  of  an  Indian  warfare  in  setting  it,  and  had  spept 
the  vigor  of  their  sisrength  in  clearing  and  bringing  it  un- 
der cultivation;  and  just  wb^  they  found  themselves  be- 
ginning to  live  comfortably,  some  other  claimant  would 
come  and  dispossess  them  of  their  homes.  In  vain  did 
they  seek  redress  of  those  from  whom  they  purchased; 
for  more  frequently  than  otherwise  did  it  happen  thftt  he 
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was  some  land  harpie  himself.  So  odious  did  those  men 
become,  who  engaged  in  land  speculation,  that  they  were 
looked  upon  generally  as  a  class  of  yillains;  and  when- 
ever the  poor  farmer  went  to  search  for  them  they  were 
gone,  and  they  had  hopelessly  to  return,  and  in  a  penni- 
less condition  seek  a  new  home. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  my  father  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  General  Massie,  for  a  copy  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  his  son,  N.  Massie,  Esq.,  of  Chilicothe : 
"Bourbon  County,  Kt.,  December  12,  1794. 

**  Sib, — After  compliments  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  for  information.  I  understand  you  hare  a 
large  quantity  of  land  on  the  Scioto  and  Paint  creek  foE 
sale.  I  would  be  pleased  to  know  its  qualities,  and  what 
advantages  two  large  societies  could  have.  A  number 
have  thought  of  purchasing  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  square 
for  the  settlement  of  two  congregations,  and  have  been 
informed  that  you  could  supply  us.  Hr,  I  request  the 
favor  of  you,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  bearer,  to  furnish  me 
with  the  situation,  quality,  and  the  quantity  you  could 
sell,  and  what  would  be  your  price  per  hundred  acres,  and 
what  your  terms  of  payment,  by  taking  such  a  quantity 
of  land  as  would  be  sufficient  to  settie  two  congregations^ 
or  say  three  hundred  families.  But  it  is  probable  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country  would  require  some 
time  to  make  a  settiement  in  it  with  prudence.  You  wiU 
please  let  me  know  at  what  time  this  winter  it  would  meet 
your  convenience  to  go  with  us  and  show  us  these  lands. 
A  number  of  us  would  love  to  see  the  advantages  which 
the  country  will  afford  for  such  a  settlement.  Your  com- 
pliance will  much  oblige  your  humble  servant, 

"RoBT.  W.  FiNixr. 

''Mb.  Nathaniel  Massib,  Esq." 

The  next  spring  was  fixed  on  by  the  parties  to  visit  the 
coimtry  and  explore  the  land. 
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Aocordingl7,  while  General  Wayne  was  treating  witli 
the  Indians,  at  Greenyille,  a  company  of  forty  persosa 
met  at  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio  river,  '#ith  the  intention 
of  exploring  the  Scioto  country.  Gaieral  Massie  was  the 
principal  in  this  expedition.  My  father  and  sereral  of  his 
oooigregation  formed  a  part  of  the  company.  After  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  for  a  number  of  days,  in  a  northeriy 
direction,  they  reached  Punt  creek  near  the  falls.  This 
stream  is  a  tributary  of  the  Scioto,  and,  with  the  Scioto, 
waters  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  countries  in  the 
world.  Here  they  discoyered  fresh  traces  of  Indians,  the 
signs  being  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  be  far 
off.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  till  they  heard  the  bells 
on  their  horses.  Some  of  the  company  were  what  was 
called  new  hands,  and  preyious  to  this  had  been  very 
anxious  to  smell  Indian  powder.  One  of  the  old  men 
remarked,  on  witnessing  their  anxiety,  '<  If  you  get  a  sight 
of  the  Indians  you  will  run,  or  I  am  mistaken."  A  coun* 
dl  was  called  of  the  most  experienced  in  Indian  warfare, 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  it  was  toe 
late  to  retreat  with  safety  and  without  great  danger.  They 
resolved,  as  the  best  possible  course,  to  attack  the  enemy 
by  surprise.  It  was  agreed  that  General  Massie,  Fallen- 
ash,  and  my  father  should  take  the  command  and  lead  on 
the  men,  and  Captain  Petty  was  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  Indians  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  Paint  creek 
precisely  where  the  tumpke  now  crosses  it,  at  what  was 
called  Reeves's  old  <»:o8sing.  Out  of  ^e  forty  in  com- 
pany only  about  twenty  engaged  in  battle.  Those  who 
were  so  anxious  to  smell  Indian  powder  retreated,  and 
Captain  Patte  reported  them  as  having  taken  refuge  be* 
tween  old  logs  and  .other  defenses,  trembling  with  fear. 
The  remainder  advanced  cauiliously  till  within  fifty  yards» 
when  they  fired  and  rushed  mto  the  Indians'  camp.  As- 
tounded by  this  attack,  the  Indians  fled  down  the  bank 
9* 
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and  across  the  stroam,  manj  of  them  leayiog  their  guns. 
Several  were  killed  aad  wounded.  One  of  the  company- 
Mr.  Robinson — ^was  shot,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
Indians  were  Shawnees,  and  would  not  go  to  the  treaty. 
They  had  a  prisoner  with  them,  who,  in  the  fight,  made 
his  escape^  and  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  his  home. 
His  name  was  Armstrong.  As  soon  as  the  company  could 
bury  the  dead  and  gather  up  the  horses  and  plunder  of 
the  Indians,  they  directed  their  course  to  Manchester ;  but 
night  overtook  them  on  Scioto  Brush  creek,  and  as  they 
expected  to  be  followed  by  the  Indians,  they  stopped  and 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  defense.  The  next 
morning,  an  hour  before  daylight,  the  Indians  made  their 
appearance,  and  opened  upon  them  a  vigorous  fire,  which 
was  promptly  and  vigorously  returhed.  Those  who  would 
not  fight  took  shelter  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy  in  a 
large  sink-hole  in  the  bounds  of  the  encampment.  After 
a  hot  contest,  which  lasted  an  hour,  the  Indians  were 
r^ulsed  and  fled.  One  of  the  party  of  the  whites  was 
wounded  in  the  battle,  but  not  mortally.  As  soon  as 
preparations  could  be  made  for  departure  they  left,  and 
the  next  day  reached  Manchester,  and  thus  ended  the  ex- 
pedition for  that  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  about  the  last  of  April,  another 
company  met  at  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  the  Scioto  Valley  and  raising  a  crop  of  com,  and  mak- 
ing other  preparations  for  removing  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
and  so  make  a  permanent  settlement.  Some  of  this  com- 
pany proceeded  by  land,  and  others  by  water.  Those 
who  took  the  land  route  took  their  horses^  well  ladened, 
and  those  who  went  by  water  carried  the  farming  uten- 
sils and  the  necessary  breadstuff's.  There  was  no  road, 
not  even  a  path  or  a  way  blazed  through  the  deep  forest. 
In  all  the  route  there  was  no  inhabitant.  All  was  a  per- 
vert and  continuous  wilderness  to  Wheeling,  Yii^ia. 
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Near  where  the  town  of  West  Union  now  stands,  there 
was  one  cabin  built  bj  Mr.  Oiler,  but  no  one  lived  in  it 
The  pioneers,  however,  entered  upon  iheir  journey,  and 
found  their  way  without  much  difficulty,  arriving  safe  at 
the  plaee  of  their  destination,  which  was  a  beautiful  prai- 
rie, below  where  Chilicothe  now  stands,  called  the  Station 
prairie.  Their  companions,  after  a  laborious  voyage  up 
the  Scioto,  arrived  safely  and  joined  the  overland  party. 
Theirs  were  the  first  crafts  of  the  white  man  that  stemmed 
die  rapids  of  the  Scioto.  Here  in  this  prairie  the  plow 
of  the  white  man  first  turned  up  the  virgin  soil.  The 
prairie  being  plowed,  the  com  was  planted,  and  all  that 
the  husbandman  had  to  do,  was  to  brush  down  the  weeds 
with  a  wooden  harrow.  With  such  simple  cultivation  a 
large  crop  was  produced.  Mr.  Eilgore  raised  on  one  acre 
one  hundre4  ^^^  twenty-five  bushels  of  com  without  any 
fence  to  inclose  his  field. 

During  this  summer  General  Massie  laid  out  the  town 
of  Chilicothe,  and  Mr.  John  M'Ooy  raised  the  first  log* 
cabin.  This  pioneer  habitation  was  followed  by  several 
others  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The  plaee  where  Chil- 
icothe  now  stands  was  a  hickory  flat,  and  so  plentiful 
were  the  nuts  that  they  might  have  been  raked  up  in 
almost  any  quantity. 

This  fall  Mr.  Zane,  by  a  contract  with  the  Government, 
marked  out  a  trace,  through  the  wilderness,  from  Wheel* 
ing  to  Maysville.  This  was  done  by  merely  blazing  the 
trees  and  bushes ;  and  with  this  guide  the  traveling  com* 
menced.  Soon  great  companies  passed  over  Zane's  trace, 
and  settlements  were  made  at  the  Muskingum  river,  where 
the  town  of  Zanesville  now  stands,  and  also  on  WiHs 
creek.  There  were  several  points  toward  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emigrant  was  directed ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Muskingum,  Hock-Hocking,  and  Scioto  Valleys,  with 
iheir  tributaries.     The  population  in  these  valleys  in* 
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creased  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  anj  country  bef<Hre  * 
80  great,  that,  in  a  period  of  fifty  years,  from  a  populaticHi 
of  three  thousuid,  Ohio  has  increased  to  two  millions. 
The  hlaced  road  of  the  white  man  and  the  war-path  of 
the  Indian  have  been  cleared  out  and  pared  with  stone* 
over  which  roll  post-coaches  at  the  rate  of  t^i  miles  an 
hour;  or  have  been  laid  with  iron  tracks,  over  which  tho 
locomotive  with  its  numerous  cars  attached  is  prc^iled  al 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Beside  this,  canals,  ex- 
tending across  the  state,  have  united  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  of  the  north  with  the  rirers  of  the  south.  Splendul 
steamers,  resembling  floating  palaces,  which  make  the 
earth  tremble  with  the  thunder  of  their  steam  and  the 
roar  of  their  machinery,  covered  with  passengers,  and 
freighted  with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  canoe,  the  broadhom,  and  the  keel-boat,  aa 
coaches,  canal  boats,  and  railroad  cars  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  pack4iorse,  the  ox-csfft,  and  the  covered 
wagon.  Instead  of  the  log-cabin  with  its  rude  furniture, 
we  have  stately  palaces  with  the  most  elegant  and  costly 
furniture ;  the  tables  of  which  groan  with  the  luxuries  of 
every  ctime.  Instead  of  villages  with  trees*  stumps,  and 
bear-wallows  in  the  streets,  we  have  magnificent  cities 
with  streets  extending  for  miles,  all  paved,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated  witiii  gas,  the  burners  of  which  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  fire-flies  which  illuminated  our  meadows 
in  olden  times.  Instead  of  the  tedious  process  of  the 
mail  department,  by  which  it  took  a  letter  several  weeks  to 
reach  the  seat  of  government,  now  the  lightning,  -which 
had  been  caught  by  our  Franklin,  domesticated,  and 
taught  to  speak  by  our  Morse,  will  carry  not  only  our 
words,  but  our  very  thoughts  over  plains,  rivers,  valleys, 
and  mountains— K>utstripping  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire — almost  instantly  from  one  extreme  of  the  continent 
to  the  other,  annihiiating  space,  and  distancing  time  itself. 
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Saeh  a  change  never  entered  the  most  fervent  imagina* 
tion  of  our  backwoodsmen ;  and  he  who  would  have  inti- 
mated the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  would  have  been 
set  down  as  a  lunatic.  All  we  hoped  for  or  expected,  was 
to  have  some  rich  farms  in  these  luxuriant  bottoms,  and 
always  plenty  of  deers  and  bear  on  our  hills.  Even  this 
was  not  likely  to  be  realized,  for  immigration  poured  in 
mpon  ns  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  threatened  to  de- 
voior  every  thing.  Eeel-boats  commenced  running  up  the 
Scioto  river,  and  we  were  constantly  advised,  by  the  boat- 
man's horn,  of  their  arrival  and  departure. 

William  Craig  was  the  first  man  who  drove  a  wagon 
and  team  to  Chilicothe,  over  Zane's  trace.  It  was  a 
most  tedious  and  difficult  undertaking ;  for  he  had  to  cut 
his  way  through  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  Pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  however,  had  its  reward,  and  he 
with  his  family  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  encamp- 
ment. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  beauty 
of  these  rich  bottoms.  The  soil  itself  for  richness  was 
not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world.  The  lofty  sugar-tree, 
spreading  its  beautiful  branches ;  the  graceful  elm,  waving 
its  tall  head,  the  monarch  of  the  forest  ,*  the  black  and 
white  walnut ;  the  giant  oak ;  the  tall  hickory ;  the  cherry 
and  hackberry;  the  spicewood,  with  its  fragrance;  the 
papaw,  with  its  luscious  fruit ;  the  wild  plum ;  the  rich 
clusters  of  grapes,  which,  hanging  from  the  massy  vines, 
festooned  the  forest ;  and,  beneath  all,  the  wild  rye,  green 
as  a  wheat-field,  mixed  with  the  prairie  and  buffalo  clo- 
ver— all  formed  a  garden  of  nature  most  enchanting  to 
behold.  The  clear  and  beautiful  rivulet  creeping  through 
the  grass,  and  softly  rippling  over  pebbly  bottoms,  the 
gentle  zephyrs  freighted  with  nature's  incense,  pure  and 
sweet,  regaled  our  senses,  and  filled  us  with  delight  All 
nature  had  a  voice  which  spoke  most  impressively  to  the 
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soul;  and  while  all  the  sen^eA  were  pervaded  with  an  im- 
utteral^e  delight,  the  solemn  stillness  seemed  to  saj»  God 
reigns  here.  The  song  of  the  lark  and  nightingale,  ihe 
melancholy  wail  of  the  dove  or  whistle  of  the  whippowil^ 
Uie  low  hum  of  the  bee,  the  chirpii^  of  the  grasshoppers 
the  bark  of  the  squirrel,  the  drumming  of  the  pheasant, 
the  bleat  of  the  fawn,  the  growl  of  the  bear,  the  hoot  of 
the  owl,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  scream  of  the  panther, 
and  the  yell  of  the  Indian,  were  all  that  broke  the  ^enc^ 
b  this  deep  and  beautiful  forest. 

Although  I  had  parted  with  my  Kentucky  home  an4 
her  farorite  cane;-brakes,  my  much-loved  schoolrmates  and 
playfellows,  with  great  reluctance,  yet  when  I  was  intro* 
duced  to  the  delightful  scenes  in  Ohio,  my  tears  were  all 
dried  up,  and  the  beautiful  cane-brakes  were  cheerfully 
resigned  for  the  rich  and  more  beautifal  meadows  enam^ 
eled  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
first  night  I  took  up  my  lodgings  in  the  valley  of  Paint 
creeL  It  was  near  the  falls.  A  large  flock  of  wild  geese, 
oa  their  passage,  had  stopped  for  the  night,  and  wex9 
sporting  in  the  foaming  waters  just  below  the  falls.  They 
seemed  to  have  met  by  concert,  to  hold  a  soiree  or  feast 
of  rejoicing  at  the  ^proacji  of  spring.  It  was  a  calm  and 
quiet  day.  The  sun  was  throwing  his  last  gentle  rays 
among  the  branches  of  the  towering  elms  which  lined  the 
banks  of  this  beautiful  stream,  and  the  heavens  -were 
tioged  with  his  mellow  beams,  just  as  we  arrived  at  our 
destination,  and  unloading  our  horses,  we  unstopped  their 
bells,  and  turned  them  out  to  feed  on  the  grass  and  wild 
rye  of  the  bottom.  Soon  &e  shades  of  night  gathered 
around  us.  With  spunk  and  steel  we  soon  struck  up  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  taking  the  corn-bread  and  bacon  from 
our  sacks,  with  the  cool  water  of  the  rivulet  which  glided 
by  us,  we  slaked  our  thirst  and  had  a  good  repast.  After 
talking  over  the  adventure  of  the  day  we  rolled  our- 
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selres  up  in  blankets  and  went  into  a  refreshing  shtmber, 
which  lasted  undisturbed  till  the  gray  beams  of  morning 
admonished  us  of  the  hour  to  rise.  Besuming  our  jour* 
ney,  we  proceeded  down  main  Paint  creek,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  reaehed  our  destination. 

With  an  the  richness  of  the  country,  the  beauty  of  its 
birds  and  flowers,  the  softness  of  the  climate,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  atmosphere,  redolent  as '  Eden,  still  it  was 
earth,  and  the  effects  of  sin  had  reached  this  charming 
abode.  The  new  settlements  were  regularly  visited  with 
autumnal  fevers.  They  were  of  the  bilious  type,  and, 
sometimes,  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of  yellow  fever. 
Bilious  intermittents,  or  fever  and  ugue,  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent.  These  were  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
effluvia  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  grew  so  abundantly  every- where.  These 
fevers  were  attended  with  great  mortality,  and  the  suffer- 
ings occasioned  by  them  were  immense.  Often  there  was 
not  one  member  of  the  family  able  to  help  the  others ;  and 
instances  occurred  in  which  the  dead  lay  unburied  for 
days,  because  no  one  could  report.  The  extensive  preva- 
lence of  sickness,  however,  did  not  deter  immigration*  A 
desire  to  possess  the  rich  lands  overcame  all  fear  of  sick* 
ness,  and  the  living  tide  rolled  on  heedless  of  death.  In 
the  summer  of  1798  the  bloody  flux  raged  as  an  epidemic 
with  great  violence,  and  for  a  while  threatened  to  depopu- 
late the  whole  town  of  Chilicothe  and  its  vicinity.  Medi- 
eal  sldU  was  exerted  to  its  utmost,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
as  but  very  few  who  were  attacked  recovered.  From 
eight  to  ten  were  buried  per  day.  At  length  a  French 
trader,  by  the  name  of  Drouillard,  came  and  adminis* 
tered  to  the  sick  with  great  success,  giving  relief  in  a  few 
hours,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  effecting  a  permanent 
«5ure. 

Duriiig  this  summer  an  event  occurred  in  Chilicothe 
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very  unfavorable  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country 
Mr.  Stoops,  preparatory  to  opening  a  house  of  entertam* 
ment,  called  together  his  neighbors  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  his  house  a  story  higher.  In  the  evening  an  In- 
dian»  of  the  Wyandott  nation,  8(»iiewhat  intozieated,  came 
into  tc'wn  and  behaved  himself  very  rudely  at  the  raising. 
He  was  reprimanded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  who  was 
a  very  athletic  man.  The  Indian  drew  his  knife,  and, 
concealing  the  blade  of  it  in  his  arm  sleeve,  waited  his 
opportunity  to  attack  Thompson.  A  person  who  observed 
him  advised  him  to  leave  for  the  camp ;  for  if  Thompson 
should  find 'out  that  he  had  drawn  his  knife  he  would  kill 
him.  The  Indian  mounted  his  horse,  but  refused  to  leave 
the  place.  Some  one  informed  Thompson  of  his  danger, 
and  he  immediately  seized  a  handspike,  and,  striking  the 
Indian  on  the  head,  felled  him  to  the  earth.  That  night 
the  Indian  died  of  his  wounds  and  was  carried  to  the  In« 
dian  encampment.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  learned  the 
cause  of  his  death  they  immediately  demanded  Thompson, 
that  they  might  punish  him  according  to  their  law,  which 
was  life  for  life ;  and  informed  the  town  that  if  he  was  not 
given  up  they  would  fall  on  the  place  and  murder,  in 
revenge,  men,  women,  and  children,  which  they  could 
easily  have  done,  as  they  were  much  more  numerous  than 
the  whites.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  for  complying, 
but  the  majority  were  opposed  to  it.  After  some  consid- 
erable consultation  it  was  agreed  to  try  another  method, 
which  was  to  biiy  the  life  of  the  murderer  by  making 
presents  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered,  and  promising 
to  punish  the  murderer  according  to  our  law.  This  plan 
succeeded,  and  Thompson  was  placed  under  guard  of  four 
men,  there  being  no  jail  there  at  that  time.  After  some 
two  months  he  was  permitted  to  make  his  escape,  and  one 
of  the  guards  went  with  him.  The  half-brother  of  the 
deceased  determining  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother. 
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look  wi^h  Urn  iaotber  Indiiui*  «nd  wayli^iag  2«aiid'a  trac«, 
th«7  foBud  two  young  men  travelisg  Homt,  whon  they 
killed  and  robbed  of  tbeir  horses  and  elSeota;  and  tkus 
two  innocent  men  paid  the  debt  of  a  murderer^  who,  nn* 
der  the  isfliuaiee  of  wbiskj,  committed  the  erime.  Such 
were  son^  of  the  evils  and  daog^a  brought  on  the  eott* 
awnity  by  stroag  diiak. 

Th«  fii»t  public  house,  or  hotel,  kept  in  Chilieothe,  was 
^  a  Ulan  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Urmstedt.  The  first 
ftora  waa  kept  by  Mr.  John  H'Oongal.  The  fint  Pred>y- 
teiiaa  minjater  waa  the  Bev.  Robert  W.  Finley,  and  the 
Crst  Methodist  ministers  were  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Harr  and 
TtlKn.  The  first  physieiaa  was  Dr.  Samnel  M'Adow. 
The  fint  LegiaLatnre  met  on  the  bank  of  the  Soioto  river, 
MBX  the  month  of  Mulberry-street,  under  a  lai^  eyea*> 
more-tree.  This  was  entirely  demoqvatie,  as  the  people 
represented  themselves.  The  principal  matter  which  oc*» 
Ciqiied  the  attention  of  this  Legislature,  was  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  lor  the  suppression  of  drunkenness.  It 
waa  the  custom  of  the  traders  to  give  and  sell  whisky  to 
the  Indians,  and  the  consequenoe  was,  that  many  of  them 
besame  intojocated ;  and  as  a  drunken  Indian  is  a  danger- 
ens  creature,  the  peaee  of  society  was  disturbed  and  the 
won&en  and  children  were  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm, 
day  and  night.  After  mature  deliberatioa  and  free  discus- 
sion,  it  was  enacted  that  nli  traders  who  sold  spirits  to  the 
Indians,  or  in  any  way  furnished  them  with  intozicatiDg 
tiquors,  should  be  required  to  keep  all  the  Indians  made 
drunk  by  them  in  their  own  storehouse  till  they  were 
sober,  en  penalty,  for  the  first  offense,  of  being  repri- 
manded by  two  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  on 
the  second  ofiense,  their  kegs  or  barrels  of  whisky,  or 
Btoong  drink,  were  to  be  taken  into  the  street  and  toma-  * 
hawked  till  all  the  contents  were  run  out.  This  law  was 
set  at  naught  by  one  <^  the  traders,  a  Mr.  M.,  but  it 
10 
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I  promptly  executed  to  the  letter  the  sext  day  after  th# 
sentence.  This  vigorons  maintenanoe  of  the  law,  en  the 
part  of  the  citixens,  made  the  traders  more  cautions,  and 
gaye  more  safety  and  comfort  to  the  inhahitants. 

I  irill  give  an  instance' of  another  somewhat  novel  pun- 
ishment adopted  in  those  times.  A  certain  man  stole 
some  clothes  from  Mr.  Crawford,  and  started  out  on  the 
trace  toward  Zanesville«  He  was  followed  and  overtaken 
with  the  clothes,  which  he  had  in  his  possession.  A  court 
was  oi^anised,  and  he  had  a  fttir*  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 
own  selection,  who  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to 
ten  lashes  upon  his  bare  back,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  to 
mount  a  paok*saddle  on  his  pony,  and  his  wife — ^who  was 
%pairHc^9  erminU — ^was  to  take  it  by  the  halter  and  lead 
it  to  every  door  in  town,  and  cry  aloud,  <'  This  is  Braa<> 
non,  who  stole  the  big  coat,  handkerchief,  and  shirt/'  He 
chose  the  latter,  which  was  executed  folly. 

In  the  fall  of  1796  my  father  set  all  his  slaves  free. 
He  had  been  for  years  convinced  that  it  was  wrong  to  hold 
his  fellow-men  in  bondage,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  rights;  and  he  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  there  could  be  no  civil  regulation  author- 
ising the  possession  of  human  beings  as  goods  and  chat- 
tels, that  would  justify  a  minister  of  the  Gk>spel  in  living 
upon  the  sweat,  and  blood,  and  tears  of  his  fellow-beinge, 
as  dear  to  Christ  as  himself,  bought  with  the  same  pre* 
clous  blood,  and  destined  to  the  same  eternity  of  exist- 
ence. Nor  could  he  bear  the  idea,  for  a  moment,  of  in- 
volving his  children  in  the  evils  of  slavery.  Not,  however, 
till  the  present  period,  of  which  lam  writing,  had  arrived, 
had  he  the  opporttmity  of  carrying  out  the  doctrines  of 
practical  emancipation.  My  grandfather  having  died  and 
V  willed  all  his  slaves  to  my  mother  and^  her  children,  mak- 
ing my  father  the  sole  executor  of  the  estate,  he  immedi- 
ately went  to  Paris,  Ey.,  and  executed  a  deed  of  emanci- 
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patio&  to  all  the-  slaves,  from  ihe  oldest  to  the  yoii]igest» 
amoimting,  in  all,  to  fourteen.  This  being  accomphriied, 
he  gaye  them  all  the  efier  of  remoring  with  him  to  the 
new  country'— as  Ohio  was  then  called — ^with  proTisioii 
for  support  for  one  year  after  their  anird ;  with  but  two 
exceptions  of  those  who  desired  to  remain  in  Kentadiy^ 
this  offer  was  accepted. 

Preparations  being  made  for  their  remoyal,  about  the 
irst  of  Deceaaiber  in  the  year  above  named,  twelve  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  were  mounted  on  pack-horses,  and 
started  for  Ohio.  My  father  placed  me  in  charge  of  the 
company,  though  I  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  We 
carried  with  us  clothes,  bed-clothes,  provisions,  and  cook* 
ing  utensils.  We  were  accompanied  with  parts  of  three 
families,  with  a  great  drove  of  hogs,  cows,  and  sheep* 
After  we  crossed  the  Ohio  river  it  became  excessively 
cold ;  and,  having  no  road  but  a  path  through  the  woods, 
we  were  not  able  to  travel  more  than  eigM  or  ten  miles 
per  day.  Some  days  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
lying  by,  it  was  so  intensely  cold.  The  colored  people 
are,  at  best,  a  helpless  race,  and  unable  to  stand  the  cold; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some  of  them  were  kept 
from  freezkig.  After  sixteen  days  of  toil  and  hardship, 
we  reached  our  place  of  destination  on  the  hask  of  the 
Srioto  below  Chilicothe.  Here  we  built  our  winter  camps, 
making  them  as  warm  as  we  could.  Our  bread  was 
made  of  pounded  hcnniny  and  com  meal,  and  we  lived  on 
this  together  with  what  we  could  find  in  the  woods.  For* 
tunately  for  us,  game  was  plenty,  and  we  caught  epos- 
'sums  by  the  score.  The  colored  people  lived  well  on  this 
food,  and  were  as  sledc  and  black  as  the  raven.  In  the 
^ring  my  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  moved  out, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  could  erect  a  cabin,  all  hand3  went  to 
work  to  put  in  a  crop  of  com. 

It  was  necessary  to  fence  in  the  prairie,  and  every  one 
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h«d  to  inelose  with  a  fence  as  nniob  groimd  as  he  had 
planted*  The  work  of  fencing  fell  to  my  lot  Myself  and 
aaother  lad  built  a  cainp»  in  which  we  lodged  at  night  and 
cooked  our  provisions.  We  frequently  kiHed  turkeys  and 
wild  dncks,  with  whieh  wt  8n||riied  our  larder,  and  witii 
onr  johnny-eake,  baked  on  a  board  before  the  fire»  we  had 
a  good  supply  for  a  vigorous  appetite* 

After  our  com  was  gathered  and  laid  by»  the  imtni- 
grants  came  pouring  into  the  country.  From  that  time  t* 
the  beginning  of  March  I  traveled  over  the  trace  from 
Chilieothe  to  Manchester  sixteen  times.  On  one  of  these 
visits  my  brother  John  aecompanied  me,  father  having 
sent  us  by  that  route  to  Kentucky  for  seed- wheat  W« 
took  three  horses  with  us,  and  after  having  procured  the 
seed,  we  started  back.  On  onr  homeward  journey  we 
found  considerable  diflSculty  in  loading  our  horses  with 
the  bags.  We  could  take  them  off  when  we  sto]^)ed  for 
the  night,  without  any  difficulty,  but  how  to  r^laoe  them 
when  we  wished  to  start  in  the  mondng,  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter.  Necessity,  however,  which  is  tiie  mother  of 
inventions,  taught  us  a  way  by  which  the  difficulty  was 
obviated.  It  was  this :  when  we  wished  to  stop  we  would 
seek  the  largest  logs,  and  unload  upon  them,  by  which 
means  we  had  leas  difficulty  in  placing  the  bags  on  tibe 
backs  of  the  horses.  Thus  we  tug^d  our  way  through 
the  wilderness,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a  human  being 
tall  we  reached  Paint  creek.  This  wheat,  I  believe,  was 
the  first  sown  on  the  waters  of  the  Seioto. 

l^is  year  our  horses  ran  away,  and  my  father  sent  me 
in  company  with  an  Indian^  whom  he  had  employed  for 
that  purpose,  to  go  and  hunt  them.  We  had  not  gone 
four  miles  from  the  settlement,  befons  the  Indian  was  bit* 
ten  by  a  rattlesnake  on  the  ankle,  between  hia  leggin  and 
moccasin.  It  was  one  of  the  large,  yelkw  kind,  full  of 
poison.    As  soon  as  the  indian  killed  his  enemy,  he  took 
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kis  kmfe,  went  a  few  paces^  and  dug  up  a  root,  tiie  stdk 
^rf"  which  resembled  very  much  the  stalk  of  flax,  about 
nine  inches  Imig.  The  root  was  yellow  and  rery  slender, 
being  no  thicker  than  a  kniUing*iieedle.  This  root  he 
chewed  and  swallowed.  He  then  put  more  in  his  mouthy 
and  after  chewing  it,  put  it  upon  the  woond.  Soon  after 
he  became  deathly  aidk»  and  vomited.  He  repeated  the 
dose  three  times,  with  the  same  result,  and  then  putting 
some  fresh  root  on  the  bite,  we  trareled  on.  The  plaoe 
where  he  was  bittenr  after  awhile  became  swollen,  but  it 
did  not  eztend  far,  and  soon  subsided.  This  root  is  un* 
doubtedly  the  most  effectual  cure  for  poison  in  the  woild— 
a  specific  antidote. 

I  frequently  hunted  with  John  Cushon,  an  Indian  of 
the  Tuscarora  tribe,  aad  had  good  living  and  much  fine 
sport.    I  became  so  passionately  fond  of  the  gim  and  tfa« 
woods,  and  Indian  life,  that  my  parents  feared  I  would  go 
off  with  the  Indians  and  beoome  connected  with  them* 
They  were  as  fondly  attached  to  me  as  I  to  them;  and 
notwithstanding  I  had  heard  so  much  oi  their  treachery 
and  savage  barbarity,  I  felt  that  I  could  repose  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  them.     The  mode  of  living  and 
manner  of  life,  which  consisted  in  hunting  the  buffalo^ 
bear,  and  deer  in  the  wild  woods  and  glens,  free  from 
eare  and  the  restraints  of  civilization,  made  Indian  life 
to  me  most  desirable ;  and  so  powerfully  had  these  things 
taken  hold  of  my  youthful  mind,  that  the  advice  and  en- 
treaties of  my  beloved  parents  could  scarcely  restrain  me 
from  following  it.     My  filial  affection,  however,  overcame 
the  love  of  the  chase,  and  I  was  persuaded  to  resume  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  I  had  commenced  in  Kentucky. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  though  I  was  a  backwoods 
boy,  I  had  not  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  classical  literature. 
In  my  father's  academy  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  now  I  can 
10* 
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repeat  whole  books  of  the  .£iieid  of  YlfgU  and  the  IHai 
of  Homer.  I  oould  sean  Laliii  or  Greek  reree  with  as 
much  fluency  as  I  can  now  sh^  a  Methodist  hyaui ;  and 
I  could  find  the  square  root  of  a  giren  number  with  as 
much  precision  as  in  my  youthful  days  I  could  drire  a 
center  with  my  lifle.  And  yet»  strange  to  say,  my  £ng> 
hsh  education  was  negketed.  The  first  grammar  placed 
in  my  hands  was  a  Latin  grammar,  and  I  haye  no  recol- 
leotion  of  having  studied  the  English  grammar  while  a 
youth.  Though  I  know  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  Ian" 
guages  are  more  readily  acquired  in  youth,  and  boys 
when  very  young  tare  taught  <lie  languages,  yet  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  this  early  devotion  to  heathen  classics  at 
ibe  expense  of  Christian  English  literature.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  I  was  educated  in  classical  literature,  but  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  first  well  grounded  in  my  Temacular. 

In  my  father's  academy,  it  being  the  first  institution  of 
kaming  in  which  the  clasdcs  were  taught  in  the  western 
country,  were  many  students  who  cam^  from  a  distance ; 
and  among  the  number  were  the  Howes,  Bobinsons,  and 
M'Nemar,  Dunlevy,  Welsh,  Steele,  and  Thompson,  all  of 
whom  became  Presbyterian  preachers.  Jndges  Trimble 
and  Mills  were  educated  here,  and  several  students  who 
afterward  became  doctors  of  medicine.  Here  my  brother 
John  and  myself  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  mathematics. 

For  the  study  of  medicine  I  had,  I  confess,  but  little 
inclination.  My  heart  was  away  in  the  woods,  and  an 
Indian,  my  dog  and  gun  had  more  charms  for  me  than 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  physiology.  I  think  it  perfect 
folly  to  give  a  boy  any  trade  or  profession  for  which  Le 
has  no  inclination.  However,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  diso* 
blig«  my  parents,  jand  did  not  wish  to  be  a  mere  novice 
m  any  thing,  I  bent  down  to  my  studies,  with  a  full  de- 
terminatton  to  understand  the  theory  of  medicine,  though 
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I  Hirer  intended  to  practiee  it.  Mj  mereafionB  wteie  iritk 
(he  gun  in  the  woods,  or  the  gig  in  killing  fish  in  the  rirer^ 
whieh  abounded  with  perdi,  buffalo,  pike,  cat'fish,  and 
etnrgeon.  At  all  the  spcMrts  of  those  dajs  I  eonstdered 
myself  a  imH  hood*  I  qieni  several  months  in  the  woods 
•nrreying  Congnss  lands  fi}r  Thomas  Worthington,  Esq., 
afterward  goremor  of  the  state. 

I  finished  my  medkai  studies  in  the  M  of  1800,  and 
was  admitted  to  praetaoe*  In  conneetion  with  my  preoep* 
tor,  I  Tisited  and  prescribed  for  many  sick,  and  have  ranii^ 
enough  to  believe  that»  had  I  eoatimied,  I  would  have 
made  a  fespeetable  physician  for  the  times.  As  I  before 
lemartod,  not  feefing  at  home  in  this  profossion,  but  being 
desirona  of  taking  to  the  woods,  I  joined  with  three  othen 
snd  pvapohased  a  drove  of  fat  ea^,  «nd  we  started,  in 
October,  with  them  for  l^e  Detroit  market.  There  were 
no  apoads,  and  we  had  to  follow  Indian  paths  from  one  Til-> 
lege  to  another.  We  took  the  Indian  path  by  Westfoll  to 
Franklinton,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  which  has 
long  since  been  oatriyaled  by  ihe  city  of  Columbus,  and 
has  gone  into  decay.  Here  we  found  sereral  houses  built 
by  Dixon,  Turner,  Foose,  Skidmore,  and  a  fow  others. 
In  consequence  of  the  flies,  which  were  exceedingly  nu- 
merous and  troublesome  to  the  cattle  in  the  woods,  we 
remained  here  till  Noyember. 

After  leaving  Franklmton  we  took  the  path  to  Dela^* 
ware,  where  were  the  famous  sulphur  springs,  which  we 
reached  the  first  day.  Here,  right  around  these  ancient 
tprings,  we  were  obliged  to  sit  on  our  hors«s  all  night  to 
prevent  the  cattle  from  miming  back.  The  next  day  we 
reached  the  Sandusky  plains.  This  was  a  rainy  day,  and 
ia  riding  through  the  woods  we  were  as  wet  as  if  we  had 
been  in  the  river ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  had  noth* 
log  to  eat  but  a  little  coni*bread.  We  were  chilled  with 
%e  rain,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could 
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•tort  a  &e«  Vj  companions  despaired  and  b^fan  to  iridi 
tiiemselyes  at  home.  My  motto  being  nil  dktperandwn,  I 
ralHed  th^n,  and  perseTering  in  hope  against  hope,  at 
length  the  spark  from  the  smitten  steel  took  efEeet»  and 
none  but  those  plaeed  in  the  same  situation  conkL  appreoi* 
ate  our  joy,  kindled  by  the  light  of  a  biasing  fire.  Hjeie, 
on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  we  passed  a  tderably-Qom? 
fortable  night.  The  next  day  we  resmned  our  journey, 
and  passed  on  through  Upper  Sandmsky,  Honey  oreek» 
and  Lower  Sandusky,  till  we  reached  the  rapids  <^  the 
Maumee,  where  we  found  a  large  Indian  Tillage.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  town  had  just  fini^ed  their  great  fall 
dance  and  a  drunken  firolio,  and  were  making  preparatioQa 
to  start  to  their  hunting-grounds.  Being  hungry  and  half 
starved,  they  demanded  of  us  a  steer  for  the  pnvikge  of 
driving  through  their  country.  I  told  them  no,  they  could 
not  have  it,  as  the  cattle  were  for  the  soldiers  at  Detroii. 
At  this  one  of  the  Indians  raised  his  xifle  to  shoot  a  steer, 
but  riding  instantly  between  him  and  the  animal,  I  told 
him  if  he  shot  I  would  send  a  force  of  soldiers  after  him 
from  Detroit,  and  he  should  be  taken  there  Ui  answer  for 
his  conduct  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  we  passed 
on  unmolested.  Continuing  our  journey,  after  a  period 
of  two  weeks  and  five  days,  we  anived,  with  our  drove, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bouge,  five  miles  below  Detroit, 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  found  the  end  of  our  journey. 
'  The  first  thing,  on  arriving,  was  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  oat- 
tie.  After  six  weeks,  during  all  which  time  we  lodged  in 
a  Frenchman's  bam,  we  succeeded  in  selling  our  drove  to 
a  contractor  of  the  army  for  a  draft  on  the  Government* 
Soon  after  the  sale  we  left  for  home,  with  provisions  suffi- 
cient to  last  us  till  we  reached  the  Maumee  rapids.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  this  place,  and  our  stock  of  provisions  be-* 
ing  exhausted,  we  found  it  impossible  to  purchase  any ; 
and  taking  a  string  of  com,  on  which  we  subsisted,  to* 
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geAer  with  some  haBel-nuts^  for  two  days,  we  arrived  at 
Lower  Sanduaky.  At  this  plaee  we  purobaeed  of  Whita^ 
ker  a  few  quarts  of  flour  and  the  half  of  a  small  deer.  A 
short  time  b^ore  night  we  reached  Honey  eredk,  and  con* 
eluded  to  stay  there  till  morning.  While  my  companiona 
were  engaged  in  disposing  ef  the  horses  for  the  night»  I 
kindled  a  fire  and  peeled  some  linn  bark,  and  mixed  up 
some  flour  to  make  what  was  called  stick  biead.  Thnl 
backwoods  bread  is  made  by  peeling  the  bark  off  a  stick, 
iSben  wrapping  the  dough  around  it  and  turning  it  round 
before  the  fire,  one  end  of  the  stick  being  in  the  ground. 
On  this  we  made  our  erening's  repast. 

A  short  time  after  dark  an  Indian  ran  by  our  camp  In 
great  haste*  His  silence  and  conduct  excited  our  su8pi'> 
cions  that  all  was  not  right.  As  we  had  driven  our  stock 
to  Detroit,  it  might  be  supposed,  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
aware  of  this  £ftct»  that  we  might  hare  money,  and  this, 
together  with  our  horses,  might  be  an  object  with  some  of 
the  desperadoes  that  infested  the  Sanduskies.  After  we 
had  partaken  of  our  suppers,  we  caught  our  horses  and 
took  the  path  for  Upper  &indusky.  Pursuing  our  journey 
till  midnight  we  came  upon  the  camp  of  the  Indian.  He 
was  much  frightened  at  first,  but  he  soon  became  com- 
posed, and  we  tarried  all  night  together.  The  next  day 
we  resumed  our  journey,  and,  after  passing  through 
Franklinton,  in  a  few  days  arrived  safe  at  home. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  what  were  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
the  early  pioneers  encountered  in  traversing  the  country, 
and  the  courage  and  perseverance  which  were  necessary 
m  the  various  departments  of  life.  Then  there  were  no 
roads  or  means  of  transportation,  and  it  took  us  nearly 
two  months  to  perform  the  journey.  Now,  by  railroad 
ear  and  steamer,  a  drove  of  cattle  could  be  transported 
in  as  many  days  from  Cincinnati  to  Detrmt,  with  greater 
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hcSmtj.  Ko  one  can  read  the  discoyery  and  settlement 
of  this  new  country  vithout  heing  deeply  interested.  In 
reading  of  the  adyentnrons  straggles  of  the  hold  and 
hardy  pioneers,  an  American  becomes  a  party  in  all  the 
thrilling  scenes  of  border  life.  WhUe  contemplating  the 
dangers  of  the  wilderness,  the  terrors  of  sarage  war,  the 
want  and  distress  through  which  they  passed,  he  is  filled 
with  admiration  at  their  self-denial,  and  the  perseverance 
which  characterised  them  in  surmounting  the  obstacles, 
enduring  the  hardships,  and  braving  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  that  they  might  turn  this  unbroken 
wilderness  into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens,  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  pious  mind  can  not  fiiil  to  see  a  Divine  hand 
overruling  and  conducting  the  whole.  The  people  of  the 
United  Sta^s  have  more  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God 
than  any  other  people;  for  "he  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BACKWOODS    BIOGBAPBT. 

If  history  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example,  biog« 
raphy  furnishes  the  examples  which  history  records.  I 
hare  already  aUuded  to  some  of  the  early  pioneers,  and 
shall  continiie  to^  weave  into  my  narrative  biographical 
dietches  of  such  distmgaished  individuals  of  my  tisMS 
as  I  shall  deem  most  interesting  to  my  readers. 
.  Captain  Cassaday,  c^  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  among  the  first  intrepid 
adventurers  to  the  cane-lands  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
stout,  well-formed  man,  and  a  valiant  soldier.  He  settled 
about  two  miles  from  Stockt(Hi'8  Station,  near  where  the 
town  of  Flemingsburg  now  stands.  The  place  was  called 
Caasaday's  Station.  At  one  time  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians.  When  a  boy  I  have  often  heard,  him 
relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  captivity  and. 
escape.  One  day,  while  hunting  in  the  woods,  a  party 
of  Indians  closed  on  him  by  surprise — ^for  they  were  in 
ambuscade — and  took  him  prisoner.  They  ccmsidered 
him  a  great  prize ;  and,  taking  him  across  the  Ohio  river, 
they  traveled,  without  stopping,  two  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Having  selected  a  p^$e  where  to  camp,  they  tied 
him  to  a  tree ;  and,  leaving  him  in  care  of  an  old  Indian* 
and  some  lads,  they  started  out  on  a  hunting  expedition* 
By  some  means  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  hands  looseg 
and,  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  old  Indian  and  the  boys,, 
he  next  relieved  himself  of  the  tugs  which  were  round, 
bis  waist.     The  ev^ing  shades  were  gathering  around^ 
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the  earth,  and  while  the  boys  were  picking  up  sticks  far 
the  fire,  and  the  old  Indian,  wearied  with  fatigue,  was 
nodding  on  his  seat,  Cassaday  bounded  from  the  tree, 
seized  a  gun  and  pouch,  and  before  they  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  surprise,  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  The  alarm  was  given;  and  the  Indians 
returning,  and  finding  their  prisoner  gone,  started  off  in 
the  direction  he  had  taken.  He  knew  his  enemies  could 
not  be  far  off,,  and  would  soon  be  on  his  track.  To  elude 
their  pursuit,  he  struck  off  in  a  northerly  direotioii,  wfaloh 
was  in  a  contrary  direction  from  home.  When  night 
eame  on  he  changed  his  course  toward  tlie  Ohio  river. 
He  heard  in  the  distance  the  Indians  on  his  traek,  and 
the  dismal  howl  of  the  Indian  bloodhound,  whtoh  wm 
seenting  out  his  way.  The  chase  was  eontinued  ti)l  late 
at  night,  and  he  imagined  again  and  again  that  hk 
enemy  was  just  upon  him.  (Seeing  a  stream  which  ran 
Ml  a  southerly  direction,  he  plunged  into  it,  and,  wading 
i&  its  bed  for  some  distance,  crossed  to  the  other  bank, 
following  it  down  some  distance,  when  he  would  plunge 
hi  again,  and  continue  wading  down  the  stream.  This 
he  did  to  elude  the  scent  of  the  dog,  and  it  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  have  saved  him.  The  pursuit  was 
kept  up  all  night,  and  the  next  day  till  evening,  when,  to 
his  great  relief,  he  reached  the  Ohio  river,  into  which, 
without  a  moment's  thought,  he  plunged,  and  commenced 
swimming  for  the  other  shore.  Before  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  stream  his  strength,  which  had  already 
been  taxed  to  its  utmost,  began  to  fail,  and  he  began  to 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  Kentucky  shore. 
A  thought  of  home  and  friends  inspired  him,  however, 
with  new  courage,  and  he  redoubled  his  exertions.  The 
gun,  which  he  had  tied  to  his  head,  was  pressing  him 
down ;  his  strokes  became  less  frequent  and  more  feeble, 
and  he  was  about  resigning  himself  to  a  watery  grave, 
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irhen  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  water  was  not 
over  his  head.  Accordingly  he  let  his  feet  descend,  and 
to  his  great  joy  he  found  the  water  only  up  to  his 
shoulders,  and,  after  resting  a  short  time,  he  was  enabled 
to  wade  out  to  the  beach.  When  he  reached  the  shore 
he  was  completely  exhausted,  and  he  sought  a  place  for 
rest  and  safety.  Worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  having 
bad  no  sleep  nor  food  for  the  last  two  days,  it  was  not 
long  till  he  fell  into  a  profound  slumber.  When  he  awoke 
in  the  morning  his  limbs  were  so  stiff  that  it  was  with 
diflBlcttlty  he  could  move  them.  He,  however,  arose  from 
his  resting-place,  and,  after  seeking  for  something  to  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  appetite,  he  journeyed  toward  home, 
which  he  reached  in  three  days. 

He  was  an  active  defender  of  the  frontier  settlers,  a 
brave  man,  a  valuable  citizen,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  to  represent  the  county 
vhere  he  resided  in  the  Legislature  of  the  state — a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  constituents. 

Mercer  Beason,  another  pioneer  of  those  times,  was 
one  of  our  spies.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Seasons  who  settled  at  an  early  day  near  the  foot  of 
Laurel  Hill,  where  they  laid  out  i^e  village  of  Beason- 
town,  now  known  as  Uniontown.  He  was  an  active,  fear- 
less young  man,  above  the  medium  stature.  Bold  and 
daring,  he  traversed  the  wilderness,  encountering  its 
dangers  and  hardships  with  an  undaunted  spirit.  Many 
were  the  hazardous  undertakings  and  perilous  adven- 
tures of  which  he  was  the  hero.  He  was  the  pride  of 
bis  country.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  his 
daring  deeds  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  foe. 
He  was  one  of  nature's  warriors;  reared  among  the 
mountains,  and  breathing  the  wild  air  of  liberty,  his 
spirit  soared  aloft,  unfettered  and  free,  as  the  eagle  of 
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ike  Alleglmiues.  Bat,  alasl  the  spoiler  came,  and  thai 
gifted,  high-born  son  of  the  wildwood  fell  by  the  diaft  oi 
the  demon  Intemperance.  Like  Deatii  itself,  this  demon 
loves  a  shining  mark ;  and  who  does  not  weep  over  the 
early  grares  of  hennsm,  genins,  and  learning,  which 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  this  fell  destroyer? 

Ba&l  Williams  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  was 
raised  in  Kentucky.  He  was  one  of  the  most  actiTo 
men  of  his  age,  with  but  one  exception — ^the  incompar-* 
able  M'Cleland.  He  waa  an  officer  in  Captain  Josepli 
Oolvin's  Tolnnteer  company  from  Bourbon  county,  which 
joined  the  army  of  General  Wayne.  Having  been  in 
many  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  he  learned  their  vari* 
ous  arts  and  stratagems,  and  hence  he  was  prepared 
to  do  efifective  service  in  the  great  battle  on  the  Maumee. 
Dttiing  this  battle  he  was  shot  in  the  arm,  but  he  never 
ceased  fighting  till  the  batde  was  ended  and  the  victory 
achieved.  G.  Partee  was  also  wounded  in  the  thigh^ 
but,  like  his  brave  officer,  he  fought  on  to  the  last  of  the 
conflict.  Williams  was  eminently  usefiil  as  a  spy,  and 
his  fleetness  of  foot  rendered  him  a  great  acquisition  in 
carrying  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  for  a  half  a  day's 
heat  he  could  outrun  any  horse  in  the  country,  and  it 
was  considered  useless  for  any  man  to  try  to  catch  him. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  diversities  of  natural  gifts  which 
were  possessed  by  the  early  picmeers,  that  they  had  been 
specially  designed  by  Providence  for  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities growing  out  of  the  border  wars. 

Duncan  M' Arthur  was  a  son  of  nature.  He  was  tall 
in  stature,  with  a  giant  frame.  His  hair  was  black  as  a 
raven,  and  his  eyes  dark  and  pieromg.  When  excited 
there  was  an  unearthly  flash  in  hid  fiery  eye  which  indi- 
cated a  keen  and  daring  spirit,  restless  and  fearless. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  in  1793,  he  was  quite  a  young 
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man,  and  was  employed  as  a  spy  in  company  with  Samuel 
Davis.  They  were  to  range  the  country  from  LimestooA 
to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy*  In  their  excursions  they 
met  with  many  narrow  escapes.  In  1794  he,  with  Na« 
thaniel  Beasley,  was  employed  as  a  spy  on  the  same 
ground,  and  they  were  often  in  great  jeopardy  of  their 
fires.  Traversing  the  dense  forests  that  lined  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  or  gliding  along  in  the  swift  canoe  over  its 
beautiful  waters,  with  naught  to  disturb  the  repose  ol 
nature  but  the  scream  of  the  panther  or  the  yell  of  the 
savage,  as  he  would  be  startled  fr<»n  his  camp  by  the 
dreaded  approach  of  the  white  man,  young  M' Arthur 
grew  up  to  manhood  inspired  with  the  wildness  of  the 
se^Aes  around  him,  and  disciplined  to  hardship  by  the 
toils  he  endured.  After  this  he  became  a  hunter  for 
General  Massie,  and  subsequently  a  deputy  surveyor  of 
the  wild  Congress  lands.  He  finally  bought  up  warrants, 
and  located  the  land  himsdf,  till  he  became  immensely 
rich  as  a  landlord*  He  assisted  Qeneral  Massie  in  laying 
out  the  town  of  Chilicothe,  and  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  that  ancient  metropolis.  H^  held  many  offices, 
both  of  a  military  and  civil  nature^  and  figured  largely  in 
the  history  of  the  western  country  during  his  day.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  liegislature,  several  times 
a  member  of.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Brig- 
adier-General of  the  North-western  army  during  the 
last  war,  and  Governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  He  was  a 
kind  neighbor  and  a  valuable  citizen.  A  poor  backwoods 
boy,  with  nothing  but  a  hunter's  dress  and  rifie,  he  rose, 
by  dint  of  indomitable  perseverance  and  courage>  from 
his  obscurity  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  his 
countrymen. 

Colonel  John  M'Bonald,  one  of  my  early  companions^ 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father  was  connected  with 
the  army  of  the  Revolution  from  its  first  organisation  up 
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to  the  year  1780.  John  was  bom  in  Northnmberland 
eounty,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1775.  His  father  crossed 
the  Mountains  with  his  family  in  1780,  and  settled  at  a 
place  called  Mingo  Bottom,  three  miles  below  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Steubenville.  The  Ohio  river  was  then  the 
extreme  frontier,  constituting  the  dividing  line  between 
the  white  and  red  man.  No  line,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  form  a  barrier  against  the  invasions  of  both  parties. 
The  white  man  was  as  frequently  the  aggressor  as  the 
Indian,  and  many  were  the  scenes  of  su£fering»  carnage, 
and  inassacre  witnessed  along  this  border  line. 

My  young  friend  was  reared  amid  all  the  dangers  of  a 
border  war.  In  the  year  1789  his  father  removed  to 
Washington,  Ey.,  where  we  were  then  residing,  and  soon 
after  their  arrival  my  acquaintance  with  young  M'Donald 
conmienced.  Simon  Kenton  resided  here  also  at  that 
time.  I  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  his  life,  but  can 
not  forbear  adding,  that,  although  he  could  neither  lead 
nor  write,  he  was  regarded  as  the  prince  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  region  of  country.  Bravery  and  daring  courage 
were  considered  more  essential  elements  of  greatness  in 
those  days  than  learning,  or  wealth,  or  dignified  titles. 
Kenton  had  a  pleasant  countenance  and  a  sweet  voice,  yet 
of  great  compass  and  power.  Unlike  Daniel  Boone,  he 
was  social  in  his  manners.  When  engaging  in  battle  he 
was  prudent  and  cautious,  but  when  the  fight  began  he 
was  bold  and  daring  to  excess.  In  the  tumult  of  battle 
his  clear,  manly  voice  would  roll  over  the  combatants, 
like  thunder,  inspiring  his  men  with  courage,  and  striking 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  his  foes.  He  was  the  teacher 
and  captain  of  all  the  young  men  and  boys  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  was  a  master-spirit,  and  the  prototype 
of  young  M'Donald. 

The  boys  of  those  days  were  early  brought  into  serv- 
ice ;  and  as  soon  as  ihej  could  hold  up  a  rifle  at  off  hand, 
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take  off  a  gan*lock  and  clean  it,  taking  it  apart  and  oiling 
it,  and  then  putting  it  together  again,  were  ranked  witk 
the  hunters  and  soldiers  of  the  daj.  It  is  almost  incred* 
ible  to  relate  the  intrepid  and  desperate  daring  of  the 
feats  performed  by  mere  boys.  I  will  relate  an  instance 
which  oeonrred  with  two  boys  with  whom  I  was  weU 
acquainted.  They  were  in  the  woods  hunting  the  cows. 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  tiie  year ;  and  as  hickory*nuts  were 
yery  plentiful,  they  concluded  to  gather  some  and  take 
ihem  home.  While  thus  engaged  two  Indians  came 
upon  them,  and  took  them  prisoners.  With  their  prise 
ihey  started  off,  traveling  all  night  and  the  next  day.  At 
evening  they  stopped  to  camp.  After  taking  their  even- 
ing repast  they  made  the  two  boys  lie  down  between 
fliem.  The  eldest  kept  awake  till  all  the  company  were 
fecked  in  the  fast  embrace  of  sleep.  He  then  quietly 
awakened  his  brother,  and  they  stole  softly  &om  theur 
resting-place.  The  elder  brother  then  took  a  gun  from 
one  of  the  Indians  and  a  tomahawk  from  the  other. 
Placing  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Indians,  he  told  his  brother  that  the  moment  he  should 
strike  the  other  Indian  he  should  pull  the  trigger.  The 
deadly  weapon  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  watch-fire, 
and  in  an  instant  was  buried  deep  into  the  skull  of  the 
savage,  while  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  sent  the  death* 
dealing  ball  into  the  brains  of  his  companion.  The  one 
that  had  been  tomahawked  bounded  and  fell  into  the  fire. 
The  boys  then  made  their  escape,  and,  taking  the  Indian 
trail,  they  proceeded  toward  home,  which  in  due  time 
they  reached  in  safety.  A  party  started  out  with  the 
eldest  to  visit  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  found  the 
Indians  dead  as  reported.  The  name  of  these  boys  was 
Johnson.  They  grew  up  to  be  useful  members  of  society, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — ^the  eldest 
being  a  steward  and  the  youngest  a  local  preacher. 
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The  first  excursion  of  my  friend  M'Donald  vas  taken 
with  Kenton.  Three  men  from  near  Washington  went  out 
on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  encamped  on  the  waters 
of  Bracken,  about  ten  miles  from  home.  While  they 
were  out  hunting  a  party  of  Indians  came  upon  their 
camp,  and.  placed  themselves  in  ambush,  to  waylay  the 
hunters  on  their  return  at  night.  The  names  of  two 
of  the  hunters  were  Dan  Figgans  and  Josiah  Wood; 
the  name  of  the  other  is  forgotten.  It  was  late  when 
the  party  returned.  As  they  were  preparing  their  supper 
the  Indians  crept  up  stealthily,  and  fired,  killing  Wood 
and  the  one  whose  name  is  forgotten.  Figgans,  being 
unhurt,  fled  for  his  life.  The  Indians  started  in  pursuit, 
with  the  most  hideous  yells.  The  race  was  most  fear- 
fully  kept  up,  but  Figgans  distanced  his  pursuers,  and  at 
midnight  reached  Washington,  where  he  alarmed  his 
friends  at  Kenton's  Station.  This  bold  warrior  immedi" 
ately  mounted  his  horse,'  and  in  a  short  time,  having 
raised  a  company,  started  in  pursuit.  Young  M'Donald 
was  anxious  to  accompany  them ;  but  his  father,  thinking 
him  too  young,  being  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  be  of 
any  service,  refused  his  consent.  He  was  not,  however, 
to  be  deterred;  so  stealing  his  father's  rifie  and  horse, 
he  started  at  full  speed,  and  soon  overtook  the  company. 
They  arrived  at  the  place  about  sunrise,  and  a  most 
shocking  scene  presented  itself  to  their  view.  One  of 
the  men  had  been  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
where  he  was  nearly  consumed ;  the  other  had  also  been 
scalped,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  the  Indian  hatchet.  The 
party  proceeded  to  the  mournful  work  of  depositing  their 
remains  in  the  ground ;  and  ascertaining  by  the  tracks  of 
the  horses  that  the  Indians  had  directed  their  course 
for  the  Ohio  river,  they  started  after  them.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  river,  they  found  that  the  Indians,  without 
wailing  a  moment,  had  plunged  in  and  swam  across. 
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I       thus  cutting  off  pursuit.     This  dreadful  sight  had  a  tcnd« 

\  ency  somewhat  to  cool  the  ardor  of  the  youthful  warrior, 
who,  nevertheless,  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportu- 

f      nity  for  taking  revenge  upon  the  savage  foe. 

I  From  this  time  M' Donald  was  constantly  engaged  with 

scouting,  hunting,  and  surveying  parties.     In  the  spring 
of  1792  he  joined  General  Massie's  settlement  at  Man- 

I  Chester,  twelve  miles,  above  Maysville.  This  was  the 
third  settlement  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio  river^ 
above  Cincinnati,  or  Losantiville,  as  the  town  was  called. 
This  infant  settlement,  together  with  the  lives  of  all  ia 
the  station,  was  in  constant  danger.  Many  and  exciting 
were  the  scenes  by  which  they  were  surrounded.     Some- 

.  times  they  were  deeply  depressed,  and  anon,  when  danger 
was  over,  th^ir  spirits  rose  exulting  at  the  trials  and  con* 

\  flicts  through  which  they  had  passed.  A  report  would 
sometimes  come  in,  that  one  of  their  number  had  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  which  would  cast  a  shade  of 

I  sadness  and  gloom  on  all  hearts ;  then  again  the  intelli^ 
gence  that  the  bold  and  daring  hunter  had  captured  the 
foe,  would  inspire  them  with  courage.     Thus  life  was 

,       made  up  of  constant  alternations  of  hope  and  despond* 

'       ency.     This  constant  warfare  made  the  early  settlers  so 

I  familiar  with  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  that  they  be- 
came, in  a  measure,  indifferent  spectators,  and  at  the  same 

^  time  reckless  and  fearless  of  all  danger.  Scenes  of  hor- 
ror that  would  have  congealed  the  blood  in  the  veins  of 

^       those  unaccustomed  to  them,  would  scarcely  move  the  hear! 

I       of  the  hardy  pioneer. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  Colonel  M'Donald  and  his 
brother  Thomas  joined  General  Wayne's  army  as  rang^ 
ers,  or  spies.  The  company  of  rangers  consisted  of  sev- 
enty-two, of  whom  Captain  Ephraim  Kibby  was  com- 
mander. He  was  a  true  Jersey  blue,  fully  adequate  to 
any  emergency  growing  out   of  his  highly  responsible 
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poeitic!*.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  rangers  to  traverse  the 
Indian  country  in  every  directi<m  in  advance  of  the  army. 
This  was  not  only  a  toilsome,  but  a  dangerous  work. 
The  company  was  divided  into  amaU  detachments, 
which  started  out  in  every  direction,  and,  after  scoaring 
the  country,  returned  and  made  their  report  to  head- 
quarters. ^ 

The  history  of  these  times  has  been  so  often  told  that  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  in 
regard  to  tiie  many  adventures  connected  with  the  rang- 
ers, and  shall  only  record  what  has  never  yet  been  made 
a  matter  of  public  history. 

Early  in  November  of  the  year  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Lucas  Sullivan,  a  land-speculator  and  surveyor  from  Vir- 
ginia, collected  a  company  of  twenty-one  men  to  go  upon 
a  surveying  tour  into  the  Sdoto  country.     This  was  a 
hazardous  undertaking.     Notwithstanding  the  Indians  had 
been  severely  beaten  by  General  Wayne,  a  few  months 
previously,  yet  the  counliy  was  fiir  from  a  state  of  peace* 
Attached  to  this  company  were  three  surveyors  ;  namely. 
John  and  Nathaniel  Beasley,  and  Sullivan,  who  was  th« 
ehief.     Toung  M'Donald  was  connected  with  this  com- 
pany.    Every  man  carried  his  own  bagg^age  and  arms, 
consisting  of  a  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife.     While 
engaged  in  surveying,  the  hunters  would  go  in  advanof 
as  spies,  and  the  surveyor,  chain-carriers,  and  marksmen 
would  follow  in  line,  the  whole  being  brought  up  by  the 
pack-horse  and  the  man  who  cooked  for  the  company.     It 
was  his  business  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  so  that  the 
enemy  should  not  attack  them  in  the  rear.     In  this  mili- 
tary manner  was  most  of  the  surveying  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky performed.     They  did  not  carry  any  piovisions  with 
them,  but  depended  on  their  rifles  for  a  living,  which  sel- 
dom i^led  to  afford  them  an  abundant  supply. 

Having  taken  Todd's  trace,  they  pursued  their  joumity 
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till  tbey  came  to  Paint  creek,  at  the  old  crossings.     From 

thence  they  proceeded  to  old  Chilicothe,  now  Frankfort, 

and  thus  on  to  Deer  creek,  where  they  encamped  at  the 

month  of  Hay  run.     In  the  morning  Sullivan,  M'Donald, 

and  Murray  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  Deer  creek  with 

the  intention  of  taking  its  meanderings  back  to  the  camp. 

I     They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred  rods  till  a 

flock  of  turkeys  came  flying  toward  them.     M'Donald  and 

Murray  being  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  near  to  a  pile  of 

drift-wood,  Murray,  without  reflecting  a  moment  that  the 

turkeys  must  have  been  driven  toward  them  by  some  per« 

sons,  slipped  up  to  a  tree  and  shot  a  turkey.     He  Uien 

slipped  back,  and  as  there  were  more  turkeys  on  the  tree, 

M'Donald  slipped  up  to  the  position  left  by  his  compan* 

ion.     Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire,  the  sharp' crack  of  a 

^     rifle  fell  on  his  ears,  and  turning  instantly  he  saw  poor 

^     Murray  fall  to  rise  no  more.     Looking  in  the  direction 

t     from  whence  the  messenger  of  death  came,  he  saw  sev* 

^     end  Indians  with  their  rifles  leveled  at  him.     Quick  as 

(     thought  he  sprang  over  the  bank  into  the  creek,  and  they 

L     fired  but  missed  him.     The  Indians  followed  hard  after 

^     him,  yelling  and  screaming  like  fiends.    Eunning  across 

^    the  bottom  he  met  Sullivan  and  three  others  of  the  com- 

■^    pany.     Sullivan  instantly  threw  away  his  compass  and 

P     dung  to  his  rifle.     Their  only  safety  was  in  rapid  flight, 

^    as  the  Indians  were  too  numerous  to  encounter.    As  they 

^    ran  the  Indians  fired  upon  them,  one  of  the  balls  striking 

•     Oolvin's  cue  at  the  tie,  which  shocked  him  so  much  that 

^    he  thought  himself  mortally  wounded.     But  he  was  a 

^    brave  young  man,  and  being  fleet  of  foot,  he  ran  up  the 

^^    creek  and  gave  the  alarm  at  the  camp,  stating  that  he  be- 

^^    lieved  all  were  killed  but  himself.     Those  at  camp  of 

^     course  fled  as  soon  as  possible.     M'Donald  and  his  party 

ran  across  the  bottom  to  the  high  land,  and  after  running 

y    diiee  miles  struck  a  prairie.     Casting  their  eye  over  it, 
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tihej  saw  four  Indians  trotting  along  the  trace.  They 
thought  of  running  round  the  prairie  and  heading  them, 
but  not  knowing  how  soon  those  in  pursuit  would  be  upon 
them,  and  perchance  they  would  get  between  two  fixes^ 
adopted  the  better  part  of  valor  and  concealed  themselTea 
in  the  grass  till  the  Indians  were  out  of  sight.  After 
remaining  there  for  some  time  they  went  to  the  camp  and 
found  it  deserted.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  leave,  ont 
of  the  company  espied  a  note  stuck  in  the  end  of  a  spK 
stick,  to  this  effect,  '"If  you  should  come,  follow  the  trail/' 
It  was  then  sundown,  and  they  knew  they  would  not  bo 
able  to  follow  the  trail  after  daik.  When  night  came  aD# 
they  steered  their  course  by  starlight. 

They  had  traveled  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  II 
was  a  cold,'  dreary  night,  and  the  leaves  being  frozen,  ibm 
sound  of  their  footsteps  could  be  heard  some  distance* 
All  at  once  they  heard  something  break  and  run  as  if  it 
were  a  gang  of  buffaloes.  At  this  they  halted  and  ve* 
mained  silent  for  some  time.  After  a  while  the  fugitives 
could  be  heard  conung  back  softly.  Supposing  that  it 
might  be  their  companions,  M'Donald  and  M'Cormick 
concluded  to  creep  up  slowly  and  see.  They  advanced 
till  they  could  hear  them  cracking  hazel-nuts  with  their 
teeth.  They  also  heard  them  whisper  to  one  another,  but 
could  not  tell  whether  they  were  Indians  or  white  men* 
They  cautiously  returned  to  Sullivan,  and  the  .company, 
after  deliberation,  finally  concluded  to  call,  which  they 
did,  and  found,  to  their  joy,  that  it  was  their  own  friends 
who  fled  from  them.  They  had  mutual  rejoicings  at 
meeting  again,  but  poor  Murray  ww  left  a  prey  to  the 
Indians  and  wolves.  They  now  conmienced  their  journey 
homeward,  and  after  three  days'  travel,  arrived  at  Man^ 
Chester. 

This  disastrous  enterprise,  however,  did  not  deter  o^ ' 
ers  from  trying  their  fortunes.    Soon  after  this.  General 
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Hal^aniei  Massie  collected  a  party  of  twenty-eight  men, 
of  whom  M'Donald  was  one,  to  take  a  surveying  tour  on 
tibe  head  waters  (d  the  Little  Miami  and  Paint  creek.  He 
took  with  him  three  assistant  surreyors,  namely,  Peter 
Lee,  William  O'Banion,  and  !N'athaniel  Beasley,  men  of 
tried  courage,  and  able  to  encounter  any  hardships.  None 
but  men  of  this  stamp  were  adapted  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  hence  the  company  was  composed  of  such.  A 
surreying  expedition  incurred  more  toil  and  danger  than 
a  scouting  party  or  a  regular  anny,  the  latter  particularly, 
as  it  was  always  embodied  and  better  prepared  for  de- 
fense. The  surveying  company  was  divided  into  bands, 
•ad  each  had  its  particular  duties  to  perform;  hence  it 
was  impossible  to  be  always  on  the  guurd  against  the 
wily  and  revengeful  Indian. 

General  Massie  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  charao* 
ter,  a  brave  and  daring  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow-men.  He  was  not  only  just,  but  gener* 
ous  to  a  fault,  the  poor  man's  friend,  the  widow  and  or- 
phan's benefactor.  Pinching  want,  with  haggard  mien 
and  downcast  eyes,  never  went  pining  from  his  door. 
His  house  was  the  home  of  hospitality,  and  an  asylum 
for  the  distressed.  But,  alas!  like  many  high-souled, 
gifted,  and  generous  mexi  of  all  times,  the  demon  Intem- 
perance marked  him  as  his  victim,  and 

**Idke  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  biuli»  and  tally 
Thai  angry  tides  cast  oat  on  deiexi  shore," 

that  noble  spirit  was  wrecked.    He  died  in  1813,    Having 

neglected  his  business,  which  was  in  great  confusion  ai 

his  death,  his  heirs  reaped  but  little  benefit  from  his  great 

estate. 

Peter  Lee,  one  of  Massie's  surveyors,  was  a  native  of 

Mason  county,  Ky.    He  possessed  a  large  fortune,  and 

was  reputed  a  liberal  and  honest  man.    He  was  unosten- 
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tatious  in  all  his  demeanor,  and  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  remained  a  bachelor,  as  matrimony 
did  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  charms  to  lure  him  from 
the  path  of  single  blessedness.  If  to  some  it  is  not  giv^i 
to  enjoy  this  estate,  they  may  excite  commiseration  for 
their  misfortune,  instead  of  condemnation  for  their  course. 

Nathaniel  Beasley,  the  youngest  of  the  surreyors,  hat 
long  since  passed  away  from  the  ranks  of  the  living,  and 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  served  his  country 
with  great  fidelity  in  many  responsible  stations.  He  wba 
justice  of  the  peace,  county  commissioner,  and  represent- 
ative in  the  state  Legislature. 

In  the  war  of  1812  he  again  shouldered  his  rifle  in  his 
country's  cause,  as  commander  of  a  battalion  in  two  ex- 
peditions. He  had,  when  we  take  into  account  the  day  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  training  which  he  received,  as 
few  faults  as  any  man.  He  was  a  plain,  oommon-sensey 
self-taught,  and  self-m^de  man.  He  possessed  a  thor- 
ough business  capacity,  had  great  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  his  industry  and  perseverance  secured  for  him  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

William  O'Banion  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and 
cme  of  the  most  fiery  and  impetuous  spirits  old  Kentucky 
ever  sent  into  the  battle-field.  After  serving,  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  courage,  in  various  minor  grades  of 
rank  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army.  He  vrss 
in  the  battle  of  Tripoli  in  Africa,  and  the  first  man  that 
mounted  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town  near  Tripoli.  Since 
his  return  from  Africa  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any 
thing  concerning  his  history. 

Such  were  the  men  who  constituted  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition;  while  the  chain-carriers  and  marksmen 
were  all  well-tried  backwoods  hunters,  brought  up  amid 
the  perils  of  the  border  wars.    Without  beds,  tents,  or 
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iragonsy  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  and  the  weather 
intensely  cold,  they  traversed  the  wilderness,  and,  gath- 
ering around  their  camp-fires,  after  the  toils  of  the  day, 
iSbej  would  laugh,  and  sing,  and  talk  as  merrily  as  though 
at  a  backwoods  wedding. 

But  to  return  to  the  biogn^hy  of  my  Mend  M'Donald. 
In  the  year  of  1799  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine 
Chitwnght,  and  in  1802  removed  to  Poplar  Bidge  in  Ross 
eounty,  where  he  now  resides.  He  had  eight  daughter? 
and  one  son,  all  of  whom  obtained  respectable  position;! 
in  society.  He  was  elected  several  times  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  also  served  as  a  mOitia  officer,  being  captain,  ma- 
jor, lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel.  When  the  war  of 
1812  broke  out,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  reg- 
iment of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  paymaster-general.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this 
appointment,  he  went  to  Dayton,  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous  for  the  north-western  army,  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  quarter-master  of  the  regiment,  and 
continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  both  offices  till  the 
surrender  of  the  army  by  General  Hull.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  of  1812-13  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  captain  in  the  United  States  army,  but  did  not 
resign  his  commissions  in  the  militia.  In  July  following 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  marched  to  the 
lake  country,  and  served  under  the  orders  of  General 
William  Henry  Harrison.  He  represented  his  county  in 
both  houses  of  the  state  Legislature.  This  young  man, 
reared  in  the  wilderness,  subjected  to  all  its  toils  and 
dangers,  presented  a  specimen  of  manly  courage,  intel- 
lectual worth,  and  true  greatness,  worth  a  regiment  of 
West  Point  cadets,  and  an  example  to  all  young  men  of 
the  present  day.  I  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with 
him  for  upward  of  half  a  century.  He  is  now,  like  my- 
self, in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  of  age,  and  soon  the  win- 
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Urj  winds  will  sweep  us  as  tlia  leayes  from  their  parent 
tree,  and  we  shall  be  gathered  to  oar  fathers.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  has  been  sp^it  in  promoting  the  beneTC^ 
lent  enterprises  of  the  age,  such  as  temperance,  Sabbath 
schools,  etc.  His  life  has  been  one  of  ezoitementy  toil» 
and  conflict.  His  best  yean  have  been  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  eountoj,  and,  though  man  does  not,  maj 
Ood  reward  him  for  his  conduct  I  He  has  written  a  most 
interesting  and  neliaUe  historj,  ealled  ^'Bketehes  of  the 
West'* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TRAGIOAL    OOOUBRENGX — ^BBAVE    BACKWOODS    OIRI,. 

Thx  dangers  to  whieh  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Seioto  Valley  were  exposed  made  theu-  appearance  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Herrod«  He  was  among  the  number 
df  those  who  raised  the  first  com  in  the  priurie  below 
Chilieothe>  in  1 796.  He  was  a  most  respectable  and  wor* 
thy  man,  possessing  great  influence  in  the  country,  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Haying  removed  to  a 
Uam  a  fiBw  miles  west  of  CSiilioothe,  which  he  was  en* 
gaged  in  clearing,  an  incident  occurred,  which  created 
ite  utmost  terror  and  alarm  in  the  whole  country,  and 
spread  consternation  and  dismay  wherever  the  sad  intel- 
ligence reached  the  sparse  and  scattered  population.  In 
the  spring  of  1803,  as  some  persons  were  hunting  in  the 
woods,  they  found  the  body  of  a  man  scalped  and  toma* 
hawked.  This,  was  recognized  as  the  body  of  Captain 
Herrod;  and  it  was  supposed,  from  the  manner  of  his 
death,  that  &e  fearful  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the  Indians  had 
lecommenoed  hostilities  on  the  whites.  The  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  by  General  Wayne  in  1795  had  remained 
ttdbturbed  up  to  this  time.  By  whom  or  for  what  pur« 
pose  Captain  Herrod  was  thus  brutally  murdered,  has 
never  been  ascertained,  and  remains  wrapped  in  the  pro« 
foundest  mystery  to  this  day.  Various  were  the  conjee 
tnres  at  the  time*  It  was  secretly  hinted,  and  by  some 
firmly  believed,  that  the  stivage  deed  was  done  by  a 
white  laaa  who  had  been  an  unsnccessM  rival  candidirt« 
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of  Captain  Herrod's,  for  the  office  of  captain  in  the  Ohio 
militia*.  It  was  known  that  the  bitterest  envy  rankled  in 
his  heart  toward  Herrod,  and  it  was  supposed  that  ho 
sought  to  cover  up  the  foul  deed  by  adopting  the  Indian 
mode  of  human  slaughter.  Whether  he  was  guilty  or 
not,  this  was  at  least  the  g^ieral  impression  among  the 
immediate  neighbors;  but,  as  no  evidence  of  guilt  was 
ever  sought  or  found  against  him,  he  was  allowed  to  pasft 
without  being  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  as  little  faith 
bad  been  placed  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  ia  the 
treaty  of  the  Indians,  a  large  majority  were  di^aed  to 
charge  the  deed  to  them,  and  the  death  of  Herrod  was 
regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  war.  The  account  of  his 
death,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  spread  widi 
great  rapidity  all  over  the  Scioto  Yalley,  and  the  excite* 
ment  and  alarm  produced  among  the  citizens  was  most 
intense.  Whole  families,  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  apart^ 
flocked  together  for  purposes  of  self-defense.  In  some 
places  block-houses  were  run  up,  and  preparations  for 
war  made  in  every  direction.  The  citizens  of  Ohilicothe, 
though  in  the  center  of  population,  collected  together  for 
the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  town.  Sentinels  were  posted, 
and  a  vigilant  guard  kept,  day  and  night.  Bumor,  with 
her  overheated  and  affrighted  imagination,  and  her  thou- 
sand tongues,  was  busily  engaged  in  spreading  her 
alarms.  At  one  time  it  was  reported  that  detain  John, 
an  Indian  chief,,  with  his  warriorB,  had  killed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Darby;  and  again,  that  other  settlements 
had  fallen  beneath  the  hand  of  the  savage  foe.  The 
inhabitants  living  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  creek  were 
all  collected  at  Old  Town,  now  Frankfort,  and  among 
others  was  David  Wolf,  an  old  hunter,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  some  influence.  He  had  settled  on  the  nor&  fork» 
twenty  miles  above  Old  Town.  After  remaining  in  the 
t9wn  aeyoral  days,  he  employed  two  men,  Williams  ana 
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tetgfaaM,  to  go  with  him  to*  hia  fans,  with  a  Tiew  o£ 
examining  into  the  condition  of  hk  stock.  When  they 
had  proceeded  aho«t  six  mile»»  and  were  passmg  through 
a  prairie,  they  saw  an  Ittdian  approaching  them  in  the  dit^ 
tance,  and  walking  in  the  same  path  over  which  they  were 
traveling.  On  a  neaj^er  approach  it  was  Immd  to  he  the 
Shawnee  chief  Waw-wii-a^way*  the  old  and  faidifdl  hnn- 
ter  of  General  Massie  during  his  surveying  tours,  and  an 
uwavering  inead  of  the  white  ma&»  He  was  a  soher, 
larAYe,  intelligent  man^  well  known  to  most  of  the  settlers 
in  the  country,  and  heloved  hy  all  for  his  frank  and  gen* 
erons  demeanor.  He  had  a  idfe  and  two  aone,  who  1»ere 
also  much  respected  hy  their  white  neighbors  where  the/ 
resided,  near  the  falla  of  Paint  creek. 

Waw-wil-a-way  was  frequently  engaged  in  taking  wild 
gaiae  and  skins,  to  Old  Town,  for  the  purpose  of  ezchang* 
mg  theia  for  such  articles  aa  he  wanted.  He  had  left 
home  that  morning  <m  foot  with  his  giin  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Frankfort^  and  meeting  the  company  before 
named,  he  approached  them  in  thait  frank  and  friendly 
manner  which  always  charaeteriied  his  intercourse  with 
his  white  brethren.  After  shakmg  hands  with  them  most 
eordiallyi  he  mqeired  into  the  health  of  each  and  their 
luniliea.  The  salutation  being  over,  Wolf  asked  him  if 
he  would  aot  tiade  gnns;  and  the  chief  assenting,  an 
exehafige  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  previous 
to  the  ratifieaticB  oi  the  bargain.  While  this  was  going 
on.  Wolf,  being  oo.  horseback,  unperceived  by  Waw-wil-a- 
way,  opened  Uie  pan,  atid  threw  out  the  priming,  and, 
haoding  it  back,  said  he  believed  he  would  net  trade 
with  him. 

Wolf  and  Williams  then  dismounted*  and  asked  the 
chief  if  the  Indians  had  commenced  war. 

His  answer  was,  '' Ko*  not  the  Indians  and  white 
are  now  all  one,  all  brothtta.'' 

1«* 
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Wolf  tben  asked  if  he  had  heard  that  the  Indians  had 
killed  Captain  Herrod. 

The  chief,  much  surprised  at  the  intelligenoe,  replied^ 
(hat  he  had  not  heard  it,  and  seemed  to  douht  its 
correctness. 

Wolf  assured  him  that  it  iras  true. 

''May  be  whisky,  too  much  drink,  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel." 

Wolf  replied,  "Herrod  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Indi* 
ans ;  nor  is  i^  known  by  whom  he  was  killed,  or  for  what 
cause." 

Waw-wil-a-way  said,  "May  be  some  bad  white  man 
lull  Captain  Herrod." 

The  conversation  then  ended,  and  the  party  making 
preparation  to  resume  their  journey,  the  chief  again  shook 
hands  with  all  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as  at  greeting. 
After  he  had  proceeded  bn  his  way  about  ten  steps. 
Wolf  raised  his  rifle,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  the 
Indian's  back,  fired,  and  shot  him  through  the  body. 
Waw-wil-a-way  did  not  fall,  although  he  knew  his  wound 
must  prove  mortal;  nor  did  he  submit  to  die  as  most 
men  would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  illustrious  Julius  Caesar,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
warriors  of  imperial  Rome,  when  attacked  by  superior 
numbers  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  terrified  at  the  approach 
( f  death,  muffled  his  face  in  his  cloak,  and  received  the 
deadly  thrust  of  Brutus ;  but  the  brave  Shawnee  chief,  in 
the  wild  prairie  of  his  fathers,  which  had  been  invaded 
by  the  white  man,  turned  upon  his  ungenerous  and  cow- 
ardly assailants,  determined  to  sell  his  life  at  as  dear 
a  rate  as  his  hopeless  condition  would  admit,  raised  his 
unerring  rifle,  and  leveled  it  at  Wolf,  who  jumped  behind 
his  horse.  Williams's  horse  becoming  frightened,  and 
plunging  about,  left  his  body  unprotected,  and  the  unerr 
ing  fire  of  Waw-wil-a-way' s  rifle  told  its  tale  of  death. 
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Williams  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
path.  The  Indian  then  clubbed  his  gun,  and,  in  a  state 
of  desperation,  rushed  upon  Wolf,  and  with  one  blow 
telled  him  to  the  earth.  Recovering,  and  being  strong 
and  active,  he  closed  upon  the  Indian,  and  made  an  effort 
to  seise  him  by  the  long  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  He  had  a  shawl  tied  around  his  head  in  the  form 
of  a  turban,  and  this  being  seized  by  Wolf,  instead  of  the 
hair,  he  gave  a  violent  jerk  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  to  the  ground.  The  shawl  giving  way,  Wolf  fell  on 
his  back.  At  this  the  Indian  drew  his  scalping^knife, 
and  made  a  thrust  at  Wolf,  who,  seeing  his  danger,  and 
throwing  up  his  feet  to  ward  off  the  blow,  received  the 
blade  of  the  knife  in  his  thigh.  In  the  scuffle  the  handle 
broke  off,  and  left  the  whole  blade  fast  in  the  wound.  At 
the  same  time  Wolf  made  a  stroke  at  the  Indian,  the 
blade  of  his  knife  entering  the  breast*bone.  Just  then 
Ferguson  came  to  Wolf's  assistance;  but  the  Indian, 
taking  up  Wolfs  gun,  struck  him  on  the  head  a  most 
fearful  blow,  and  brought  him  to  the  earth,  laying  bare 
his  skull  from  the  crown  to  the  ear.  Here  the  sanguinary 
conflict  ended;  and  so  rapid  was  the  work  of  bloodshed 
that  all  was  accomplished  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken 
to  relate  it. 

When  the  deadly  strife  ended,  the  foes  of  Waw-wil-a- 
way  were  all  lying  at  his  feet,  and  had  he  been  able  to  have 
followed  up  his  blows  he  would  have  dispatched  them, 
for  they  were  completely  in  his  power.  But  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  perhaps  his  sight;  for  he  must  have  been 
in  the  agonies  of  death  during  the  whole  conflict  It 
may  be  that  the  poor  Indian  relented,  and  that  forgive- 
ness played  like  a  sunshine  around  his  generous  heart. 
He  cast  one  glance  upon  his  fallen  foes;  then  turning 
away,  he  walked  out  into  the  grass,  and  fell  upon  his 
fiuse  amid  the  wild  flowers  of  the  prairie^  where  his  heart. 
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wliidi  nerer  ceased  to  beat  with  kindness  for  the  white 
man,  at  once  and  forever  was  still. 

During  the  entire  engagement  he  never  spoke  a  word. 
Silently  he  acted  his  part  in  the  fearful  drama,  as  though 
moved  bj  an  invisible  agency.  The  conduct  of  Wolf 
and  his  comrades  was  the  most  dastardty  and  mean, 
and  deserves  the  ezecrati<m  ol  the  world.  They  first 
attempted  to  disarm  him  by  throwing  the  priming  out 
of  his  gun,  and  Uien  talking  with  him^  and  partmg  under 
the  mask  of  friendship.  Had  Wolf  and  his  companiona 
supposed  him  to  have  been  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Herrod  in  any  way,  he  would  have  gone  with  them 
cheerfully  to  Old  Town  or  Chilicothe,  and  given  himself 
up  to  an  investigation.  But  Wolf  was  determined  on 
murder,  and  the  blood  of  Waw-wil-a-way  rests  en  his 
head. 

Williams  was  found  dead  of  bis  wounds.  Wolf  was 
carried  home  in  a  wagon,  and  the  knife-blade  extracted 
by  a  surgeon.  Ferguson's  wound  was  dressed,  but  both 
of  these  suffered  much.  The  body  of  the  chief  way 
found  where  it  fell,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  the  sur^ 
geon — Dr.  Edmiston — who  examined  his  wounds,  that 
either  of  them  must  have  proved  mortal.  It  seemed  that 
Providence  designed  he  should,  in  some  degree,  avenge 
his  own  death. 

The  death  of  this  great  and  good  Indian  chief  added 
fuel  to  the  excitement  which  had  preceded  it.  The  Indi- 
ans in  the  neighborhood  fled  in  one  direction,  and  the 
whites  in  another.  Neither  party  knew  what  to  do.  AH 
was  dismay  and  confusion. 

In  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense  and  alarm.  General 
M'Arthur  and  Governor  Worthington,  with  a  few  others, 
mounted  their  horses  and  went  into  the  Indian  country 
near  Fort  Greenville,  where  they  found  a  numerous  body 
of  Indians,  among  whom  was  the  fair-famed  and  cslebra* 
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ted  chief,  Tecumseh,  or  Shooting  Star,  as  this  name  signt- 
€es.  With  these  Indians  a  council  was  held.  They  re- 
lated what  had  happened,  narrating  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  Captain  Herrod  and  Waw- 
wil-a-way.  The  Indians  declared  thej  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  transactions,  and  reiterated  their  purpose  to  stand 
firm  by  the  treaty  made  at  that  place.  After  some  further 
deliberation  between  the  pctrties,  Tecumseh  agreed  to  ao- 
eoinpany  them  to  Chilicothe,  which  he  did.  After  theur 
arrival,  a  day  was  fixed  on  which  he  would  address  all 
the  people.  At  the  appointed  time  a  vast  assemblage  was 
convened.  The  interpreter  for  the  occasion  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  Riddle,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.  Governor  Tiffin  opened 
the  talk,  and  after  he  had  finished  and  sat  down  Tecum- 
seh arose.  His  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding.  Native  dignity  sat 
enthroned  upon  his  massive  brow ;  and  while  this  son  of 
the  forest — ^this  shooting  meteor — poured  out  the  bright 
flashes  of  wit  and  eloquence  over  the  vast  concourse,  all 
was  silent  as  the  grave.  With  the  strongest  language,  he 
spoke  of  the  amicable  relations  subsisting  between  the  In- 
dians and  their  white  brethren,  and  the  determination  of 
the  former  forever  to  abide  by  the  treaty.  He  expressed 
a  hope  that  it  would  be  kept  inviolate  by  both  parties, 
and  that  brotherly  love  would  be  long  and  lasting  as  time 
between  the  white  man  and  the  Indian.  When  he  con- 
cluded, the  sachems  shook  hands  in  token  of  the  friend- 
ship and  fellowship  existing  between  both  parties.  This 
interview  allayed  all  alarm,  and  the  people  all  returned 
again  to  their  quiet  homes  and  peaceful  pursuits. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity. Waw-wil-a-way,  as  before  related,  had  two  sons, 
who  had,  in  obedience  to  their  religion,  vowed  to  be  re- 
renged  on  Wolf  for  the  death  of  their  father.    According 
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to  tbe  custom  of  the  Indians,  the  nearest  kin  to  the  mar* 
dered  man  has  a  right,  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  kill  the 
murderer  whenever  or  wherever  he  could  find  him,  unless 
the  murderer  purchased  his  life  hj  a  certain  price  agreed 
upon  by  the  family.  Wolf,  hearing  of  the  intentions  of 
the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief>  took  his  family  and  re 
moved  to  Kentucky,  at  the  same  time  employing  an  agen^ 
to  intercede  with  the  young  men.  A  negotiation  was 
finally  entered  into,  and  the  agent  agreed  to  furnish  each 
of  the  young  Indians  with  a  horse,  a  new  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  a  new  rifle*  On  complying  with  this  condition,  they 
agreed  to  bury  the  tomahawk  and  make  peace  with  him 
and  his  forever.  Wolf  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  the 
time  and  place  w^e  fixed  upon  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
ooatraet. 

A  large  concourse  was  assembled  at  Old  Town,  to  wit- 
ness the  Indian  ceremonies*  A  hollow  square  was  formed, 
b  which  were  Wolf  and  his  honses  and  trappings,  and  the 
two  Indians.  The  Indians,  in  relinquishing  their  claim  to 
the  life  of  the  murderer,  raised  their  hands  toward  heaven, 
invoking  the  Great  Spirit,  declaring  that  to  him  alone  they 
transferred  the  blood  and  life  of  Wolf,  forfeited  by  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  scene  was  full  of  the  most 
impressive  solemnity,  and  many  were  moved  to  tears.  In 
token  of  their  forgiveness,  they  advanced  and  took  Wolf 
by  the  hand — the  same  bloody  hand  ^hich  sent  their  be- 
loved father  to  the  grave  and  made  them  orphans.  Then 
saluting  him  as  a  brother,  they  lighted  the  calumet,  or 
pipe  of  peace,  and  smoked  with  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  They  remained  good  friends  ever  afterward, 
and  often  visited  each  other. 

I  have  selected  the  above  as  one  of  the  many  tragical 
occurrences  of  those  days ;  and  though  some  may  think  I 
ought  to  pass  over  such  scenes  of  carnage  and  death,  yet, 
as  a  faithful  chronicler  of  the  times  in  which  I  lived,  I 
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Hank  it  due  to  posterity  to  know  through  what  perils  their 
fathers  passed,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  bj  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  only  way  to  judge  correctly 
of  human  character,  is  to  take  into  the  account  the  eir* 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  developed. 

The  trials  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  endured  in 
the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  and  the  fortitude 
eyiuoed  by  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  their  sons  and  daughters.  Before  dosing 
this  chapter,  I  will  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  on 
Bear  Grass,  in  Kentucky,  near  where  the  city  of  Louis*^ 
Tille  now  stands.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Atkinson 
had  removed,  with  his  fiunily,  from  some  of  the  older  set* 
dements,  to  this  place,  «Eid  with  his  colored  servants*  had 
opened  a  form.  Before,  however,  the  forests  were  leveled 
around  him,  or  he  had  realixed  the  bright  anticipations  in 
which  he  had  indulged,  he  fell  by  the  stroke  of  death. 
Hie  "Wife  and  an  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  aceom«> 
plisbed  girl  of  fifteen  summers,  afkr  his  death,  concluded 
to  remain  in  their  new  home.  The  scene  of  the  husband's 
and  father's  labors  and  death  was  rendered  too  sacred  to 
be  left  f<ur  any  slight  or  transient  cause.  On  a  grassy 
knoll,  not  far  from  the  cottage,  slept,  in  his  long  last  sleep^ 
the  idol  of  their  hearts.  Thither  they  would  repair,  when 
the  early  spring  opened  the  buds,  and  plant  flowers. 
There,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  that  lonely  child  would 
wander,  to  weep  and  pray ;  and4>ften  have  the  stars,  those 
bright  sentinels  of  heaven,  looked  down  from  the  blue 
depths,  to  wateh  the  devotions  of  the  pure  spirit  lingering 
{here. 

About  one  year  after  thk  melancholy  event,  the  daugh- 
ter was  out  later  than  ueual,  accompanied  by  a  faithful 
servant.  Seeming  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot  where  her 
heart's  treasure  was  entombed,  she  tarried,  pensive  and 
sad,  when  suddenly  she  was  «tartled  by  a  low  growl  in 
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80  that  he  let  go  hk' bold;  but  sooii  i^ooTMtBtg  Ukaaelf^ 
he  commeneed  bia  attack  on  Dan,  who. kept  up  a  ranning 
fight  till  be  reached  bis  lodge,  which  be  did,  and,  almu- 
ming  to  the  door,  roused  all  ike  insiates.  Having  tkui 
eat  off  fais  pursuit,  the  bear  directed  bis  coume  toward 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  and,  just  as  she  was  entenxig  the  door  of 
her  house,  caught  her  by  her  dress,  and  drew  her  toward 
bim.  At  this  critical  moment  the  click  of  a  gun-lock 
was  beard,  which  was  instantly  IbUowed  by  the  sharp 
erack  of  a  rifle ;  the  bear  relaxed  his  bold,  dduUed  up« 
and  rolled  over  at  her  feet,  in  the  last  struggle.  An 
unerring  aim  bad  sent  a  ball  through  bis  heart. 

The  daughter  was  a  witness  of  the  conflict  in  the  yard; 
but  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  see  to  shoot,  without  the 
ligbt  of  her  fire,  and  whenever  the  enemy  came  within  its 
range,  bis  life  paid  the  forfeit. 

This  intrepid  act  doubtless  saved  the  mother's  ltfe« 
That  brave,  yet  delicate,  affectionate,  and  dutiful  child 
became  the  bigb-souled,  heroic  woman.  Her  skill,  judgi 
nent,  and  bravery  were  often,  In  after  years,  relied  upoU 
to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  infant  settlements,  during 
many  severe  conflicts  in  the  dark  and  bloody  ground. 
By  marriage,  this  courageous  backwoods  girl  became 
connected  with  one  of  the  first  and  most  atkcient  families 
of  the  south.  Her  descendants  are  numerous  and  respect 
able,  inheriting  the  virtues  and  bravery  of  their  mother, 
figuring  largely  in  the  military,  civil,  and  political  bis 
toiy  of  the  west;  and  they  have  not  forgotten  the  story 
of  the  bear. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  will  relate  another  inci* 
dent  of  backwoods  hraverj. 

An  aged  lady,  who  died  in  Boss  county  some  fifty  years 
since,  related  to  me  the  following  circumstance:  When 
she,  with  her  family,  went  first  to  reside  in  Kentucky  the 
Indians   attacked  their  cabin,    and    shot   her   husband, 
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woundi&g  lulu  SO  badly  <liAt  he  vas  luuible  to  render  aa j 
farther  asdstaace.  They  then  tried  to  foree  the  door* 
No  p^soa  being  with  her  in  the  house  but  a  mulatto 
boy,  about  seyenteen  years  of  age,  tkey  both  flew  to  tha 
door,  and  pressed  all  their  weight  against  it.  Aft  Indian 
finally  saeceeding  in  gettmg  his  body  partly  into  the 
house,  she  seiied  the  hand-az,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  They  then  sueoeeded  in  elosii^  the  door  and 
barring  it.  She  then  took  her  hnsbaad's  gun,  and*  firing 
through  the  port-hole,  shot  another  Indian  dead  in  tiia 
yard.  The  other  two~-for  there  wete  four  d  them— • 
then  made  preparations  to  descend  the  chimney ;  but  no 
soonoT  had  one  of  them  Altered  the  flue,  than  ri{q9lng 
open  a  pillow*case,  she  threw  the  feathers  on  the  fire, 
nils  so  suffocated  and  scorBhed  the  Indian  that  he  fell 
into  the  fireplace,  and  the  n^;ro  boy  seiang  him,  he  wais 
soon  dispatched  by  the  old  lady  in  the  same  manner  the 
first  aggresser  was  killed.  There  was  but  one  India;* 
left,  and  fearing  he  would  meet  the  SMue  sad  fate  wMcb 
befell  his  eompanions,  he  fled  in  dismay  firom  the  scene  of 
conffict. 
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CHAPTER  yil. 

LIFB    IN    THB    WOODS. 

I  WILL  now  return  to  my  personal  narratiYe.  After  the 
Detroit  expeditbn,  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  wintei 
in  hunting.  Hmng  attained  the  age  of  tweaatj,  I  felt 
eonsideraUe  uneasiness  and  indeterminateness  in  regard 
to  my  future  course  in  life.  There  were  many  things  te 
divert  my  iiund»  and  mud^  that  was  calculated  to  produce 
dissipation  of  thought.  An  abundance  of  youthM  com* 
pany,  with  every  variety  of  diTersionSy  such  as  huskiaga* 
quiltiBgB,  dancmgs»  and  plays  of  all  descriptions^  presented 
fhenfielvea  and-  were  urged  upos  my  attentkni.  All  these^ 
however,  possessed  not  the  charms  of  a  hunter's  life,  ami 
I  was  not  long  in  making  my  dieotion.  i 

In  company  with  three  of  my  companions,  I  made  prep* 
nrations  to  start  out  upon  a  winter's  hunt  We  agreed  to 
take  BO  horses,  and  every  man  wa^  to  carry  his  own  stock 
of  provisions  and  cookai^  utensils.  So  taking  a  few  corn- 
dodgers, one  camp*kettle,  about  m  quart  of  salt»  a  hlankel 
apieoe,  and  our  hunting  apparatus,  we  started  fer  the 
woods.  After  two  days'  travel,  we  arrived  at  a  place 
where  there  were  bear  sagas  in  great  abundance,  but  they 
were  not  fresh.  Here  we  camped  and  started  out  to  hunt* 
By  this  time  our  store  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and 
the  leaves  being  dry  none  of  us  were  able  to  kill  any 
game.  We  tried  hard  the  next  day,  but  with  the  same 
unsuccessful  result,  exeqyt  that  one  of  our  party  killed  a 
wild-cat.  Hiis  we  prepared  for  our  camp-kettle,  and 
wh^i  b<^d  it  made  us  tiie  first  nseal  we  had  partaken  of 
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Ibi  two  dajs.  I  shall  always  think  it  was  the  toughebi 
meal  I  ever  ate. 

Our  object  being  to  hunt  bears,  and  finding  that  thej 
had  all  left  that  section  and  gone  in  quest  of  mast,  we 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  follow  them.  As  there  was  no 
snow  on  the  ground,  dud  we  could  not  track  them,  the 
only  things  we  had  to  guide  us  in  our  search,  were  the 
branches  and  soft  muddy  places  over  which  they  had 
Crossed.  On  the  third  day  we  concluded  to  take  a  large 
ftircle  and  make  observations.  It  was  cloudy,  and  the 
snow  began  to  fall.  About  noon  I  fell  in  with  two  of  m^yi 
Companions,  and  supposing  it  to  be  near  night,  as  the 
elouds  and  snow  had  made  it  dark,  we  considered  it  time 
to  look  out  for  a  place  to  camp.  We  differed  about  the 
course  we  should  take,  but  finally  yielding  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  oldest  hunter,  we  traveled  on  till  it  l^gajx  to 
Ibe  quite  dark.  Despairing  of  finding  any  game,  we  wer^ 
about  to  stop  and  make  preparations  for  camping,  when 
ettr  dogs  toeed  a  large  raccoon.  Being  dark,  we  coadd 
not  see  the  animal  with  any  distinetDiess,  and  after  several 
iseffectnal  shots,  at  length  a  bcdl  found  its  way  to  the 
hapless  victim,  and  he  fell  dead  at  our  het  This  was,  to 
«8,  a  source-  of  great  joy.  Three  days,  with  only  obe 
poor  wild«cat  for  three  hearty  hunters,  was  short  fiare; 
And  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  a  fat  coon  was  very 
acceptable.  We  soon  made  {M*eparati<ms  for  a  barbeeue, 
A  £re  was  made,  and  we  could  haodlywait  tiU  our  game 
was  roasted,  till  we  were  cutting  and  eating  it.  The  coon 
was  exceedingly  £st,  and  we  wished  very  much  for  some 
iKread  to  catch  the  rich  drippings. 

Next  morning  the  mow  was  a  foot  deep  on  the  ground* 
My  moceamns  were  worn  out  cai  the  bottom,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  peel  lynn  bark  and  make  soles  for  them  before 
I  could  proceed.  After  drying  ourselves  us  well  as  we 
could,  before  our  oamp-firer-r^or  we  weiie  mu^h.  e;90sed  .to 
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Jie  snow  durii^  the  nigbt,  and  tbe  only  way  wd  oovld 
keep  at  all  comfortable  with  our  scanty  clothings  wai  to 
get  the  dogs  to  lie  to  our  backs — ^we  decamped. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  till  we  came  upon  a  large 
flock  of  turkeys,  and  killing  as  many  as  we  could  carry, 
for  future  use,  we  commenced  retracing  our  steps,  and* 
finding  but  little  game,  we  changed  the  object  of  pursuit 
to  that  of  deer.  For  this  purpoec  we  removed  our  camp 
to  the  large  bottoms  of  Paint  creek,  where  we  hunted 
with  good  success,  and  haid  plenty  to  live  on. 

After  getting  all  the  skftw  and  game  that  we  eould 
cany,  we  returned  home. 

The  hdidays,  suoh,  for  instance,  as  OhrisUnas  and 
New-Year's,  were  spent  in  shooting-matches,  dancing, 
md  frolickmg,  at  which,  in  iihe  language  of  the  back* 
woodsnaan,  I  made  a  whole  hand.  These  divetsions,  as 
I  before  remarked,  were  not  altogether  suited  to  my  taste 
or  incUnation.  I  was  still  undecided  in  regard  to  what 
course  I  should  pursue  in  future  lile.  If  I  went  into  the 
praetiee  of  medicine,  I  saw  or  thou^t  I  saw  innumeiftble 
difficulties  connected  therewith.  To  be  always  with  die 
ffiok  fUid  dying,  and  constantly  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  sighs  and  disease,  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  my 
feelings.  Besides,  the  colleolion  of  the  fees,  which,  of  aU 
others,  are  the  moi^  uncertain,  added  to  the  great  respon- 
sibilities of  the  profession,  with  not  one  hour  to  call  my 
own,  seemed  entirely  too  great  an  undertaking  for  me  at 
(hat  time.  Then  I  woi;dd  be  totally  deprired  of  the 
pleasures  of  hunting,  whose  peaceful  ^oyments  had  the 
greatest  charms  for  my  youthful  imagination.  Alter 
weighing  all  these  considerations,  I  finally  tesolTed  on 
adopting  a  hunter's  life.  This  being  settled,  the  next 
thing  was  to  get  me  a  wife  suited  to  this  mode  of  living, 
and,  after  taking  advice  from  my  mother  in  so  important 
a  matter*  I  made  my  choice.  On  the  third  day  of  March, 
13* 
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IftOl,  I  was  accordingly  married  to  Hannah  Strane.  My 
fittker  haying  bought  land  in  what  is  now  Highland 
county,  I  resolved  to  move,  and  take  possession.  Thi^ 
section  of  the  country  was  then  a  dense  wilderness,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  human  habitation.  My  fother-in« 
law,  being  unsatisfied  with  his  daughter's  choice,  did  nol 
even  allow  her  to  take  her  clothes,  so  we  started  out^ 
without  any  patrimony,  on  our  simple  matrimonial  stocky 
to  make  our  fortune  in  the  woods.  With  the  aid  of  my 
brother  John,  I  built  a  cabin  in  the  forest,  my  neare^^ 
neighbor  being  three  miles  off.  Into  this  we  moved,  with- 
out horse  or  cow,  bed  or  bedding,  bag  or  baggage.  We 
^thered  up  the  leaves  and  dried  them  in  the  sun ;  then, 
picking  out  all  the  sticks,  we  put  them  into  a  bed-tick* 
For  a  bedstead,  we  drove  forks  into  the  ground,  and  laid 
sticks  across,  over  which  we  placed  elm  bark.  On  thit 
we  placed  our  bed  of  leaves,  ai^l  had  comfortable  lodgw 
ing.  The  next  thing  was  to  procure  something  to  eat* 
Of  meat  we  had  an  abundance,  supplied  by  my  rifle,  but 
we  wanted  some  bread.  X  cut  and  split  one  hundred  rails 
for  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  which  I  carried  home  on  my 
back,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  At  the  same  place  I  worked 
a  day  for  a  hen  and  three  chickens,  which  I  put  into  my 
hunting*shirt  bosom,  and  carried  home  as  a  great  piize. 
Our  cabin  was  covered  with  bark,  and  lined  and  floored 
with  the  same  material.  One  end  of  the  cabin  was  left 
open  for  a  fireplace.  In  this  we  lived  comfortably  all 
summer.  Having  no  horse  or  plow,  I  went  into  a  plum 
bottom  near  the  house,  and,  with  my  az,  grubbed  and 
cleared  off  an  acre  and  a  half,  in  which  I  dug  holes  with 
my  hoe,  and  planted  my  com,  without  any  fence  around 
it.  I  cultivated  this  patch  as  well  I  could  with  my  hoe, 
and  Providence  blessed  my  labor  with  a  good  crop,  of 
over  one  hundred  bushels.  Besides,  during  the  summer, 
with  the  help  of  my  wife,  I  put  up  a  neat  calnn,  and  fi^« 
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hlicd  it  for  our  winter's  lodgings.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  the  cahin  warm,  I  put  my  com  in  the  loft,  and 
now,  if  we  could  not  get  bread,  we  had  always,  as  a  good 
substitute,  plenty  of  hominy.  We  had  also  plenty  of  bear* 
meat  and  venison,  and  no  couple  on  earth  liyed  happier 
or  more  contented.  Our  Indian  friends  often  called,  and 
staid  all  night,  and  I  paid  them,  in  return,  occasional 
risits. 

During  the  season  several  families  settled  in  the  neigh* 
boriiood,  and,  when  we  were  together,  we  enjoyed  life 
without  gossip  and  those  often  fatal  bickerings  and  back* 
Wtings  which  destroy  the  peace  of  whole  communities. 
Of  all  people  on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  I  despise  a  gos- 
siping tattler,  whose  chief  business  is  to  retail  slander 
from  house  to  house,  and  ruin  the  peace  of  frimilies.  I 
would  rather  meet  a  lioness  bereft  of  her  whelps,  a  beat 
of  her  cubs,  a  hungry  panther,  or  a  revengeful  savage^ 
than  a  living  human  being  in  the  form  -of  a  tattler,  with 
smooth  tongue  and  slimy  feet.  Though  we  had  but  little» 
our  wants  were  few,  and  we  enjoyed  our  simple  and 
homely  possessions  mth  a  relish  the  purse-proud  aristo- 
crat never  enjoyed.  A  generous  hospitality  characterized 
every  neighbor,  and  what  we  had  we  divided  to  the  last 
with  each  other.  When  any  one  wanted  help,  all  were 
ready  to  aid. 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  hunting  and 
laying  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  the  summer,  so  that  I 
might  give  my  undivided  attention  to  farming.  As  we 
had  no  stock  to  kill,  and  could  not  conveniently  raise 
hogs,  on  account  of  the  wild  animals,  which  would  carry 
them  oflF,  we  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  product  of 
the  woods. 

As  the  hear  was  the  most  valuable,  we  always  hunted 
for  this  animal.  This  fall  there  was  a  good  mast,  and 
bears  were  so  plentiful  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
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from  home  to  hunt  them.  About  Christmas  we  m«de  ov 
mrkey  hunt.  At  that  season  of  the  year  they  are  very 
ht,  and  we  killed  them  in  great  abundance.  To  preserve 
them  we  cleaned  them,  cut  them  in  two*  and,  after  salting 
them  in  troughs,  we  hung  them  up  to  dry*  They  served 
a  valuable  purpose  to  oookj  in  the  spring  and  summer^ 
with  our  bear,  bacon,  and  venison  hams.  Being  dry,  we 
would  stew  them  in  bear's  oil,  and  they  answered  a  good 
substitute  for  bread,  which,  in  those  days,  was  hard  to 
be  obtained,  the  nearest  mill  being  thirty  miles  distant^ 
Another  great  difficulty  inas  to  procure  salt,  which  sold 
enormously  high — at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  for  fifty 
pounds.  In  backwoods  currency,  it  would  require  four 
buckskins,  or  a  large  bear-skin,  or  sixteen  coim-skins,  to 
make  tile  purchase.  Often  it  could  not  be  had  at  any 
price,  and  the  only  way  we  had  to  procure  it,  was  by 
packii^  a  load  of  kettles  on  our  horses  to  the  Scioto  salt 
lick*  and  boiling  the  water  ourselves.  Otherwise  we  had 
to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  I  have  known  meat  cured 
with  striHig  hickory  ashes. 

I  imagine  I  hear  the  reader  saying  this  was  hard  living 
and  hard  times.  So  they  would  have  been  to  the  present 
race  of  men,  but  those  who  lived  at  that  time  enjoyed  life 
with  a  greater  zest,  and  were  more  healthy  and  happy 
than  the  present  race.  We  had  not  then  sickly,  hyster« 
itoal  wives,  with  poor,  puny,  sickly,  dying  chOdren,  and 
no  dyspeptic  men  constantly  swallowing  the  nostrums  of 
quacks.  When  we  became  ack  unto  death,  we  died  at 
«nce,  and  did  not  keep  the  nc^ighborhood  in  a  constant 
slate  of  alarm  for  several  weeks,  by  daily  bulletins  of  our 
dying.  Our  young  women  were  beautiful  without  roug^^ 
color  de  rose,  meen  fun,  or  any  other  cosmetic,  and  blithe* 
tome  without  wine  and  fruit-cake.  There  was  then  no 
curvature  of  the  spine,  but  the  lasses  were  straight  and 
Une*lookittg,  without  eors^  or  whalebone.    They  wer9 
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meat  in  their  appearaaoe,  and  fresh  as  ihe  morning,  in 
their  homespun,  without  the  paraphernalia  of  a  la  Par-* 
isiaa  wardrobe  and  toilet. 

Young  ladies  did  not  then  weep  over  the  sicklj  senti*> 
mentalism  of  a  Bulwer,  or  Dickens,  or  Eugene  Sue,  or 
become  cinrrupted  by  the  yellow-coyered  literature  which 
ifi  now,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  infesting  our  land.  They 
were  not  annoyed  with  any  Don-Juan-puff-cigaros,  with 
his  long  hair  and  face  resembling  a  worn-out  hearth-* 
brush,  and  whose  long  ears  indicated  to  what  speciet 
of  the  genua  homo  he  belonged.  The  hurd-fisted,  honest 
^ecmianry  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  the  mere  prod- 
uct  of  the  tailor  or. hair-dresser,  were  nature's  noblemen, 
and  their  associates* 

.  I  know  it  is  said,  ^^Tempora  mnUaidury  npa  mtUamer 
ontTi  Uius;*'  but  I  don't  believe  the  do^nne.  The  ever* 
diifting  leases  of  the  times  would  prove  a  poor  guide  for 
any  sensible  man.  And  yet  I  would  not  he  an  insuffer* 
able  croaker,  and  repudiate  all  progresa — aesthetioaly 
social,  and  intelleotual-*— any  more  than  I  would  reject 
progress  in  the  physical  sciences  and  rel^ion.  I  would 
only  protest  against  the  needless  and  hurtful  superftnitie^ 
of  &shi<mable  life. 

But  a  truce  to  this,  and  I  will  resume  my  personal 
naxrattve. 

YHien  the  spring  opened  I  was  better  prepared  to  go 
to  farming  than  I  was  the  last  season,  having  procured 
homea  and  plow«  Instead,  of  the  laborious  and  tediooa 
prooMS  of  working  the  laild  with  a  hoe,  I  now  commenced 
plowing.  Providence  crowned  my  labors  with  abundani 
success,  and  we  had  plenty  to  eat  and  wear.  Of  course^ 
our  wants  were  few  and  exceedingly  simple,  and  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  hunting  yielded  a  rich  supply. 
Thua  we  lived  within  oursdLvea  on  our  own  industry,  our 
aoly  dejpeikdence  being  upon  the  favors  of  an  overruling^ 
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hountifiil  Benefactor.  We  span  sod  wove  our  own  fftbnes 
for  clothing,  and  had  no  tax,  no  miurter»  no  ooart,  ]i<» 
justices,  no  lawyers,  no  constables,  and  no  doctors,  tmA, 
consequently,  had  no  exorbitant  fees  to  pay  to  pvofes- 
aioaal  gentlemen.  The  law  of  kindnfess  governed  mu 
social  walks;  and  if  such  a  disastrous  thing  aa  a  qoaml 
should  break  out,  the  only  way  to  settle  the  difficulty  was 
by  a  strong  dish  of  fisticuffs.  No  man  was  permitted  im 
msult  another  without  resentment;  and  if  an  insnlt  was 
permitted  to  pass  unrevenged,  the  insulted  party  lost  hit 
stsading  and  caste  in  society.  Many  a  muss  or  i^ree  wa» 
gotten  up,  in  which  the  best  of  friends  qmurreled  ami 
fought,  through  the  sole  influence  of  the  brown  jug. 

It  was  seldom  we  had  any  preaching;  but  if  a  travel* 
tng  minister  should  come  along  and  make  aa  appointment* 
all  would  go  out  to  preaohii^*  If  the  preaching  was  ob. 
a  week-day,  the  men  would  go  in  their  humtiag^ahirta^ 
with  thdr  guns.  On  Sabbath  ihe  gun  was  left  at  homiO^ 
bat  the  belt  and  knife  were  never  fcugottes.  When  afisem*- 
bled  all  was  attention  and  order,  and  no  one  waa  allowed 
to  behave  disorderly,  aa  such  conduct  would  have  bceai 
punished,  and  the  miscreant  .driven  from  decent  society. 
Such  was  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  deoomm,  thafe 
a  young  woman  would  disoaid  the  society  of  any  young 
man  who  would  be  guilty  of  overstepping  the  bonnda 
of  propriety. 

We  have  fallen,  however,  upon  diffn-ent.  timea*  In  €bm 
n^pid  march  of  civilisatuul  and  xefinement,  we  find  yonng 
men,  <^nice  young  men,"  and,  stnmge  to  say,  yonng 
women,  too,  who  ean,  on  these  oocasioBS,  with  the  mosl 
unblushing  effironteiy,  desecrate  the  house  c^  God,  and 
disturb  a  whole  congregation  of  worshipers,  without  elicit- 
ing any  censure  from  a  large  majority. 

I  onoe  went  a  consideraUe  distance  to  hear  fiither  Joha 
Collins  preach.    When  X  arrived  there  the  ho«so 
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filed  to  ovexflowing.  Being  just  able  to  crowd  in  the 
door,  I  stood  listening,  deeply  interested  with  the  sof)fc> 
sweet  tones  of  his  silvery  yoice,  as  he  described  the  love 
of  God  to  man.  Every  sentence  increased  my  interest, 
to  that  I  would  not  have  lost  a  word  for  a  w<M'}d.  Just 
when  my  interest  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
intensity,  a  fellow,  without  sense  or  manners,  commenced 
disturbing  the  congregation  by  talking  and  moving  about. 
I  told  him  two  or  three  times  to  be  quiet,  but  he  stiB 
persbted.  So  I  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  out 
some  distance  from  the  house,  intending  to  give  him  a 
severe  horsewhipping  for  his  impudence  and  insolence; 
but  he  pleaded  so  hard  and  pitifully,  and  promised  never 
to  be  guilty  of  so  mean  an  act  again,  that  I  let  him  go. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  few  schools  in  the  country, 
and  they  were  like  angels'  visits.  The  schoolmaster  was 
evidently  abroad*  The  most  of  the  children  were,  hoW" 
ever,  taught  to  read ;  as  for  writing,  that  was  an  accom- 
plishQient  for  which  they  had  no  use.  Those  who  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  going  to  school  generally  graduated 
m  a  quarter.  The  Sabbath  day  was  usually  spent  in  vis* 
ittng,  hunting,  and  fishing ;  but  notwithstanding  this  was 
Ae  general  practice  when  there  were  no  meetings,  I 
nev^  could  indulge  in  it,  for  two  reasons:  First,  I  was 
taught,  from  my  youth  up,  to  ''remember  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  keep  it  holy,"  and  my  conscienoe  would  condemn  me 
mare  lor  a  breach  of  this  commandment  than  for  almost 
lay  other  sin  I  committed.  Second,  I  had  a  conviction  that 
if  I  hunted  on  the  Sabbath  day  I  would  have  no  luck  all 
through  the  next  week.  I  observed  that  those  who  made 
a  practme  of  hunting  on  Ihat  day  were  always  the  most 
nnsocoesi^l  hunters. 

I  once  broke  thb  commaBdment  of  God.  It  was  a 
most  lovely  day.  The  scm  rose  Imght  and  clear.  All 
taturo  sejeieed  In  his  light.    The  l»rds  sang  sweetly  their 
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matin  songs,  and  a  holy  qiiiet  reigned  aroiind,  sare  irben 
an  occasional  hunter's  gun  would  break  the  stillness,  sound- 
ing as  harsh  almost  as  discord  in  heaven.  Strange  thai 
J  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  tempted ;  and  yet 
I  was  powerfully,  irresistibly  tempted.  I  persimded  my 
wife  to  go  to  the  nearest  neighbor's,  with  a  promise  that  I 
would  soon  follow.  When  she  was  gone,  I  took  my  gun, 
ran  about  a  mile  from  home,  and  seeing  a  fine,  large 
buck,  I  fired,  and  killed  him;  then  taking  out  his  entrails, 
I  threw  him  over  a  log,  and  returned.  When  I  arrived 
ftt  home  I  began  to  feel  safe  in  the  reflection,  that  no  one 
had  seen  me;  but  quick  as  lightning  Conscience  reared 
her  terrific  scepter,  and  uttered,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
**  God  has  seen  ywi^  and  fnu  have  shown  that  you  fear 
man  more  than  you  do  God*'  How  much  then  did  I 
wish  my  load  back  in  my  gun,  and  the  buck  alive,  grazing 
in  his  own  native  forest !  Wicked  as  I  was,  I  was  aceu  s«- 
tomed  to  pray  for  luck  in  hunting ;  and  I  befieved  then 
that  God  often  heard  and  answered  Iny  prayers.  Oncey 
in  particular,  my  brother  John  and  myself  had  been 
huntmg  for  three  entire  days  without  success,  and  were 
hungry  as  wolves.  The  leases  were  so  dry  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  get  near  enough  to  any  game  to  shoot  it. 
Weary  and  faint,  I  prayed  to  God  for  help.  My  brother, 
b^ng  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  branch,  as  soon  as  I  ceased 
praying,  started  up  a  buck,  which  ran  directiy  toward  me. 
I  was  as  mucli  impressed  with  the  belief  that  God  I)ad 
sent  him  as  that  he  sent  the  ram  to  the  thicket  c« 
Moriah.  After  coming  near  to  me,  he  stopped,  and  I 
shot  him. 

This  fall  a  neighbor  and  myself,  urged  by  our  wives, 
went  some  distance  to  gather,  cat-tails  to  make  t^em  beds^ 
as  the  leaf  beds  were  nearly  worn  out.  We  entered  upon 
the  journey,  and  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  till  our 
dog  started  up  a  bear,  and  soon  ran  it  up  a  tree.    I^ 
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Eex&amed  there  only  a  short  time,  when  it  let  go  and  < 
down.  I  sprang  from  my  horae  and  ran  while  the  dogi 
wene  fighting,  and  foigetting  to  coick  my  goo,  plaoed  the 
mnz«le  of  it  against  the  bear  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but 
it  would  not  fire ;  so  I  threw  it  down,  f^d  taking  my  tom- 
ahawk was  about  to  strike,  when  it  broke  loose  and  ran 
away.  8oon  after  this  we  saw  ^  large  buck  miming  across 
onr  tr^ck.    J  bleated;  he  stopped,  find  I  shot  him. 

After  gathering  our  bags  full  of  cat-tculs,  we  startedr 
about  sundown*  to  hunt  a  place  to  oi^mp.  jSoon  after  we 
9tart£d«  I  heard  the  dogs  after  a  beur.  Le^Ting  my  horse 
with  my  companion,  I  ran  half  a  mile  and  found  a  lai^ge 
bear  treed  by  the  dogs.  It  was  getting  d«;rk,  but.  taking 
83  good  aim  as  I  could  I  fired  and  he  fell,  but  was  only 
wounded  and  regained  his  position.  I  loaded  and  fired 
t^ain,  and  again  he  fell ;  but  before  I  CQuld  reload  ^  waa 
up  and  fighting  with  the  dogs.  I  ran  up  to  him,  plaeed 
my  gun  against  hij9  ear,  and  killed  him.  Here  we  en- 
camped all  night  and  feasted  oi^  the  deer  which  we  had 
killed,  and  in  the  xnoniing  we  breakfasted  on  the  bear'a 
feet,  which  had  been  rpa,sting  in  the.i^hes  all  night.  This 
meal  constitutes  the  richest  c<;mceivable  deUeaoy.  Borne 
hunters  think  a  beaver's  tail  ie  better,  or  the  marrow  from 
the  joint  of  a  buffalo,  but  I  beg  lo^re  to  differ.  Those 
who  have  been  }iymg  on  puddings  end  .eofifeotionariee 
know  nothing  of  these  good  thi^g^u 

This  was  an  ui\lucky  year  to  me,  a9  I  loet  ^11  the  ^nxp* 
erty  I  had  by  going  security,  or  appefu'snce-bail,  at  conxri 
for  one  of  my  neighbors.  It  being  forty  milee  to  Chili- 
eothe,  J  did  not  go  to  hft  my  bonds ;  and  after  judgment 
went  against  him  he  ran  away,  and  they  held  me  special 
bail  for  the  debt,  which  I  al.ways  believed  was  ui^ust,  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  tijl  the  deputy  sheriff  eame 
with  an  execution.  I  had  in  my  posaesslcoi  one  hundred 
acres  of  military  land,  and  had  made  good  and  suhetoktial 
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improranents  thereon,  but  all  must  go  to  pay  the  de!»tF 
of  another.  It  made  a  clean  fiireep;  took  all  my  land 
and  all  the  money  I  had  to  the  last  farthing.  I  then 
Towed  that  I  would  never  again,  as  long  as  I  lived,  go 
security  for  any  living  being.  Bight  or  wrong  as  this 
vow  may  have  been,  I  have  kept  it  to  this  day. 

I  consoled  my  wife  as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  her  we 
were  young,  and  had  begun  the  world  with  nothings  and 
would  do  it  i^ain.  I  requested  her  to  stay  at  home,  and 
^ecp  house,  and  I  would  take  to  the  woods  and  hunt. 
Bear-skins  commanded  a  good  price— finom  three  to  seven, 
dollars,  according  to  the  size  and  quality.  I  spent  the 
winter  mostly  in  the  woods,  and  suffered  much  from  lying 
out  at  night  without  bed-clothes  or  bed,  only  as  I  could 
make  one  out  of  dry  bark.  I  wrapped  skins  around  me 
and  ^d  by  the  fire.  It  was  a  prosperous  winter,  and 
success,  the  most  sanguine,  crowned  my  days  and  nights 
of  toil  and  privation.  From  the  proceeds  of  my  winter 
campaign,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  as  good  a  home  as 
that  from  which  the  law  had  ejected  me. 

Thus  ]^  passed  seven  years,  farming  in  the  summer  an^ 
hunting  in  the  winter,  and  adding  to  my  resources  till  I 
had  a  comfortable  home,  with  every  thing  necessary  to 
make  a  backwoodsman  happy.  But  my  neighbors  became 
too  numerous,  and  my  hunting-grounds  were  broken  in 
upon  by  the  ax  of  civilisation ;  game  became  scarce  and 
hard  to  take ;  my  ranges  were  broken  up,  and  I  had  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  go  to  a  new  country.  It  seemed 
as  though  my  happiness  depended  upon  a  life  in  the 
woods — "the  grand  old  woods,"  where  Nature  had  erected 
her  throne,  and  where  she  swayed  her  scepter. 

Alone  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  wilderness  man  can 
commune  with  hknself  and  Nature  and  her  Qod,  and  real- 
ize emotions  and  thoughts  that  the  crowded  city  never  can 
produce.    To  oe  sure  one  has  said,  *'  A  great  city  is  a 
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great  desert;"  but  it  is  a  desert  of  depraved  humaatty^ 
where  every  one  is  wrapped  up  in  selfishness,  and  guards 
himself  against  his  neighbor  while  his  heart  rankles  wita 
envy  at  his  prosperity^  or  his  wild,  unbridled  ambition 
urges  him  on  the  reckless  course  of  outstripping  all  Im 
competitors.  Not  so  in  the  woods.  There  pride,  envy» 
selfishness,  and  ambition  have  no  abode.  The  only  evil 
spirit  that  haimts  the  woods  is  Melancholy.  This  will 
often  steal  upon  the  heart  of  those  who  have  not  found 
the  satisfying  portion  which  religion  imparts.  There  are 
some  scenes  in  the  wilderness  where  a  gloomy  grandeur 
reigns  around,  and  they  often  inspire  like  sensations  m  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  Speaking  of  Melancholy,  a  certain 
poet  says: 

**  She  dwells  by  a  cave,  where  the  cypress  and  willow 

Are  gemmed  with  the  tears  that  fiUl  from  hei  eyes 
The  cold  earth  her  bed,  the  flintetone  her  j^ow, 

Midnight  her  mantle,  her  curtain  the  skies; 
Her  Presses  are  dark  as  the  wings  of  the  raven, 

Her  robes  are  ail  jet,  and  her  bosom  is  bare; 
like  a  bark  on  the  waves,  'mid  the  whlrlwinda  of  hMTen, 

She  wanders  distracted,  or  sinks  to  despair.*' 

Unezeited  by  the  chase,  the  hunter,  especially  if  alone, 
is  apt  to  become  melancholy ;  and*  though  si^s  may  speak 
of  "the  charms  of  solitude,''  the  mind,  without  some 
stimulus,  would  not  be  likely  to  discover  them.  Again 
and  again  have  I  felt  this  melancholy  steal  over  me  like  a 
eloud  over  the  face  of  the  sun ;  and  were  it  possible  to 
write  out  my  thoughts,  conjectures,  imaginings,  hopes, 
fears,  and  temptations  while  alone  in  the  woods,  it  would 
startle  a  reader  unused  to  such  scenes  and  associations. 
Often  a  stirring  adventure  would  break  in  upon  the  dead 
sea  of  thought  or  the  whirlpool  of  passion,  rousing  the 
one  or  calming  the  other,  and  again  the  life  would  flow 
on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

On  one  occasion  my  feelings  underwent  a  sudden  trans** 
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fcmifttion  by  an  inckksttt  whicb  ocoulivd.  I  had  been 
brooding  in  melancholy  oyer  my  bad  Inek,  when  a  large 
abe  bear,  started  np  by  my  doga,  broke  the  reverie.  I 
Bboi  at  and  trounded  her;  but  she  had  attacked  my  dog» 
abd  was  killing  one  of  them.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  so 
I  ran  up  and  thrust  my  knife  into  her  side.  At  this  she 
released  her  hold  of  the  dog  and  caught  me  by  the  leg. 
In  my  effort  to  get  released  I  was  thrown  upon  my  back 
l^e  then  made  an  attack  on  me,  and  I  felt  that  $eareely 
any  thing  short  of  a  miracle  eould  save  me.  Already  I 
tould  see  her  wide,  distended  jaws  ready  to  devour  me. 
The  dogs,  though  wounded,  recommenced  the  attack,  and 
suooeeded  in  pulling  her  off,  and  thus  saved  me  from 
death.  Being  released,  I  succeeded  in  killing  my  enemy; 
At  another  time,  my  neighbor  was  with  me  hunting  coons. 
At  night  the  dogs  caught  some  animal  in  a  grape-vine 
thicket.  I  ran  in  to  see  what  it  was,  and  stooping  down 
found  myself  directly  between  the  horns  of  a  large  buck, 
which  had  become  entangled  in  the  vine.  I  was  now  lit- 
erally between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  My  companion 
cut  the  ham-fitrings,  and  I  took  hold  of  one  horn  and 
placed  my  feet  on  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
him.  At  this  he  made  tme  lunge,  broke  the  vine,  and 
threw  me  some  distance  on  my  back.  Had  my  feet 
slipped,  I  would  doubtless  have  been  gored  to  death. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  gite  the  reader  some  ac- 
count of  the  scenes  and  trials  through  which  I  passed  im 
the  woods  of  the  west 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
RXLioiovs  Lirx, 

HAinme  giyen  some  small  account  of  my  training  in  tii« 
woods,  I  will  now  go  back  and  give  the  reader  some  ao« 
^onnt  of  my  rdigious'  education.  As  I  before  remarked, 
I  was  raised  by  Presbyterian  parents.  As  customary  m 
that  Chnrch,  a  custom  too,  I  would  remark^  worthy  of  a]l 
jpraise,  I  was  taught  the  catechism.  From  this  I  learned 
that  God,  from  all  eternity,  had  elected  some  men  and 
angels  to  everlasting  life,  and  passed  by  the  remainder^ 
ordaining  them  to  eternal  death.  This  election  and  rep* 
robation  was  unconditional.  Though  young,  I  could  noi 
see  the  reason  or  justice  of  such  a  procedure  on  tilie  part 
of  God,  and  it  gave  me  a  very  unfavorable  impression  m 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  I  recol* 
lect,  distinctly,  of  being  harassed  with  fear,  under  the 
impression  that  God  had  decreed  I  should  commit  some 
crime,  and  be  hung  for  it.  Associated  with  this  was  the 
resolution,  on  my  part,  that  if  he  had  thus  decreed,  I 
would  always  be  the  enemy  of  God.  These  impressions 
arose  from  an  inability,  on  my  part^  to  reconcile  the  pun* 
ishment  of  the  creature  for  the  commission  of  sms  which 
God  had  decreed  he  should  commit^  and  the  justice  of 
God  in  the  infliction  of  that  punishment. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  my  father  called  us  up  to  repeat 
our  catechism,  as  was  his  custom.  After  the  lesson  was 
over,  he  called  me  to  him,  and  said,  ''James,  do  you 
pray?"     I  replied,  "No,  father,  I  do  not.'' 

"Why  da  you  not  pray,  my  son?" 
14* 
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"Because  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  it.  If  I  am  one  of 
the  elect,  I  will  be  saved  in  God's  good  time ;  and  if  I 
am  one  of  the  non-elect,  praying  will  do  me  no  good,  as 
Christ  did  not  die  for  them." 

"But,  James,  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are  one  of 
the  elect  or  non-elect;  and,  as  God  has  wisely  concealed 
this  from  you,  you  ought  to  pray,  any  how." 

To  this,  of  course,  I  could  make  no  reply,  without  reit- 
•Ating  my  fonaer  deelaniion  of  the  Heedlessness  of 
prayef* 

This  doctrine  had  well  nigh-nuned  me,  and  often  X 
was  harassed  with  doubt  and  temptation)  and,  at  tiniest 
almost  sunk  into  despiir.  fiometinses  I  was  led  to  doubt 
the  Tery  existence  of  God.  The  Holy  Sprit  often  ton* 
ricted  me,  and  I  felt  kny  kst  and  undone  condition  as  ii 
sinner.  These  eonrietions  were  deepened  and  streng<ii-» 
eftfd  under  the  prayers  pf  my  pons  grandmother,  aft  aCM 
eount  of  whose  death  I  hare  already  gifeik.  Not  knoW* 
bg  how  to  seek  the  Lotd,  I  remained  in  this  wretched 
condition  tBlI  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  this  time  I 
had  put  into  my  hands  Winchester's  Dialogues,  the  de<> 
sign  of  which  was  to  prore  the  final  redemption  from  hell 
of  all.  This  I  t^ead  over  and  over  again  with  great  oarei 
and  it  proved  a  sovereign  balm  to  all  my  fears.  It  rep<* 
resented  God  as  being  so  merdful,  that  it  inspired  a  lov« 
for  him,  and  I  became  a  convert  to  the  docttke  of  th<s 
final  restoration  of  all  men  to  the  fiivor  of  God.  I  read 
the  Bible  to  establish  my  faith,  and  boldly  advocated  th« 
doctrine  with  my  Calvinistic  associates,  many  of  whom  I 
was  enabled  to  overcome  with  my  arguments.  I  also 
took  occasion  to  show  up  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the 
doetrine  ^hicih  saved  or  damned  men  arbitrarily.  This, 
to  me,  was  wholly  moompatible  with  the  attributes  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy.  Many  of  my  companions  looked  upon 
my  views  with  favor,  and  were  pleased  with  my  ptofession 
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9i  faiih.  Finallj  it  got  to  tbe  ears  of  my  parents  tliat  I 
had  become  a  believer  in  hell  redemption ;  and  the  new« 
also  spread  among  tbe  Seceders  and  Cot«nanters>^all  of 
whom  were  Old  School  Calrintsts-^^hat  the  pastor's  son 
had  become  a  renegade  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
This  brought  me  into  a  new  field  of  conflict  with  older 
and  wiser  heads*  One  of  the  etders  attacked  me  at  a  log** 
rolling',  and  I  thought  he  wonld  demolish  me,  and  make 
me  a  butt  for  ridicnle.  I  told  him  I  was  but  a  boy,  and 
not  able  to  controvert  with  him,  but  if  he  wonld  answer 
one  or  two  questions,  I  would  be  pleased.  He  agreed  t& 
my  ptoposal. 

Then  said  I»  "Did  Christ  die  for  all  ment'' 

**'So^  he  did  not  die  for  any  but  the  elect/' 

"Will  the  reprobate  be  damned?" 

''Yes;  God,  for  the  prsise  of  his  glorious  jastioe,  has 
decreed  thdr  damnation." 

"For  what  is  the  reprobate  damned?" 

"Because  it  is  so  decreed,  even  so>  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  God's  WilL" 

"But  the  Scriptures  say  the  reprobate  is  damned  for 
nnbelief.  'He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.'  Now, 
if  Christ  did  not  die  for  him,  according  to  your  system 
he  is  to  be  damned  i(X  not  believing  what  is  in  itself  not 
true.  In  other  words,  he  is  to  be  damned  for  not  believ^ 
mg  a  lie." 

At  this  he  seemed  confused,  and  finally  became  angry, 
and  said  if  I  was  his  son,  he  would  soon  whip  such  no- 
tions out  of  my  head.  I  told  him  he  could  not,  unless  it 
had  been  decreed.  After  this  I  became  very  obnoxious 
to  the  high-toned  Oalvinists,  and  they  looked  upon  me  as 
very  dangerous  to  their  young  people.  This  increased 
my  prejudice,  and  excited  my  ambition,  and  I  sought 
every  opportunity  to  have  my  faith  confirmed,  so  that  1 
might  successfully  contend  with  my  opponents.    At  some 
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timed  my  faiih  ▼otdd  waver,  in  spite  of  all  my  efibrts  to 
bolster  it  up,  and  mj  conscience  would  sting  me  with 
remorse.  The  thought  that  perhaps  the  doctrine  was  nol 
true,  and  my  soul  would  be  lost,  would  produce  the  most 
intense  emotion  in  my  inind.  At  that  time  there  were 
none  of  those  last  and  worst  of  all  editions  of  Universal* 
ism,  namelj,  that  all  will  be  saved,  no  matter  what  they 
believe,  or  what  they  do,  because  there  was  no  devil,  and 
Ao  hell;  and,  hence,  none  oould  go  to  a  place  which  baa 
no  existence.  Such  doctriuds  not  being  taught,  I  could 
not,  <^  course,  embrace  them  *,  nor  do  I  believe  I  was  ever 
so  ignorant  or  wicked,  the  worst  day  I  ever  saw,  aa  to  be-' 
lieve  a  doctrine  so  grossly  inconsistent  with  reason  and 
Scripture,  so  false  in  fact,  and  so  dangerous  in  tendency ; 
but  I  thought  that  if  Qod  had  brought  me  into  the  world, 
without  my  consent,  for  his  owu  purposes,  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  be  honest,  enjoy 
life,  and  perform  the  errand  of  my  destiny. 

Thus  I  entered  fully  and  freely  into  all  parties  of  pleas- 
ure, except  gambling,  and  although  I  could  hold  a  good 
hand  at  cards,  yet  to  play  for  stakes  I  had  no  relish. 
Indeed,  I  was  afraid  of  this,  for  I  always  thought  I  could 
see  the  devil  presiding  over  6uch  games.  Dancing  con- 
stituted my  chief  joy ;  to  enter  its  g^ddy  mazes,  and  enjoy 
its  frenzied  whirl,  afforded  me  the  most  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. Occasionally  I  would  take  a  spree;  would 
swear  when  angry;  and  fight,  when  insulted,  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  Backwoods  boys  were  brought  up  to  the  trade 
of  <' knock  down,  and  drag  out." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  mirth  and  revelry  I  dared  not 
think  of  death  and  eternity.  The  thought  was  appalling, 
and  in  my  moments  of  calm  reflection  I  would  resolve 
upon  a  reformation  of  life.  A  strictly  moral  life  I  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  religion ;  and  I  believed  all  who 
led  such  a  life  would  go  to  heaven. 
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Thas  I  lived  tboaglitless  and  wicked,  resolving  &nd  re* 
resolving  upon  amendment,  but  continuing  the  same,  or, 
rather,  growing  worse  and  worse,  till  I  arrived  at  the 
twentieth  year  of  my  age.  About  this  time  a  great  revi* 
val  of  religion  broke  out  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  It 
was  attended  with  such  peculiar  circumstances  as  to  pro- 
duce great  alarm  all  over  the  country.  It  was  reported 
that  hundreds  who  attended  the  meetings  were  suddenly 
struck  down,  uid  would  lie  for  hours  and,  sometimes,  for 
days,  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and  that  when  they  re*- 
oovered  and  came  out  of  that  state,  they  would  commence 
praising  Gk>d  for  his  pardoning  mercy  and  redeeming  love. 
This  exercise  was  accompanied  with  that  strange  and  un*- 
accountable  phenomenon  denominated  the  jerks,  in  which 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  would  commence  jerking 
backward  and  forward  with  great  rapidity  and  violence,  so 
much  so  that  their  bodies  would  bend  so  as  to  bring  their 
heads  near  to  the  floor,  and  the  hair  of  the  women  would 
crack  like  the  lash  of  a  driver's  whip.  This  was  not  coU'- 
fined  to  any  particular  class  of  individuals,  but  saint, 
seeker,  and  sinner  were  alike  subject  to  these  wonderful 
phenomena* 

The  excitement  created  by  these  reports,  was  of  the 
most  intense  and  astonishing  character.  Some  thought 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end ;  ethers  that  some 
dreadful  calamity  was  coming  upon  the  country  as  a  judge- 
ment of  God  on  the  nation ;  others  still,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  devil,  who  had  been  unchained  for  a  season, 
and  assuming  the  garments  of  an  angel  of  light,  was  per- 
mitted to  deceive  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  v^ 
elect  themselves.  Many  of  the  preachers  spent  whole 
Sabbaths  in  laboring  to  show  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
devil,  and  nothing  but  the  wildest  fanaticism,  produced 
through  the  means  of  an  overheated  and  distempered  im* 
aginat2<m.    TJbey  also  urged  thek  eongregati<ms  not  to  go 
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near  these  plaees,  as  they  would  be  sympathetically 
affected^  and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  led  to  indulge 
in  the  same  wild  and  irrational  vagaries.  Their  instrue* 
tions  and  exhortations,  however,  were  lost,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  exposition  only  increased  the  desire  of  thousands 
to  go  and  see  for  themselves. 

In  the  .month  of  August,  1801, 1  learned  that  there  wm 
to  be  a  great  meeting  at  Cane  Bidge,  in  my  father's  old 
congregation.  Feeling  a  great  desire  to  see  the  wonderful 
things  which  had  come  to  my  ears,  and  having  be^i  solic« 
ited  by  some  of  my  old  schoolmates  to  go  over  into  Ken* 
tucky  for  the  purpose  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  my  boy* 
hood,  I  resolved  to  go.  Obtaining  company,  I  started 
from  my  woody  retreat  in  Highland  county.  Having 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  meeting,  we  stopped  and 
put  up  for  the  night.  The  fiamily,  who  seemed  to  be 
posted  in  regard  to  all  the  movements  of  the  meeting, 
cheerfully  answered  all  our  inquiries,  and  gave  us  all  the 
information  we  desired.  The  next  morning  we  started 
for  the  meeting.  On  the  way  I  said  to  my  companions, 
*'  Now,  if  I  fall  it  must  be  by  physical  power  and  not  by 
singing  and  praying;"  and  as  I  prided  myself  upon  my 
manhood  and  courage,  I  had  no  fear  of  bemg  overcome  by 
any  nervous  excitability,  or  being  frightened  into  religion. 
We  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and  here  a  scene  presented 
Itself  to  my  mind  not  only  novel  and  unaccountable,  but 
awful  beyond  description*  A  vast  crowd,  supposed  l^ 
some  to  have  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand,  was  col* 
lected  together.  The  noise  was  like  the  roar  of  Niagara. 
The  vast  sea  of  human  beings  seemed  to  be  agitated  as  if 
by  a  storm.  I  counted  seven  ministers,  all  preaching  at 
.  one  time,  some  on  stumps,  others  in  wagons,  and  one — the 
Rev.  William  Burke,  now  of  Cincinnati — ^was  standing  on 
a  tree  which  had,  in  falling,  lodged  against  another. 
Som^  of  the  people  w^ie  singing,  others  praying,  some 
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erying  for  mercj  in  the  most  piteous  accents,  while  otber<i 
were  shouting  most  vociferously.  White  witnessing  these 
scenes,  a  peculiarly-strange  sensation,  such  as  I  had  never 
felt  before,  came  over  me.  My  heart  beat  tumultuously, 
my  knees  trembled,  my  lip  quivered,  and  I  felt  as  though 
I  must  fall  to  the  ground.  A  strange  supematul*al  power 
seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  mass  of  mind  there  collected. 
1  became  so^weak  and  powerless  that  I  found  it  necessary 
*o  mt  down.  Soon  after  I  left  and  went  into  the  woods, 
and  there  I  strove  to  rally  and  man  up  my  courage.  I 
tried  to  philosophise  in  regard  to  these  wonderful  ezhibi* 
lions,  resolving  them  into  mere  sympathetic  excitement-— 
A  kind  of  religious  enthusiasm,  inspired  by  songs  and  elo^ 
quent  harangues.  My  pnde  was  wounded,  for  I  had  sup- 
posed that  my  mental  and  physical  strength  and  vigor 
could  most  successfully  resist  these  influences. 

After  some  time  I  returned  to  the  scene  of  excitement, 
the  waves  of  which,  if  possible,  had  risen  stiU  higher. 
The  same  awfnlness  of  feeling  came  over  me.  I  stepped 
up  on  to  a  log,  where  I  could  have  a  better  view  of  the 
surging  sea  of  humanity.  The  scene  that  then  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  was  indescribable.  At  one  time  I  saw 
at  least  five  hundred  swept  down  in  a  moment,  as  if  a 
battery  of  a  thousand  guns  had  been  opened  upon  them, 
and  then  immediately  followed  shrieks  and  shouts  that 
rent  the  very  heavens.  My  hair  rose  up  on  my  head,  my 
whole  frame  trembled,  the  blood  ran  cold  in  my  reins,  and 
I  fled  for  the  woods  a  second  time,  and  wished  I  had  staid 
at  home.  While  I  remained  here  my  feelings  became 
intense  and  insupportable.  A  sense  of  suffocation  and 
blindness  seemed  to  come  over  me,  and  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  die.  There  being  a  tavern  about  half  a  mile  ofi; 
I  concluded  to  go  and  get  some  brandy,  and  see  if  it 
would  not  strengthen  my  nerves.  When  I  arrived  there  I 
was  disgusted  with  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes.    Here  I 
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8i^w  fibout  one  baodred  men  engaged  in  drunken  revelry, 
playing  cards,  trading  horses,  quarreling,  and  fighting. 
After  some  time  I  got  to  the  bar,  and  took  a  dram  and 
left,  feeling  that  I  was  as  near  hell  as  I  wished  to  be, 
eitlier  in  this  or  the  world  to  come.  The  brandy  had  no 
effect  in  allaying  my  feelings,  but,  if  any  thing,  made  m4 
worse.  Night  at  length  came  on«  and  I  was  afraid  to  m% 
any  of  my  companions*  I  eautiously  avoided  them,  fear*> 
ing  lest  they  should  discover  something  the  matter  wiUi 
me.  In  this  state  I  wandered  about  from  place  to  placet 
in  and  around  the  encmnpment.  At  times  it  seemed  as  il 
all  the  ams  I  had  ever  eommitted  in  my  life  were  vividly 
brought  up  in  array  bef^nre  my  terrified  imagination,  and 
under  their  awful  pressure  I  felt  that  I  must  die  if  I  did 
not  get  relief.  Then  it  was  that  I  saw  clearly  through  the 
thin  vail  of  Unlversalism^  and  this  refuge  of  lies  was 
swept  away  by  the  Spirit  of  God*  Thm  feU  the  scales 
from  my  sin-Uinded  eyes,  and  I  realised,  in  all  its  force 
and  power,  the  «wful  truth,  that  if  I  died  in  my  sins  I 
was  a  lost  nwm  forever.  O,  bow  J  dreaded  ihe  dea^ih  of 
the  soul;  fer 

"There  is  a  death  whose  pang 
Outlasts  the  fleeting  breath: 
O  what  eternal  horrors  haag 
AzaviA  the  ataoU  ddttkl" 

Notwitlisianding  all  this,  my  heart  was  «o  -proud  and  hard 
that  I  would  not  have  fellen  to  the  ground  for  the  whole 
state  of  Kentucky.  I  felt  that  such  an  event  would  have 
been  an  everlasting  disgrace,  and  put  a  final  quietus  on 
my  boasted  manhood  and  courage.  At  night  I  went  to  s 
bam  in  the  neighborhood,  and  cre^ing  under  the  hay, 
spent  a  most  dismal  night.  I  resolved,  in  the  morning, 
to  start  for  home,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  a  rained  man. 
Finding  one  of  the  fiiends  who  came  over  with  me,  I  said, 
*"  Captain,  let  us  be  off ;  I  will  stay  no  longer."  He  as* 
sented,  and  getting  our  horses  we  started  for  home.    We 
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9tAd  bat  little  on  the  way,  though  many  a  deep,  long* 
drawn  sigh  told  the  emotions  of  my  heart  When  we 
arrived  at  the  Blue  Lick  Knobs,  I  broke  the  silence  which 
reigned  mutaally  between  us.  Like  long-pent-up  waters, 
seeking  for  an  arenue  in  the  rock,  the  fountains  of  my  soul 
were  broken  up,  tuid  I  exclaimed,  **  Captain,  if  you  and 
I  don't  stop  our  wickedness  the  devil  will  get  us  both/' 
Then  came  from  my  streaming  eyes  the  bitter  tears, 
and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  screaming  aloud.  This 
startled  and  alarmed  my  companion,  and  he  commenced 
weeping  too.  Night  approaching,  we  put  up  near  Mays- 
lick,  the  whole  of  which  was  spent  by  me  in  weeping  and 
promising  God,  if  he  would  spare  me  till  morning  I  would 
pray  and  try  to  mend  my  life  and  abandon  my  wicked 
courses. 

As  soon  as  day  bnoke  I  went  to  the  woods  to  pray,  and 
no  sooner  had  my  knees  touched  the  ground  than  I  cried 
aloud  for  mercy  and  salvation,  and  fell  prostrate.  My 
cries  were  so  loud  tftat  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
neighbors,  many  of  whom  gathered  around  me.  Among 
the  number  was  a  German  from  Switserland,  who  had  ex- 
perienced religion.  He,  understanding  fully  my  condi- 
tion, had  me  carried  to  his  house  and  laid  on  a  bed.  The 
old  Dutch  saint  directed  me  to  look  right  away  to  the 
Savior.  He  then  kneeled  at  the  bedside  and  prayed  for 
my  salvation  most  fer\'ently,  in  Dutch  and  broken  English. 
He  then  rose  and  sung  in  the  same  manner,  and  continued 
nnging  and  praying  alternately  till  nine  o'clock,  when 
suddenly  my  load  was  gone,  my  guilt  removed,  and  pres- 
ently the  direct  witness  from  heaven  shone  full  upon  my 
soul.  Then  there  flowed  such  copious  streams  cf  love 
into  the  hitherto  waste  and  desolate  places  of  my  soul, 
that  I  thought  I  should  die  with  excess  of  joy.  I  cried, 
I  laughed,  I  shouted,  and  so  strangely  did  I  appear  to  ah, 
but  my  Dutch  brother,  that  they  thought  me  deranged. 
15 
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After  a  time  I  returned  to  mj  companion,  and  we  started 
on  our  .journey.  O  what  a  day  it  was  to  my  soul !  The 
Sun  of  righteousness  had  arisen  upon  me,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  rejoice^ in  the  brightness  of  its  rismg.  The 
trees  that  waved  their  lofty  heads  in  the  forest,  seemed  to 
bow  them  in  adoration  and  praise.  The  living  stream  of 
salvation  flowed  into  my  soul.  Then  did  I  realise  thr 
truth  of  that  hymn  I  have  so  frequently  sung : 

**I  &el  tiiat  heftvea  ii  now  b«gim; 
It  iMoes  from  the  spackling  throne— 

From  Jesus'  throne  on  Idgh: 
It  comes  in  floods  I  can't  contain; 
I  drink,  and  drink,  and  drink  again,' 
And  yet  am  ever  di^." 

I  told  the  captain  how  happy  I  was,  and  was  often  inter- 
rupted, in  a  recital  of  my  experience,  by  involuntary 
diouts  of  praise.  I  felt  a  love  for  all  mankind,  and  re- 
proached myself  for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  live  so 
long  in  sin  and  misery  when  there  was  so  much  mercy  for 
me.  '^ 

At  length  we  arrived  at  home,  and  I  told  my  wife  what 
great  things  the  Lord  had  done. for  me.  While  I  spoke 
she  commenced  weeping,  and  began  to  seek  the  Lord.'  I. 
also  told  iny  brother  John,  and  soon  the  news  spread 
through  the  whole  neighborhood  that  Finley  had  obtained 
religion.  The  difficulties  the  Christian  has  to  encounter 
have  to  be  learned  by  experience.  When  I  was  converted, 
I  did  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  that  even  a  single 
^lade  of  trouble  could  cross  my  peaceful  breast.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  the 

**  World  was  no  friend  to  grace. 
To  help  me  on  to  God ;" 

and  that  if  I  would  reign  as  a  king  and  priest  with  God 
and  the  Lamb  forever,  I  must  fight;  that  the  only  way 
to  the  crown  was  by  the  cross.  There  were  no  religious 
persons  in  the  neighborhood,  and  no  religious  meetings  to 
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attend.  Persecution  began  to  be  waged  against  me,  and 
difficulties  rose  up  on  every  hand;  but  still  I  strove  to 
watch,  and  fight,  and  pray,  determbed  never  to  give  the 
battle  over.  I  sent  to  my  brother,  and  persuaded  him 
and  another  young  man  to  come  and  unite  with  me  in 
holding  prayer  meeting,  in  the  woods,  on  SabLath.  One 
has  ssud, 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples;" 

and  here,  with  no  eye  to  see,  and  no  ear  to  hear,  but  the 
great  Father,  we  held  many  meetings.  Still  I  felt,  deeply, 
the  need  of  Christian  society.  I  had  commenced  family 
prayer,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  whenever  I  had  a  leis- 
ure moment.  The  backwoods  Christian  is  shut  up  to  his 
Bible ;  and  I  have  wondered  if  the  great  multiplication  of 
books  has  not  had  a  deleterious  tendency,  in  diverting  the 
mind  from  the  Bible;  just  as  the  multiplicity  of  benevo- 
lent associations  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  mind  from 
the  Church.  This  should  not  be ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  for  there  is  room  for  all  good  books  and 
good  associations,  as  auxiliaries. 

I  sighed  for  Church  privileges,  and  communion  with 
the  people  of  God.  I  could  not  join  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  for  I  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
ti<mal  election  and  reprobation.  I  went  to  a  New  Light 
camp  meeting,  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  home  among  that 
people ;  but  when  I  heard  their  doctrine  on  the  supreme 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  not  go  with  them ;  for  I 
«is  well  assured,  if  Chrkt  was  not  God,  he  could  not 
save  me;  and  I  had  such  a  clear  and  powerful  d^non- 
stration  of  that  truth,  in  the  conversion  of  my  own  soul, 
that  I  could  never  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  Gk>d, 
as  well  as  man.  So  I  bade  them  farewell,  and  returned 
home.  The  next  denomination  I  visited,  was  the  Shaking 
Quakers;  but  their  worship  seemed  to  me  so  ridiculous,  I 
90uld  not  ^itertain  a  serious  thought  about  joinmg  them. 
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For  a  while  I  thought  I  would  try  and  ta&Tel  to  Ixearen 
alone.  Thus  I  ccmtinued  for  about  eighteen  months^  dur- 
ing ^ich  time  the  prayer  meeting  was  discontinued.  My 
attention  was  directed  to  the  immorality  of  some  profess- 
ors of  religicm,  known  by  the  name  of  Seceders,  which 
had  an  unhappy  effect  on  my  mind«  Borne  of  them 
scarcely  had  the  form  of  godliness ;  the  power  they  neyer 
knew.  One  of  them  was  carried  home  intoxicated,  and 
the  next  Sabbath  I  saw  him  at  the  conununion  table. 
This,  to  me,  was  a  great  stumbling-block. 

Shortly  after  my  conyersien  I  was  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  so  much  so,  that  I  eou)d 
not  rest,  day  or  night.  I  thought  it  a  temptation  of  the 
deTil,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  it,  but  I  eould  not 
shake  off  the  conviction.  I  belonged  to  no  Ohorch,  and 
eonsequently  there  was  no  way  of  getting  into  the  mm- 
istry.  I  once  opened  my  mind  to  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, and  he  gave  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  I  should  study 
theology  at  least  three  years,  before  I  could  be  at  aU 
qualified  to  preach.  I  thought  it  would  be  folly  for  me 
to  make  the  attempt;  and  hence  I  resisted  the  call,  till, 
from  a  state  of  robust  health,  I  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
walking  skeleton.  I  had  lost  all  my  comfort,  and  became 
gloomy  and  desponding.  Religious  exercises  in  my  family 
became  a  great  task  and  burden.  One  morning  I  went 
out  into  the  woods,  and  there  told  my  Maker,  if  I  must 
preach  the  Qospel,  or  go  to  hell,  that  the  latter  must  be 
my  portion,  as  I  had  not  the  least  qualifications  for  the 
work.  Just  then  all  comfort  aad  hope  left  me,  and  I  was 
so  miserable  that  I  wandered  in  the  woods  for  months, 
n<A  desiring  to  look  upon  the  face  of  any  human  being. 
Family  prayer  was  given  up,  and  then  followed,  in  the 
sad  train  of  evils  connected  with  backsliding,  the  aban- 
donment of  prayer  altogether,  and  a  return  to  my  former 
companions.    To  mitigate  if  possible,  my  wretQbedneos 
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I  also  returned  to  my  former  practices,  and  realized,  with 
Virgil, 

**Fadlis  descensiu  Avenu." 

Hie  road  to  hell  was  e^sy  of  access,  and  rapid  in  descent 
I  went  to  a  dancing  party  in  the  neighborhood.  As  dano« 
ing  was  one  of  my  greatest  besetments,  I  was  the  more 
easily  beguiled  by  Satan  to  enter  its  magic  circle.  I  had 
not  been  long  there  till  a  lady  invited  me  to  dance  with 
her.  I  remarked  that  if  she  would  get  some  one  to  dance 
with  my  wife,  I  had  no  objections  to  complying  with  her 
request.  With  much  persuasion  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
several,  they  succeeded  in  getting  her  out  on  the  floor, 
and  I  followed.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  first  set,  I 
felt  no  more  compunction  of  conscience,  and  concluded  I 
might  as  well  live  like  other  people,  and  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  indulging  in  such  innocent  amusements ;  and 
if  there  was,  we  would  all  go  to  hell  leather  in  accom- 
plished and  genteel  society.  Not  so,  however,  with  my 
poor  wife,  ^e  suffered  extremely  from  a  wounded  con- 
science, wept  nearly  all  night,  and  feared  she  had  denied 
her  Savior,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 

Thus  I  pursued  the  way  of  sin,  seeking  happiness  in  its 
guilty  pleasures,  for  a  period  of  three  years.  My  eyes 
were  blinded,  my  heart  hard  as  adamant.  I  had  no 
peace,  no  hope,  and  was  without  God  in  the  world.  A 
thought  of  my  former  happiness  would  occasionally,  in 
hours  of  cool  reflection,  steal  over  my  spirit,  Hke  forgotten 
joys,  pleasant  but  mournful ;  while  the  joys  of  the  world 
were 

**Like  odor,  fled  as  soon  as  shed." 

[  felt  an  aching  void,  that  vanity  could  never  fill;  and 
often  did  I  sigh  for  those  halcyon  days  of  my  reli^ous 
life  when  the  morning  dawn  and  the  evening  shades  wit- 
nessed my  devotions  to  God.  But  I  had  cast  away  my 
confidence,  and  relinquished  my  hold  on  heaven,  in  ex- 
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ehange  for  iske  short-lired  pleasures  of  sin,  and  a  desolate 
heart. 

In  the  fall  of  1808  brother  John  and  myself  started 
out  on  our  fall  hunt.  We  were  on  horseback,  and  follow- 
ing a  narrow  path.  I  was  a  few  paces  in  adrance ;  and» 
as  we  were  winding  up  through  the  thicket,  mj  gun, 
which  was  on  my  shoulder,  went  off  suddenly.  In  the 
most  awful  suspense  I  erer  experienced  in  all  my  life,  I 
stopped,  and  listened  to  hear  my  brother  Ml  from  his 
horse.  After  the  shock  was  over,  fearing  to  look  round; 
the  long  ag<my  was  broken  by  my  brother,  who  had 
recovered  from  the  shock,  saying,  ''Brother  James,  I  am 
not  hurt."  This  relieved  me  for  the  moment,  but  my 
soul  was  soon  tossed  by  the  tumultuous  ragings  of  despair. 
All  my  sins  crowded  upon  me  like  so  many  demons  of 
daikness;  my  disobedience  to  GK>d,  my  backsHdings  all 
rose  before  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  hell  was  just  at 
hand,  and  that  soon  I  must  plunge  into  its  dismal  abodes. 
No  imagination,  had  it  tbe  fervor  or  flight  of  a  Milton, 
er  Daate,  could  conceive,  or  pen  describe  the  horror  of 
darkness  and  despair  thai  enveloped  my  wretched,  mined 
•ouL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BEX^IGIOUS    Lirs    CONTINUBD. 

QfiOOitiLT  and  sadlj  I  traveled  on  in  silence,  under  the 
mountain  pressure  of  mj  spirit-burden,  oecasionallj  an- 
swering a  question  from  my  brother.  After  baring  ar« 
liyed  at  our  place  of  camping,  ire  spanceled,  belled,  turned 
out  o«r  horses,  and  stluied  to  the  woods  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  hunt.  Haying  obtained  what  I  desired,  which 
waa  to  be  alone^-^fcH*  the  heart  can  only  know  and  appre- 
ciate its  own  bitterness — I  reaUied,  if  possible,  an  increas- 
ing intensity  to  my  leelmgs  of  wretchedness,  and  my 
excited  imagination  filled  the  woods  with  demons  of  d&rk^ 
neas.  I  thought  I  could  feel  their  fearful  pr6zimity,  and 
once  turned  round  to  see  if  I  could  not  discover  them  on 
my  track.  Just  then  this  temptation  was  suggested  to 
my  mind:  "You  are  one  of  the  reprobates;  Christ  never 
died  for  you ;  and  God  has  raised  you  up,  as  he  did  Pha- 
roah,  to  show  his  mighty  power,  in  your  eternal  destruc- 
tion. You  had  better  kill  yourself  with  your  gun,  and 
know  the  worst  of  your  wretched  state;  for  the  longer 
you  Mve,  the  more  sin  you  will  commit,  and,  hence,  the 
greater  will  be  your  damnation.''  This  temptation  came 
with  such  tremendous  force,  it  seemed  irresistible,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when,  doubtless,  my  heav- 
enly Father,  in  mercy,  interposed  a  thought  of  my  family. 
"How,"  thought  I,  "will  my  dear  wife  and  parents  feel, 
when  my  body  is  found,  perhaps  nrangled  and  torn  by 
wild  beasts?''  Again  the  tempter  assuled  me  with  still 
greater  power ;  so  much  so,  that  I  came  to  the  dreadful 
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oonclnsion  of  falliiig  by  my  own  hand.  While  in  the  very 
act  of  preparation  to  commit  the  fatal  deed,  my  blessed 
Lord — who  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner— 
again  interposed,  and  the  following  words  came  to  my 
mind,  as  sensibly  as  if  audibly  pronounced:  ''There  is 
yet  mercy  with  God,  if  you  will  seek  it."  At  this,  I 
threw  down  the  deadly  weapon,  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
prayed  for  mercy,  confessing  all  my  guilt  and  sin^  and 
sacredly  mowing,  if  God  would  restore  my  former  peace* 
I  would  do  any  thing  he  would  require:  ay,  that  1 
would  eyen  try  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  I  was 
not  conscious  how  long  I  remained  in  this  state  of  agony 
and  prayer.  When  I  rose  from  the  ground,  I  picked  up 
my  gun,  ran  back  to  the  camp,  fired  it  off,  ndled  myaelf 
up  in  my  blanket,  and,  throwing  myself  on  the  ground, 
lay  there  till  my  brother  John,  who  hearing  the  report  of 
the  rifie,  came  into  camp.  When  he  arrived,  finding  me 
lying  down,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  sick,  or  what  was  the 
matter.  He  had  a  kind  of  pvesentiment  that  all  was  not 
right,  and,  hence,  he  hastened  to  the  camp  on  hearing 
the  report  of  the  gun.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  me ;  but  ever  since  the  gun  had  gone 
off  in  the  morning,  I  felt  as  if  he  should  die,  and  go  to 
hell;  and  "0,  my  brother,"  said  I,  "if  the  ball  had  hit 
you,  you  would  have  been  in  torments  before  this  time.'* 
This  seemed  to  convict  him  deeply ;  and,  as  we  were  both 
unfitted  for  hunting,  we  determined  on  returning  home. 

Still  I  had  no  peace,  and  I  prayed,  and  sought  for 
mercy  day  and  night.  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
heavy  upon  me."  I  read  the  Bible,  but  it  only  increased 
my  condemnation.  I  found  no  happiness  in  the  society 
of  any  one,  and  fled  to  the  woods  every  day.  I  did  not 
dare  to  take  my  gun  with  me,  for  fear  I  should,  in  the 
hour  of  the  power  of  darkness,  commit  suicide.  Instead 
of  this,  I  took  my  Bible;  and  alliiaqgh  it  flashed  out  in 
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letters  of  fire  my  condemnation,  still  my  heart  clung  to  it 
as  my  only  hope.  The  weather  being  quite  cold,  and 
haying  no  exercise,  I  wonld  crawl,  feet  foremost,  into  a 
hollow  log,  and  there  read,  and  weep,  and  pray.  In  this 
way  I  spent  l^ree  weekeu  My  wife  and  friends  became 
abumed  at  my  condition.  No  one  understood  my  stats 
of  mind,  and  hence  there  were  none  to  administer  c<Mn* 
fort  to  my  sin-sick  soul.  I  thought  I  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  and  despair,  with  its  gloomy  horrors^ 
was  about  settling  down,  in  all  its  sullen  power,  upon  my 
soul,  when  some  friend  put  into  my  hands  "Russers 
Qevea  Sermons."  This  book  I  read  with  the  most  thrill* 
ing  interest.  I  fairly  deyouped  its  contents,  and  endeaT- 
ored  to  find  from  it  some  gleam  of  hope— 

*'8ome  twam  of  day  to  shine  on  me, 
To  Mve  me  from  deipur;" 

and  **  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  or  good  news  from  a 
for  country,"  it  proved  a  balm  to  my  wounded  spirit. 
Hope  again  sprung  up  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  comforted 
with  the  couTiction  that  God  would  have  mercy  and 
abundantly  pardon. 

One  day  my  wife  manifested  great  anxiety  to  have  me 
go  with  her  to  a  Methodist  prayer  and  class  meeting  about 
six  miles  distant,  but  my  prejudices  were  so  strong  i^ainst 
&at  people  that  I  could  nci  think  of  such  a  thing.  Fran 
the  various  reports  I  had  heard  concerning  the  Methodists, 
I  believed  they  were  the  wcnrst  of  all  deceivers,  and,  if  pos* 
sible,  they  would  deceive  the  very  elect  themselves.  On 
my  declining  she  was  much  affeeted,  and  went  out  and 
wept  This  scene  moved  me,  and  I  relented  and  told  her 
to  get  ready,  and  I  would  get  the  horses  and  we  would 
start.  When  we  arrived  there  my  presence  seemed  to 
strike  all  with  dismay.  I  had  been  so  wicked  that  they 
had  all  given  me  up  to  Satan,  and  I  even  bore  the  cogno- 
men of  "The  Newmarket  Devil."    The  general  inquiry 
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was,  "What  has  brought  him  to  meeting?"  The  Ume 
having  arrived  for  meeting  to  commence,  it  was  opened  by 
singing  and  prayer.  I  conformed  to  the  rules,  for  I  never 
was  wicked  enough,  devil  though  I  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  to  persecute  the  righteous,  or  show  my  ill- 
breeding  and  vulgarity  by  disturbing  a  worshiping  assem- 
bly, nor  would  I  suffer  any  one  else  to  do  it  where  I  was 
without  correcting  them.  After  several  prayers,  the 
leader — Mr.  Sullivan — rose  and  said,  ''  We  are  now  gcnng 
to  hold  our  class  meeting,  and  all  who  have  enjoyed  this 
privilege  twice  or  thrice  will  please  retire,  while  those  who 
have  not  and  are  desirous  of  being  benefited  by  the  ezer* 
cises  may  remain."  I  was  anxious  to  be  benefited,  and 
being  favorably  impressed,  thus  tea,  with  the  exercises, 
concluded  to  remain.  My  wife  also  kept^  her  seat.  The 
members  of  the  class  eyed  me  very  closely,  and  I  could 
easily  tell  by  their  furtive  glsmces  that  my  room  would  be 
better  than  my  company.  The  leader,  as  is  customary 
on  such  occasions,  opened  the  speaking  exercises  by  relate 
hig  a  portion  of  his  own  experience,  in  which  he  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  his  soul.  After  this 
be  spoke  to  the  rest  in  order,  inquiring  into  their  spiritual 
prosperity ;  addressing  to  them  such  language  of  instruc- 
tion, encouragement,  or  reproof,  as  their  spiritual  states 
seemed  to  require.  It  was  a  time  of  profound  and  power- 
ful feeling ;  every  soul  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  work 
of  salvation.  I  was  astonished  beyond  all  expression. 
Instead  of  the  ranting,  incoherent  declarations  whicb  I 
had  been  told  they  made  on  such  occasions,  I  never 
heard  more  plain,  simple,  Scriptural,  common-sense,  yet 
eloquent  views  of  Christian  expeiience  in  my  life.  After 
all  the  members  had  been  spoken  to  the  leader  came  to 
me,  and,  in  a  courteous.  Christian  manner,  inquired  into 
my  religious  condition.  To  his  kind  inquiries  I  could 
only  reply  in  tears  and  mghs;  £or  I  felt  as  if  my  very 
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Iieart  would  burst  with  an  oyerwhelming  sense  of  mj 
wretched  state.  Much  sympathy  was  awakened  on  my 
behalf,  and  many  prayers  offered  to  Grod  for  my  salvation. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  we  returned  home,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  could  put  up  the  horses,  I  went  out  to  the 
woods  to  pray.  Thus  I  continued  retiring,  as  usual,  to 
the  woods,  and  spending  my  time  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tares  and  Russel's  Sermons,  and  prayer,  till  Thursday, 
which  I  set  apart  as  a  day  for  solemn  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer.  The  most  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  hollow 
log,  reading  the  Bible,  and  praying.  In  the  evening  I 
came  home,  and,  after  attending  to  some  duties,  went  out 
again  to  the  woods,  after  dark,  determined,  if  I  perished, 
to  perish  at  the  feet  of  mercy.  I  selected,  as  a  place  for 
my  supplications,  a  large  poplar-tree,  and,  getting  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  wind,  I  scraped  away  the  snow, 
^at  I  might  kneel  there.  Here  I  prayed  and  wrestled  till 
about  midnight,  when  I  felt  comforted.  My  load  of  sin 
was  gone,  and  the  sensations  of  cold  which  I  had  experi- 
enced were  also  gone.  The  weather  seemed  pleasant,  and 
balmy  as  spring.  I  arose,  and  went  home,  filled  with 
gratitude  to  God,  for  his  forgiving  mercy  and  redeeming 
love*  I  had  not  received  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit 
that  I  was  a  child  of  God,  but  yet  I  knew  my  sins  were 
pai^oned.  I  foimd  my  wife  waiting  for  me,  and  we  re- 
tired to  rest.  Just  at  the  break  of  day  I  awoke,  and  Z 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  the  gratitude  I  felt  to  God,  that 
I  was  permitted  to  awake  out  of  hell ;  and  I  thought  I 
would  express  my  feelings  to  my  wife,  when,  to  my  aston* 
ishment,  I  found  her  convulsed  in  sorrow,  and  bathed  in 
tears. 

I  immediately  arose  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  my 
bam,  to  pray.  Just  as  I  passed  the  comer  of  the  house 
on  my  way,  suddenly  God  poured  upon  me  the  Holy 
l^rit  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  a  measure,  that  I 
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fell,  my  whole  leagtb,  in  the  snow,  and  shouted,  and 
praised  God  so  loud,  that  I  was  heard  over  the  neighbor-' 
hood.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  rise,  I  returned  to  the 
house,  and  my  wife  haying  risen^  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  and  ran  round  the  house,  shouting,  "SalTationl 
salvation !  Gk>d  has  again  blessed  me  with  his  pardoning 
love."  !No  doubt  many  would  hare  said,  had  they  seen 
me,  ''This  man  is  drunk  <Mr,  crasy/'  But  I  was  not 
''drunk  wUh  wine»  wherein  is  excess;''  but  I  was  <'fiUed 
with  the  Spirit"  For  tat  hour  I  could  do  nothing  bai 
praise  the  Lord.  Whik  thus  exercised,  I  felt  as  though 
some  one  had  spoken  to  me,  "Go  preach  my  Gospel." 
I  instantly  replied,  "Yes,  Loxd,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me." 
I  did  not  stop  to  confer  with  fieah  and  blood,  but  hurried 
out,  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  my  nearest  neighbor,  and  called 
all  the  family  together,  and  told  them  aU  that  God  had 
done  for  my  soul ;  and  to  all  within  my  reach  that  day  I 
proclaimed  a  risen  Savior,  who  had  power  on  earth  to  for* 
give  sins.  This  produced  a  powerW  excitement  in  th« 
neighborhood.  The  next  morning  my  brother  William 
i^d  hia  wife,  on  their  way  to  a  Christmas  frolic,,  called, 
and  I  persuaded  them  to  alight  and  warm  themselves. 
They  assented,  and  came  in.  So  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  I  closed  the  door,  and  commenced  preaching  to 
them  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  and  related  what 
God  bad  done  for. my  soul.  At  this  they  wept;  and, 
placing  before  them  chairs,  I  told  them  to  kneel  down, 
and  I  would  pray  for  them.  They  kneeled,  and  I  poured 
out  my  soul  to  God  in  their  behalf.  This  was  the  first 
mourner's  bench  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  I  per- 
suaded them  to  abandon  their  design  of  going  to  the 
Christmas,  frolic,  and  go  home,  and  sseek  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  This  they  did,  and,  in  a  few  days,  found 
peace  in  believing.  I  then  invited  the  Methodists  to  come 
to  my  house  and  hold  prayer  meetings;  which  they  did. 
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Then  I  went  to  the  place  where  the  circuit  preacher  had 
an  appointment.  After  preaching  he  held  class  meeting ; 
at  the  close  of  which  he  gave  an  invitation  to  any  who 
wished  to  join  the  society,  on  trial,  to  c<Hne  forward  and 
gire  him  their  hand.  I  concluded  if  my  wife  would  join 
with  me,  I  would  giye  the  Methodists  a  trial,  and  if  I 
liked  them,  I  would  make  that  Church  my  home.  Ac- 
omdingly  I  went  to  my  wife,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
joixi;  and  on  her  assenting,  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
we  went  up  together.  Several  others  followed  us,  and  the 
meeting  closed. 

I  commenced,  from  this  on,  to  hold  prayer  meetings  in 
my  own  house ;  and  had  not  kept  them  up  one  month,  till 
nineteen  of  my  relatiyes  and  neighbors  experienced  relig- 
ion. In  a  short  time  a  circuit  preacher  came  into  our 
neighborhood,  and  formed  us  into  a  class  or  society,  and 
appointed  me  the  leader.  This  was  an  entirely  new  thing 
to  us  all.  We  knew  but  little  of  the  Methodists  and  their 
usages;  and  all  we  could  Jeam  from  them,  coming  as  it 
did  through  a  prejudiced  medium,  only  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  same  results  in  our  own  minds ;  but  we 
were  strangely  and  proyidentially  brought  in  the  way  of 
that  people,  and  now  were  connected  with  them  in  Church 
fellowship.  Of  those  who  composed  the  class,  none  but 
myself  and  wife  had  erer  been  in  one ;  and,  hence,  class 
meeting  to  them  was  an  entirely  novel  thing.  I  appointed 
a  class  meeting,  the  next  Sabbath,  at  my  own  house. 
When  the  day  arrived,  the  whole  surrounding  country 
appeared  to  be  on  the  move.  The  people  came  from 
every  direction,  and  filled  the  house  and  the  yard,  and 
the  lane  leading  thereto.  My  father  and  mother  both 
were  there. 

The  time  for  meeting  arrived.  With  palpitating  heart 
and  trembling  limbs,  I  arose,  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  we 
all  united  in  singing;  then  I  poured  out  my  soul  to  God 
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in  prayer,  asking  for  grace  and  wisdom,  to  enaUe  me  to 
discharge  the  onerous  duty  which  rested  like  a  mountain 
upon  me.  After  prayer  I  sang  again,  and  then  approach- 
ing my  yenerable  father,  who  had  been  years  in  the  min* 
istry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  inquired  how  his 
soul  prospered.  He  arone,  and  related  his  experienee, 
the  various  trials  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the 
wonderful  providences  of  God  in  his  behsJf.  I  then  pro^ 
eeeded  to  my  mother,  who  had  previously  been  mndb 
afflicted  at  my  having  joined  the  Methodists;  but  she 
was  a  good  woman,  and  when  she  found  that  her  views 
t>f  that  people  had  been  formed  upon  incorrect  and  preju- 
diced reports,  she  confessed  her  error,  and  gladly  ac- 
knowledged them  the  people  of  God.  From  my  parents 
I  passed  round  to  each  one  in  the  house,  talking  and 
singing,  exhorting,  and  occasionally  shouting  the  praises 
of  God.  After  having  led  all  in  the  house,  I  went  out  to 
the  yard,  and  while  passing  round  there  among  my  neigh- 
bors, telling  them  what  God  had  done  for  my  soul,  and 
how  happy  I  was  in  religion,  my  fatlier  continued  the 
meeting  in  the  house  by  singing  and  prayer.  From  the 
yard  I  passed  into  the  lane,  speaking  to  all  in  course. 
Many  would  turn  round,  and  lean  on  the  fence,  and  weep. 
Such  a  time  I  never  saw  before,  nor  have  I  seen  since. 
And  many  were  convicted,  and,  from  that  hour,  began  to 
seek  religion. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  general  class  meeting  was  held, 
I  was  required,  by  one  of  the  preachers,  to  take  a  text, 
and  try  to  preach.  This,  in  my  estimati(m,  was  getting 
along  a  little  too  fast ;  but,  as  an  obedient  son  in  the  Gbs* 
pel,  I  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  endeavored  to  exhort 
the  people.  I  had  determined  to  face  duty  at  all  hazards; 
and,  waiving  my  objections  to  the  superior  judgment  of 
one  who  had  been  in  the  work,  I  resolved  that  I  would 
try.    While  I  exhorted  sinners  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come, 
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many  wept,  and  shortly  after  were  happily  conyerted  to 
God.  I  suffered  extremely  in  mind  from  this  effort,  and 
the  enemy  came  in  npon  me  like  a  flood.  I  ran  to  the 
woods,  wept  bitterly,  and  promised  the  Lord,  if  he  would 
Ibrgire  me,  I  would  never  do  so  any  more. 

Soon  after  this  I  was  sent  for,  to  go  and  hold  a  meeting 
at  brother  Fowler's,  on  Straight  oreek,  fourteen  miles  dis- 
tant. I  dare  not  refuse,  for  my  bitter  experience  before 
had  taught  me  that  if  I  refused  to  serve  God  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  l^e  same  awful  darkness  w6uld  surround 
me.  Accordingly  I  put  on  my  hunting-shirt  and  moc- 
casins, and,  leaving  my  hunting  apparatus  at  home,  I 
started  before  day,  through  the  woods.  I  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  was  greeted  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  who  had  congregated  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  hear  the  backwoods  prsaeher,  or  rather  to  hear  the 
wild  hunter  preach.  My  soul  sank  within  me  at  the  sight, 
and  I  ran  into  Ihe  woods,  and  fbll  on  my  knees,  invddng 
God,  with  ali  my  heart,  to  grant  me  wisdom  and  strength 
for  the  great  work  before  me.  My  prayer  was,  ''O  Lord, 
thou  hast  sent  me,  and  now  I  pray  thee  to  help  me ;  for  I 
am  nothing,  and  helpless  as  a  child  1  Glorify  thyself  in 
my  great  weakness.'^  I  then  returned,  and  took  the 
stand  in  the  cabin,  and  announced  my  text  as  follows: 
"Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shaU 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Acts  iii,  19.  Al- 
diongh  I  knew  little  concerning  the  theory  of  repentance, 
yet  I  had  a  deep  and  powerful  experience.  When  I  came 
to  speak  of  conv^sion,  and  the  blotting  out  of  sin,  with 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  my  soul  fired 
with  ^e  theme,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  abroad  its  hal- 
lowed influences,  and  the  divine  power  pervaded  every 
heart,  so  that  all  the  house  were  more  or  less  affected ; 
some  shouting  salvation,  imd  others  crying  aloud  for 
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mercy.  The  meeting  lasted  till  evemag,  and  I  announced 
that,  after  a  short  intermission,  we  would  have  a  prayer- 
meeting.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  people  came 
together  again,  and»  during  the  exercises  of  singing, 
prayer,  and  exhortation,  many  were  converted,  and  one 
brother  professed  sanctification.  At  this  point  the  excite- 
ment increased,  and  several  were  taken  with  the  jerks. 
The  next  day  I  went  home  through  the  woods,  and  was 
80  happy  that  I  sung  and  shouted  alternately  during 
almost  the  entire  journey. 

About  this  time  I  was  visited  by  my  old  German  £rieiid, 
at  whose  house  I  was  converted  in  Kentucky,  and  had  a 
most  delightful  interview.  He  was  deeply  experienced  in 
the  things  of  Qod,  and  gave  me  much  important  instruc-' 
tion.  He  told  me  I  was  now  a  babe,  and  would  fre- 
quently be  alarmed,  and,  in  trying  to  walk,  would  be 
easily  thrown  down ;  but,  like  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
{  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  get  up. and  try  again ;  that 
I  must  never  suppose  that  my  temptations  and  trials 
would  be  too  great  for  me  to  encounter;  but  Ihat,  by  en- 
durance,  I  would  grow  stronger,  and  also  more  watchfuL 
•^'The  devil,''  said  he,  "is  like  the  shepherd's  dog  in  Ger- 
many. He  will  sometimes  worry  the  sheep*  but  it  teaches 
them  to  keep  up  with  the  flock."  Revivals  of  religion 
he  said  were  Hke  a  strong  wind,  which  blows  the  trees  all 
one  way,  but,  as  socmi  as  the  storm  is  over,  the  most  of 
them  will  fly  back.  He  said  I  had  to  be  drilled,  and  go 
into  the  army,  and,  as  a  faithful  soldier,  fight  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  "Now,"  said  he,  "yoa 
think  all  that  profess  religion  are  good  people;  but  there 
ftre  many  hogs  among  the  sheep,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  them ;  for  when  a  Jiog  comes  to  a  mud- 
hole,  he  will  put  his  nose  into  it,  and  gruQt,  and  lie  down 
in  it;  but  the  sheep  will  go  around  it,  as  they  do  not  like 
the  mud.    In  your  Christian  life  you  will  have  many 
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doudy  days.  Then  the  derii  will  come  to  jxm,  and  ask 
you  to  settle  accounts  wiUi  him.  He  will  accuse  you  of 
many  things,  and  try  to  make  you  behere  you  are  nothing 
but  a  painted  hypocrite,  and  never  had  any  religion.  To« 
must  not  settle  with  the  deril  at  such  times,  for,  if  you 
do,  he  will  assuredly  cheat  you ;  but  tell  him  to  go  away 
tOl  the  clouds  are  g<Hie,  and  your  soul  is  happy,  and  then 
eall  on  him."  These  witii  many  other  good  things  ha 
said  to  me,  and  they  were  of  essential  senrice  in  after  life. 

Our  c<mgregations  became  so  large  that  none  of  the 
eal>in8  in  the  ndghborhood  could  accommodate  them. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  collected  together  and  put 
up  a  meetingnhouse ;  and  the  Lord  continued  to  revive  his 
work.  During  the  month  of  Maroh  the  quarterly  meet* 
ing  was  hdd  on  our  part  of  the  old  Scioto  circuit  at  Hilk^ 
bovo.  To  this  meeting  I  resolved  to  go;  and  when  the 
time  amved,  quite  a  number  of  us  started.  Arriving  at 
^e  Booky  fork  of  Paint  creek,  we  found  the  stream  over 
its  banks,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  ford,  and  no  craft 
of  any  description  being  at  hand,  my  company  tamed 
back.  I  was  not,  however,  so  easily  discouraged.  I  had 
set  my  heart  upon  the  meeting,  and  I  was  determined  on 
getting  there,  at  all  hazards.  Biding  into  the  water, 
which  had  overflowed  the  bottoms,  I  came  to  a  tree 
which  had  been  washed  out,  and  lodged  across  the  main 
channel,  connectmg  with  another  tree  on  this  side  of  the 
eroek.  lUding  to  the  hill  out  of  the  water,  I  took  off  the 
aaddk  and  luidle,  and  turned  my  horse  loose,  then  climb* 
tng  up  a  sapling  and  bending  it  down,  I  tied  them  to  the 
top,  and  let  them  swing  up.  Then  I  waded  out  to  the 
tree,  climbed  up  it,  got  into  the  top  of  the  other,  went 
down,  passed  over,  and  waded  out  to  dry  land.  I  was 
extremely  wet  and  cold,  but  I  fell  on  my  knees,  thanked 
God,  and  went  on  my  way. 

Just  as  I  entered  the  meeting-bouse  the  presiding 
16* 
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elder-^BeT.  John  Sale — ^was  reading  his  text  from  the 
eighty-fourth  Ps&lm:  "The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield: 
the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory ;  no  good  thing  will  he 
wiUihold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly/'  I  was  greatly 
refreshed  and  benefited  by  this  discourse.  When  he  con* 
eluded,  to  my  great  astonishment,  one  of  the  preachers 
present  called  to  me  to  come  and  exhort,  and  close  the 
meeting.  I  was  orerwhelmed  for  a  moment,  and  scarcely 
knew  wjiat  to  do :  but  I  dare  not  refuse ;  so  I  went,  axA 
told  my  old  companions  in  sin  what  great  things  the  Lord 
had  done  for  my  soul,  and  what  he  was  willing  to  do  for 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  While  I  was  speaking,  the 
Lord  blessed  me  abundantly,  and  many  hard-hearted  sin- 
ners wept.  On  Sabbath  morning  the  lore-feast  was  to  be 
held.  This  was  entirely  new  to  me,  as  I  never  had  been 
in  one  before.  It  was  a  most  deeply-interesting  occasion. 
As.  one  after  another  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  Qod,  my 
soul  swelled  with  gratitude  and  joy,  and,  being  unable  to 
contain  myself  any  longer,  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and 
shouted  the  praises  of  God  with  an  overflowing  heart 
^he  excitement  at  this  pdlnt  rose  to  its  greatest  hight, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  shouts 
of  joy  and  the  cries  for  mercy.  I  thought  and  felt  as  if 
heaven  had  come  down  to  earth.  In  the  afternoon  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered ;  and  as 
I  never  had  partaken  of  this  holy  communion  before,  it 
was  a  time  of  great  self-examination,  and  deliberate,  s(d- 
emn  consecration  to  God  on  my  part.  I  was  much  blessed 
in  partaking  of  the  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  shed 
blood  of  my  Redeemer. 

A  little  circumstance  occurred  while  I  was  at  this  meet- 
ing, which  tended  wonderfully  to  confirm  my  faith  in  re- 
gard to  trust  in  God  for  temporal  blessings.  When  I  left 
home  I  had  but  fifty  cents  in  my  pocket,  which  I  was 
taking  to  Hillsboro,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  debt. 
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When  the  collection  was  taken  up  on  Sabbath,  a  straggle 
ensued  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  I  should  throw  it  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord  or  reserve  it  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  just  debt.  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  payment 
of  one  debt  would  cancel  another.  On  the  subject  of  my 
indebtedness  to  the  Gospel  there  was  no  doubt;  but  as  I 
could  not  meet  both  demands  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
suggested  that  I  pay  the  man  to  whom  I  owed  the  sum  I 
possessed  first.  At  the  same  time  it  was  suggested  that  I 
contribute  it  to  the  support  of  the  6k>spel  and  trust  tiie 
Lord.  The  latter  suggestion  prevailed,  and  I  threw  it 
into  the  Lord's  treasury.  The  next  morning  a  man  came 
to  me  who  owed  me  a  dollar  and  a  half,  a  debt  which  I 
had  long  regarded  as  lost,  and  never  expected  to  receive 
one  cent.  I  then  said  instantly,  ''Here  is  my  fifty  cents 
and  a  dollar  in  the  bargain."  So  I  paid  my  debt  and  real- 
ised that  they  who  trust  in  God  shall  never  be  c<m* 
founded. 

From  this  meeting  I  returned  home,  found  my  bridle 
and  saddle  where  I  had  lefl  them,  and  my  horse  in  the 
stable.  About  this  time  my  old  associates,  who  had  tried 
every  scheme  to  get  me  back  to  the  beggarly  elements  of 
t£e  world,  as  a  last  resort  thought  they  would  try  perse* 
cution.  They  sought  to  lay  every  temptation  in  my  way, 
and  on  all  occasions  abused  and  slandered  me  for  the  pur** 
pose  of  rousing  me  to  anger.  The  grace  of  God,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient,  and  failing  to  accomplish  their  purpo- 
ses they  beeame  divided  among  themselves.  On  one 
occasion  a  wicked  man  came,  to  the  place  where  I  was 
working  on  the  road,  in  company  with  the  neighbors  of 
Ihe  district,  and  pushing  me  violently,  cursed  me  foar 
a  Methodist  dog.  I  stepped  away,  and  said  nothing.  At 
this  anol^r  man  stepped  up  to  the  one  who  had  abused 
me  and  cursed  him  for  a  coward,  remarking,  "Six  months 
ago  you  would  no  more  have  dared  to  do  what  you  have 
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done  to  Fmlej,  than  you  would  to  put  your  head  m  the 
fire ;  for  he  would  have  knodced  all  your  teeth  down  your 
throat  in  an  instant;  and  if  you  inault  him  again  I  will 
whip  you  like  a  dog."  This  same  man  went,  on  election 
day,  to  another  fellow  who  was  in  the  halnt  of  abusing 
me  by  the  most  opprobrious  ^ithets,  and  said  to  him,  "B., 
the  Methodists  had  a  eouncil  last  night,  and  haye  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  inasmuch  as  you  are  constantly  abna* 
mg  Finley,  that  if  you  do  so  again  they  have  giyen  him 
the  liberty  to  give  you  a  sound  flagging,  and  4hey  will  not 
Churoih  him  for  it.  Now>  I  advise  you  as  a  friend,  if  yoa 
wish  to  keep  a  whole  hide,  to  keep  out  of  his  way."  Al 
night  he  told  me  he  had  seen  B.,  and  related  what  he  had 
said  to  him.  I  told  him  he  did  wrong,  for  the  Methodists 
had  done  no  such  a  tiling.  He  said  he  knew  that,  but 
he  was  determined  to  cool  the  fellow  off.  I  give  the^e 
incidents  as  a  specimen  <rf  some  of  the  trials  I  had  to  e^- 
counter  in  the  onset  of  my  career  as  a  Christian. 

I  was  greatly  exercised,  at  times,  about  my  call  to 
preach,  and  passed  through  some  of  the  most  serere  con- 
flicts, lasting  for  whole  weeks  together.  I  still  held  prayer 
meetings  and  exhorted,  and  occasionally  tried  to  preach* 
My  fiather  had  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  hk" 
quently  lectured  and  preached.  On  one  occasion,  at  our 
meeting,  he  ^ed  to  reconcile  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  im- 
puted righteousness  with  Wesley's  teaching,  and  put  a 
construction  on  Wesley's  words  which,  whether  legitimate 
ot  not,  was  not  Methodistic,  according  to  my  notion  of 
things.  As  soon  as  he  was  through,  I  rose  in  the  congre- 
gation and  said,  "Father,  you  can  no  more  reconcile  Cal- 
vin and  Wesley  than  you  can  darkness  and  light,  or  error 
and  truth,  and  there  is  no  use  of  your  trying  to  do  so. 
Pennit  me  to  say,  if  you  are  a  Methodist  be  one,  and  if 
you  are  a  Calyinist  be  one,  for  I  want  truth  to  |«erittl 
«very«whei«,  and  every  man  to  be  really  what  he  is." 
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I  felt  somewhat  unpleasant  concerning  this  attack  on 
my  father,  but  I  bad  great  zeal  for  the  truth  which  bad 
made  me  free.  This  Scripture  was  also  applied  to  my 
mind:  ''He  that  loTeth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  After  many  bard  struggles 
of  mind  in  regard  to  giving  myself  up  exclusively  to 
the  work  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  settled  into  an 
acquiescence  to  the  Diyine  will.  I  thought  I  could 
labor  as  a  local  preacher  around  the  country,  and  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  domestic  life ;  and  yet  I 
kit  if  it  was  woe  with  me  if  I  did  not  preach  the  Gospel, 
that  the  same  necessity  which  droye  me  into  the  field 
would  compel  me  to  constant  labor. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

ITINBRAVT    I.I7B, 

Oh  the  solicitatioa  of  maay,  friencU,  and  ibe  «ig6iit 
request  of  .Rev.  John  8ale,  the  piesidiog  elder,  I  con^ 
sented,  for  a  short  tim^,  to  travel  the  Scioto  cAt^uit.  ] 
left  home  on  the  first  daj  of  May,  180^,  hoping  that  in 
the  fall  there  would  be  no  need  of  my  poor  senrioes^  »nd 
I  could  return  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  domestic  life.  M7 
first  appointment  was  at  the  house  of  brother  William 
Lucas.  When  the  hour  for  meeting  arrived,  I  went  to 
the  woods  and  prayed  most  devoutly  that  no  one  might 
come  to  the  meeting;  but  my  prayer  was  not  answered, 
for  the  people  came  from  all  directions,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  cross  was  so  heavy  it  would  crush  me  to  the 
earth.  Nevertheless,  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  up  and  bear 
it ;  and  although  my  sermon  was  without  form  and  Void, 
yet  God  blessed  the  blundering  effort  and  gave  me  favor 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  I  went  on  to  the  next  appoint- 
ment, and  attended  to  the  duties  of  a  traveling  preacher, 
but  had  no  comfort.  My  mind,  for  three  weeks,  was  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  enemy,  and  alternated  between 
hope  and  despair.  Thus  I  continued  till  I  arrived  at  West 
Union,  and  here  a  fresh  trial  awaited  me.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  brother  ShultE's  house,  and  when  I  rose  up 
to  commence  the  exercises,  who  should  confront  me  but 
Mr.  John  Campbell,  a  lawyer,  subsequently  a  judge  but 
now  deceased,  who  had  come  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
"taking  down  my  sermon  in  short  hand  1  He  was  one  of 
my  former  most  intimate  Mends.    My  thoughts  became 
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eonfftsed;  all  my  arrangements  passed  away  from  my 
memory.  Had  I  not  been  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
too  strong  to  be  oTercome  by  any  temporal  consideration* 
I  never  would  have  undertaken  to  preacb  at  that  time. 
But  I  had  passed  the  Bubicon — ^had  given  myself  wholly 
to  the  Lord,  and  was  not  going  to  take  back  what  I  had 
done.  Lifting  my  heart  to  God  for  grace  and  strength,  I 
commenced.  I  knew  that,  al^ough  in  some  of  the  sci- 
ences he  was  greatly  my  superior,  in  the  science  of  salva- 
tion I  had  the  advantage,  and  could  instruct  him  in  things 
concerning  which  he  knew  nothing.  I  ncoordingly  took  a 
passage  of  Scripture  which  led  me  to  speak  of  the  new 
birtii,  and  this  opened  up  the  way  for  me  to  give  a  relation 
of  my  e^erienee,  and  to  show  the  goodness  and  power 
of  Gk>d  as  manifested  in  my  conversion.  The  sermon 
seemed  to  make  a  good  impression  on  all  in  the  house» 
and  many  were  excited  to  tears* 

I  continued  to  travel  and  preach  without  any  license 
whatever  till  August,  when  a  camp  meeting  was  held  on 
Benjamin  Turner's  place^  in  the  valley  of  Paint  ereek» 
where  I  received  license  as- a  local  preacher  in  due  form 
from  the  quarterly  meeting  conference,  and  my  papers 
were  made  out  and  signed  by  the  Biev.  John  Sale.  The 
same  c<mferenoe  recommended  me  as  a  suitable  person  to 
be  received  on  trial  into  the  travehng  connection.  While 
the  preachers  were  gone  to  the  annual  conference,  I  con^ 
tinued  on  the  circuit,  filling  the  appointments  in  regular 
order.  Every  day  I  prayed  most  fervently  that  if  it  was 
not  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  devote  myself  exclu- 
sively to  the  woHe  of  the  ministry,  that  he  would  shut  the 
door  against  me  at  conference,  and  I  very  much  desired 
that  such  a  result  would  happen.  Having  finished  my 
round  I  turned  my  face  homeward,  but  I  had  no  sooner 
reached  my  residence  than  my  wife  informed  me  that 
brother  Oollins  had  passed  on  his  way  from  conferenec^ 
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and  had  left  a  few  lines  for  me.  My  heart  beat  violentiy 
as  I  opened  and  read  the  contents  of  the  letter.  It  stated 
that  I  was  appointed  to  Wills  Creek  circuit,  to  travel 
alone.  Can  it  be  possible,  thought  I,  that  the  iHshop  has 
sent  me  to  that  charge  alone,  with  all  mj  igncnrance  and 
inexperience?  The  nearest  appointment  on  the  circuit, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  home,  and  to  raoTe 
my  family  that  distance  would  be  a  considerable  under* 
taking ;  beside  my  utter  want  of  qualification  to  superin- 
tend a  circuity  made  me  feel  extremely  unpleasant.  A 
great  conflict  arose  in  my  mind,  whether  I  should  go  or 
not.  I  supposed  the  bishop  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  the  partiality 
of  my  friends  induced  him  to  make  an  appointment  which 
never  would  have  resulted  from  personal  knowledge  of  my 
incapacity.  I  took  the  whole  subject  before  the  Lord  in 
prayer.  After  family  worship  I  went  into  the  loom-house 
and  commenced  praying  to  Qod  to  give  me  some  sure 
indication  in  regard  to  his  will  in  this  matter.  I  wrestled 
all  night  in  supplication,  but  found  no  relief.  Morning 
came,  and  I  went  into  my  house  and  sat  down  by  the 
table,  on  which  was  the  family  Bible,  almost  distraeted. 
I  asked  the  Lord,  if  there  was  a  promise  in  that  book 
which  would  give  me  direction  and  settle  the  xloubtful 
state  of  my  mind,  to  direct  me  to  it.  On  opening  the 
Bible,  the  first  passage  on  which  my  eyes  fell  was  Deuter* 
onomy  xxxiii,  25:  *'  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass ;  and 
as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  This  promise  was 
applied  to  my  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  tremendous 
power,  and  I  shouted  and  praised  God  with  all  my  soul. 
My  doubts  and  fears  all  left  me,  and  I  told  my  beloved 
wife  that  I  now  had  faith  to  believe  that  God  would  take 
care  of  me  and  guide  me  aright. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  all  things  in  readiness  Tpre** 
pared  to  start  for  my  circuit.    I  shall  never  forget  the 
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parting  soene.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  world  and  part  from  all  my  relatives,  and  wife,  and 
little  daughter  forever.  After  prayer  I  rose,  embraced 
&em  all,  mounte4  my  horse,  and  started.  After  riding 
some  distance,  I  came  to  a  point  where  the  road  diverged, 
and  desiring  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  loved  ones  behind, 
I  turned  and  saw  them  weeping.  It  was  a  severe  strug- 
gle with  nature,  but  graoe  proved  triumphant,  and  I  jour* 
neyed  on* 

Several  days'  travel  brought  me  to  Zanesville,  the  prin- 
cipal appointment  on  my  circuit.  When  I  arrived  in  town 
it  was  raining  hard.  In  lieu  of  an  overcoat,  to  protect  me 
from  the  storm,  I  had  procured  a  blanket,  and  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  I  thrust  my  head  through  it  and 
found  it  a  good  protection.  Biding  up  to  the  door  of  one 
of  the  principal  Methodists  of  the  place,  I  asked  for  lodg- 
ings, informing  the  brother  that  the  conference  had  sent 
me  there  as  the  preacher.  Eyeing  me  closely  from  head 
to  foot,  he  replied,  ''You  look  like  any  thing  else  than  a 
preacher."  I  told  him  he  should  not  judge  too  rashly,  as 
he  might,  perhaps,  think  better  of  me  on  a  closer  exam- 
ination, and  I  suggested  the  propriety,  at  least,  of  his  giv- 
ing me  a  fair  trial.  To  this  he  assented,  and  I  tarried 
with  him.  The  next  day  being  Sabbath,  I  preached,  in 
the  morning,  in  the  log  court-house,  and,  after  leading  the 
class,  rode  six  miles  to  brother  Joseph's,  where  I  preached 
again  in  the  afternoon  and  met  class. 

Wills  Creek  circuit  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  James 
Watts,  and  was  computed  to  be  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  round.  Its  route  was  as  follows :  Beginning  at 
Zanesville  and  running  east,  it  embraced  all  the  settle- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  Wheeling  road,  on  to  Salt  creek 
and  the  Buffalo  fork  of  Wills  creek;  thence  down  to 
Cambridge  and  Leatherwood,  on  Stillwater;  thence  to 
Bamesville    and    Mcnristown;    thence    down    Stillwater, 
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ineluding  all  the  branches  on  which  there  were  settlements, 
to  the  mouth ;  thence  up  the  Tuscarawas,  through  New 
Philadelphia,  to  One-leg  Nimishilling;  thence  up  Sandy 
to  Canton,  and  on  to  Carter's ;  thence  to  Sugar  creek,  and 
down  said  creek  to  the  mouth ;  thence  down  the  Tusca-  ^ 
rawas  to  William  Butts's,  and  thence  down  to  the  mouth 
of  Whitewoman ;  thence,  after  crossing  the  river,  includ- 
mg  all  the  settlements  of  the  Wapatomica,  down  to  Zancs* 
ville,  the  place  of  beginning. 

I  entered  upon  this  work  with  great  fear  and  trembling. 
No  where,  in  all  the  round,  could  I  find  a  place  for  my 
family  to  live,  and  hence  I  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
building  a  cabin,  which  I  located  on  the  Leatherwood  fork 
of  Wills  creek,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Barnesville.  Af- 
ter getting  it  ready  for  occupancy,  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
requesting  him  to  bring  my  family,  and  after  a  separation 
of  four  months  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again. 
We  took  possession  of  our  humble  cabin,  twelve  by  four- 
teen feel,  which  proved  suflSciently  capacious,  as  we  had 
notliing  but  a  bed  and  soiie  wearing  apparel.  My  funds 
being  all  exhausted,  I  sold  the  boots  off  my  feet  to  pur- 
chase provisions  with ;  and  after  making  all  the  prepara- 
tion that  I  could  to  render  my  family  comfortable,  started 
out  again  upon  my  circuit,  to  be  absent  four  weeks. 

Instead  of  taking  a  circuitous  route  to  reach  my  ap- 
pointments, I  proceeded  across  the  country  through  the 
woods,  and  after  traversing  hills  and  vales,  without  a  path 
to  guide  me,  I  was  thrown  considerably  out  of  my  course. 
About  sunset  I  struck  a  trace  leading  from  Cambridge  to 
Cadiz,  and  night  overtaking  me  as  I  was  following  this 
path,  I  came  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  Irish  gentleman,  a 
Roman  Catholic.  On  entering  this  habitation  in  the 
woods,  I  foimd  the  family  at  their  evening  repast.  They 
occupied  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  calf,  which  was 
busy  eating  a  mess  of  pumpkins,  occupied  the  other.     I 
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iras  invited  to  joui  in  the  evening  meal,  which  I  did  with 
good  relish,  as  I  had  eaten  nothing  during  the  day.  After 
supper  was  ended  I  asked  the  old  gentleman  in  regard  to 
his  nativity,  his  religious  profession,  etc.  On  his  inform- 
ing me  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  inquired  how  he 
got  along  without  his  confession.  At  this  he  became  vis- 
ibly agitated,  and  informed  me  he  had  not  seen  a  priest 
for  years;  but  that  he  was  laying  up  money  to  go  to 
Pittsburg  to  obtain  absolution.  I  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  experienced  the  new  birth,  or  if  he  had  been 
bom  again.  To  this  question  he  seemed  unable  to  give 
an  answer,  and  manifested  still  more  uneasiness.  He 
asked  me  what  I  meant ;  for,  said  he,  ''I  am  now  seventy 
years  old,  and  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life." 
Becoming  alarmed  he  called  his  son  John.  I  told  him  he 
need  not  be  excited,  as  I  would  do  him  no  harm.  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  was  a  minister.  I  told  him  I  tried  to 
speak  to  the  people  and  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation 
by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chjrist.  The  whole  family 
seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  conversation;  but  I  spoke 
kindly  to  them ;  and  after  their  fears  were  somewhat  qui- 
eted I  took  out  my  Bible,  and  reading  a  part  of  the  third 
ehapter  of  John,  I  spent  an  hour  in  explaining  to  them 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth.  The  family 
listened  to  all  I  had  to  say  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion, and  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  their  sighs  and 
tears.     After  prayer  we  all  retired  to  rest  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  previous  to  leaving,  the  old  gentleman 
invited  me  to  preach  for  the  neighborhood  when  I  came 
round  the  next  time,  which  I  promised  to  do,  enjoining  on 
him  and  his  family  the  necessity  of  prayer  to  God. 

Nothing  worthy  of  particular  note  occurred  till  I  re- 
turned to  this  house.  I  found,  at  the  time  appointed,  a 
large  collection  of  people,  and  preached  to  them  salvation 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.     The  Lord  attended  his  word  with 
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pow^r  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  many  were  awakened, 
and  a  good  work  began.  Soon  after  the  old  gentienaan 
experienced  religion,  and  also  his  son  John;  and  they, 
with  other  members  of  the  family,  joined  the  Church. 
The  father  lired  a  consistent  life  and  died  a  happy  deaths 
and  the  son  became  a  talented  and  useful  ezhorter. 

Many  were  the  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter  in  trayel- 
ing  this  circuit.  The  country  was  new,  and  the  people 
were  generally  ignorant  and  wicked.  Sometimes  while 
trying  to  preach,  they  would  interrupt  me  by  cursings  and 
mockings,  and  frequently  they  would  threaten  me  with 
chastisement,  but  none  of  these  things  moved  me.  My 
want  of  experience  and  conscious  inability  to  preach  the 
Gospel  as  a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  led  me 
to  seek,  with  great  earnestness,  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  devote  every  spare  hour  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  My  place  of  study  was  the  forest, 
and  my  principal  text-books  the  Bible,  Discipline,  doc- 
trinal tracts,  and  the  wotks  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher. 
Often,  while  in  the  woods  reading  my  Bible  on  my  knees, 
and  praying  to  God  for  the  wisdom  that  cometh  down 
from  above,  was  my  heart  comforted.  My  feeble  efforts 
were  abundantly  blessed,  and  many  seals  were  given  to 
my  ministry.  The  Lord  revived  his  work  at  several  ap- 
pointments and  opened  my  way,  giving  me  access  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  At  one  time  Z  made  an  appointment 
on  Sugar  creek,  but  when  I  came  to  it  there  was  no  house 
for  me  to  preach  in.  Accordingly  I  called  the  people 
together  under  ia,  large  oak  in  a  small  prairie.  The  people, 
however,  would  not  come  near  me,  but  stood  in  the  plum 
bushes  around,  and  I  preached  to  them,  in  their  hiding- 
places,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  resurrection.  At  my  second 
appointment  they  seemed  less  fearful,  and  I  gained  so 
much  on  their  confidence  that  I  ventured  to  make  an  ap* 
pointment  for  my  next  round  at  Mr.  Cory's  house. 
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Wben  I  arriyed  the  people  bad  collected,  and  after 
preaching  to  them,  I  proposed  holding  class  meeting.  I 
began  with  an  old  German,  named  Baker,  and  afterward 
spoke  to  his  son  Jacob.  While  talking  to  Jacob,  the  old 
man  exclaimed,  ''Jake,  if  you  and  I  don't  do  petter,  de 
tivel  yill  come  and  dakes  us  poth."  He  then  wept  bit- 
terly. At  this  the  divine  power  came  down  upon  the_ 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  many  were  awakened  and  con- 
Terted  to  God.  I  formed  a  class,  and  appointed  brother 
Corey  the  leader. 

At  another  time,  while  preaching  at  brother  Butt's,  a 
German  woman  became  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  lost 
condition  as  a  onner,  aind  it  seemed,  so  great  was  her  dis- 
tress of  mind,  that  she  would  go  into  despair.  Her  bus* 
band  said  I  had  bewitched  her,  and  he  was  determined  to 
shoot  me,  not  for  a  witch,  but  a  wizard.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  loaded  his  rifle  with  a  charmed  bullet,  and  went 
two  miles  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  me.  Having 
reached  the  point  in  the  road  which  I  had  to  pass,  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  bushes,  and  awaited  my  arrival. 
He  was  not  long,  however,  in  this  position,  mi  his  mind 
was  filled  with  dreadful  thoughts;  horrid  visions  floated 
before  his  excited  imagination;  demon  shapes  gathered 
aroimd  him«  and  he  fled  precipitately  for  home,  in  as 
much  distress  as  his  poor  wife.  They  sent  for  brother 
Yttlgamode  and  his  wife  to  come  and  pray  for  them, 
which  they  did,  and  soon  both  experienced  religion ;  and 
[  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them  into  the  Church. 

A  painful  incident  occurred  about  this  time.  A  brothei 
8.,  who  had  been  appointed  leader  of  the  class  at  White 
Eyes  Plains,  with  stime  of  the  members  of  his  class,  was 
induced  to  go  to  a  horse-race,  where  they  became  intoxi- 
cated. Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  sick,  and,  while  suf- 
fering undej  disease,  he  made  many  promises,  if  the  Lord 
would  spare  his  life,  to  do  better.  The  Lord  heard  hb 
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TOWS ;  the  disease  was  rebuked,  and  bis  bealib  began  to 
return.  Before,  however,  be  was  fuUj  restored,  be  went 
to  a  corn-busking,  and  was  again  overcome  hj  strong 
drink.  He  was  carried,  in  a  state  of  intoxteation,  into 
tbe  bouse,  and  laid  on  a  bed;  and  no  further  attention 
was  paid  to  him  till  after  supper,  whan  the  party  began  to 
elear  tbe  room  for  a  dance.  Tbe  room  being  small,  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  bed;  but  when  they  came  to 
wake  S.  from  his  drunken  slumbers,  they  found  him  dead. 
His  soul  had  been  summoned  away.  What  an  awful 
warning  to'  backsliders  and  drunkards  1  Reader,  have 
you  departed  from  God  by  sin  and  transgression?  Re- 
turn, O  return  speedily,  lest  you  be  filled  with  your  oWH 
ways.  Remember  God  will  not  always  be  mocked.  H»ve 
you  been  in  tbe  habit  of  drinking?  Quit  it  instantly;  go 
not  where  it  is;  ''taste  not,  touch  not,  handle  not,''  or 
yon  are  gone  forever^  O,  ''look  not  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  its  color  in  the  cup,  when  It 
moveth  itself  aright;  for  at  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent^ 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder."  Death  and  damnation  are 
in  the  maddening  draught;  liiereforey  fly  from  the  insidi« 
0U8  destroyer. 

Another  alarming  judgment  occurred  in  the  case  of 
M.  P.  about  this  time.  He  had  embraced  infidelity,  and 
was  a  boasting  disciple  of  Tom  Paine.  On  a  public  occa- 
sion he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  was  a  deliberate  enemy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  only  live  to  expose  him  and 
his  religion ;  confirming  the  declaration  by  several  awful 
oaths  and  imprecations.  The  following  week  he  became 
suddenly  deranged,  and  became  such  a  furious  madman 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  in  close  confinement. 
His  haggard  features  and  demon-like  scowl  were  truly 
terrific,  and  his  language  was  horrible  and  blasphemous 
beyond  expression.  He  raved  as  though  torn  by  a  thou- 
fland  furies,  gnashed  his  teeth»  and  gnawed  his  blasphe- 
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mous  tongue,  till  exhausted  nature  yielded,  and  be  gave 
up  the  ghost.  I  was  invited  to  preach  his  funeral ;  and» 
in  the  fear  of  God,  I  endeavored  to  make  what  improve- 
ment I  could  of  so  awful  a  scene.  It  is  not  strange  that 
those  who  abuse  their  reason  in  denying  the  existence  of 
a  Gk>d,  should  lose  its  proper  exercise^  any  more  than  that 
those  who  abuse  any  physical  organ  should  lose  its  use. 
Once  after  preaching  at  White  Eyes  Plains,  a  mes* 
senger  came  to  me  and  said  there  was  a  poor  woraan^ 
who  lived  about  fivo  miles  distant,  who  was  anxious  to 
see  me.  Accordingly  I  went,  and,  on  arriving,  found  her 
in  an  open  cabin,  surrounded  by  four  helpless  children, 
all  in  the  deepest  poverty.  Her  husband  had  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  woods,  a  short  distance  from  the  rude» 
unfinished  cabin  which  he  had  tried  to  rear  for  his  family. 
My  sympathies,  already  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
family,  were  hightened  in  their  intensity  by  the  widow'A 
Bad  tale  of  woe.  All  the  money  I  had  in  the  world  wa« 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  What  to  do  I  knew  not 
It  occurred  to  me,  that  my  thick,  new,  cloth  kggins, 
which  I  wore  over  my  buckskin  pants,  would  make  the 
eldest  son  a  good,  warm  coat;  and  I  was  about  untying 
them,  when  it  was  suggested  that  I  could  not  possibly  de 
without  them;  besides  it  was  raining  and  cold,  and  I 
would  be  much  exposed ;  I,  however,  overcame  the  tempt* 
ation,  pulled  off  the  leggins,  and  gave  them  to  the  mother, 
telling  her  to  make  a  coat  out  of  them  for  her  son ;  and 
then,  giving  her  the  small  sum  of  money,  and  praying 
with  the  family,  I  departed.  I  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
yards  from  that  desolate  habitation  till  the  Lord  poured 
down  upon  me  a  blessing,  and  I  shouted  and  traveled  on 
in  the  rain.  As  night  approached  I  reached  the  mouth 
of  Whitewoman,  which  I  crossed,  and  stopped  at  a  tav- 
ern. I  told  the  tavern-keeper  I  would  like  to  stop  with 
him,  but  had  nothing  to  pay.    He  took  my  horse,  and. 
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after  putting  bixn  in  the  stable,  he  came  in  and  asked  me 
ivho  I  was.  I  gave  him  my  name  and  vocation.  While 
I  was  drying  my  pants  by  the  fire,  sapper  was  announced, 
which  I  ate  with  great  relish.  After  prayers,  and  conver- 
sation on  a  variety  of  topics,  I  went  to  bed.  While  sit- 
ting, in  the  morning,  by  the  fire,  tryiqg  to  rub  some  plia- 
bility into  my  now  dry  and  hard  leather  breeches,  the 
landlord  came  in  and  presented  me  with  a  fine  pair  of 
new  leggins,  and  a  dollar  in  the  bargain.  This  kind  act 
so  filled  me  with  gratitude  to  God  that  I  made  the  bar- 
room ring  with  shouts  of  praise.  I  realized  the  truth  of 
that  proverb,  ''He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor,  lendeth  to 
the  Lord;  and  he  shall  be  repaid  agun/' 

Some  time  in  June  the  Rev.  James  Quinn — ^the  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  district — sent  brother  John  Strange,  of 
blessed  memory,  to  travel  with  me.  He  was  then  quite 
a  youth,  and  had  just  entered  the  field  as  an  itinerant 
preacher.  His  person  was  tall  and  slender,  but  graceful^ 
and  his  manners  prepossessing  and  engaging.  Although 
he  could  not  wear  the  armor  of  Saul,  he  soon  learned  te 
use  the  sling  of  David  with  admirable  dexterity.  He  war 
unassutuing  and  modest  in  all  his  deportment  to  his  supe- 
riors ;  kind  and  conciliatory  in  all  his  bearing  to  his  equals, 
and  affectionate  and  amiable  to  all.  He  possessed  a  voice 
of  unusual  sweetness,  compass,  and  power.  His  singir^ 
would  entrance  the  hearts  of  listening  thousands ;  and  I 
have  witnessed  its  effect  as  the  silvery  tones  would  rise,  and 
swell,  and  fall  upon  the  ear,  like  strains  from  heaven.  He 
was  not  a  literary  man,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
term;  but,  like  the  backwoods  preachers  of  those  days, 
was  self-taught;  and,  by  deep  communion  with  himself, 
^d  nature,  and  God,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  hu. 
man  nature  and  the  springs  of  human  action,  that  ena 
bled  him  to  wield  a  vast  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
thousands  who  crowded  together  to  hang  upon  the  elo- 
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luence  of  Ms  £ps.  He  was  one  of  nature's  orators. 
Wlien  inspired  with  bis  theme,  his  eye  kindled  with  nn* 
earthly  fire,  and  his  whole  face  gleamed  with  a  heavenly 
radiance.  When  he  described  heayen,  which  he  always 
did  in  the  beautiful  and  impressive  imagery  of  the  Bible, 
the  mind  seemed  transported  to  that  bright  world,  and  to 
wander,  with  rapture, 

« Among  the  bowers,  and  bj  the  streams 
Of  heareii's  deUghtfol  shora." 

When  he  would  describe  the  dying  Christian,  so  vividly 
would  he  bring  before  the  mind  the  triumphs  of  the  part- 
ing scene,  that,  like  Bunyan  when  he  saw  Christian  and 
Faithful  enter  the  celestial  gate,  you  would  be  constrained 
to  wish  yourself  with  them  in  that  hour.  When,  by  him, 
the  violated  law  spoke  out  its  thunders,  he  would  rise  to 
an  awful  sublimity;  his  brow  would  gather  blackness; 
his  eye  dart  fire ;  and,  with  the  quick  and  significant  ges- 
ture of  his  hand,  be  would  indicate  the  doom  of  the 
finaUy  impenitent,  and  startle  the  most  hardened  from 
their  seats.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  love  of  the  world, 
and  literally  to  have  forsaken  all  for  Christ*  His  whole 
80vi  was  in  his  work ;  and  having  but  one  object,  he  was 
concentrating  all  his  powers  in  its  pursuit.  I  at  once  took 
him  to  my  heart,  and  found  him  a  faithful  and  aflfectian- 
ate  co-laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Our  hearts 
were  always  in  unison ;  and  we  never  exchanged  an  un- 
pleasant word  or  look  for  upward  of  twenty  years'  labor 
and  acquaintance.  He  entered  the  ministry  and  pursued 
the  work  of  an  itinerant,  as  all  young  men  who  enter  the 
field  should  do.  Who  ever  heard  John  Strange  say,  "My 
work  is  too  hard,"  or,  '*  My  circuit  is  too  poor  ?"  Although 
he  had  a  slender  frame  and  feeble  constitution,  subject  to 
many  afflictions,  he  seldom  ever  lost  an  appointment. 
Sick  or  well,  he  continued  in  the  work,  trusting  in  God, 
and  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  sonls.    He  had  taken  his 
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charge,  and  had  resolved  onlj  to  lay  it  down  with  his 
body,  ceasing  to  work  only  when  he  ceased  to  lire.  He 
was  my  first  colleague,  my  true  yoke-fellow,  my  bosom 
friend.  But  he  has  done  the  errand  of  his  Master,  and 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  He  fought  a  good  fight, 
finished  his  course,  kept  the  faith,  and  obtained  the  crown 
of  eternal  life.  After  traveling  thirteen  years  in  the  Ohio 
conference,  he  was  transferred  to  Indiana,  where  he 
labored  eight  or  nine  years,  and  died  in  Indianapolis  ia 
1832.  Twenty-two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord;  and  many  in  eternity's  morning 
will  hail  him  as  their  herald  to  the  land  of  bliss.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  he  sent  me  the  following  message : 
*'Tell  my  old  friend,  brother  Finley,  that  all  is  well.  I 
shall  soon  be  at  home.  Glory  to  God  for  the  prospect  I 
have  of  meeting  him  there  1"  Yes,  sainted  one,  I  shall 
soon  meet  you  in  that  upper,  better  sanctuary.  I  feel 
that  the  frosts  of  fifty  winters,  in  the  hard-fought  field  of 
itinerant  life,  will  soon  cause  me  to  fade  like  the  leaf  of 
an  Indian  summer;  and  I  shall  sleep  with  my  fathers  and 
brothers  on  the  bosom  of  my  Savior  and  my  God. 

The  first  camp  meeting  ever  held  in  this  region  of  coun- 
try was  on  the  land  of  Mr.  James  Clark,  on  Tuscarawas 
river.  This  meeting  produced  a  grea.t  excitement  among 
All  classes  of  people;  and  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  4<»  attend  it^  The  Moravians,  who  resided  a  short 
distanoe  above,  were  prohibited,  by  their  good  old  priest, 
from  attending;  but,  notwithstanding  aU  the  admonitions 
to  prevent  their  attendance,  when  the  time  arrived  for 
holding  the  meeting,  many  were  there.  Quite  a  number 
of  tliese  people  experienced  religion;  and  so  powerful 
yraa  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  multi- 
tudes were  converted,  and  hundreds  went  away  deeply 
and  powerfully  convicted  on  accoimt  of  their  sins.  As 
usual  on  all  such  occasions,  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
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developed.  Inroads  made  on  tbe  territory  of  darkness 
will  always  ezeite  a  sturdy  conflict  with  the  powers 
thereof;  and  the  resistance  to  truth  and  righteousness 
more  risihlj  manifests  itself  during  a  reviyal  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  power  and  genuineness  of  a  work  of 
God  may  be  usually  measured  by  the  opposition  it  meets 
with  from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The  work 
of  the  Lord,  however,  went  on,  and  the  cause  of  Christ 
triumphed  gloriously. 

An  incident  occurred  on  this  circuit  in  reference  to  our 
rules,  which  I  will  relate.  At  Lemuel  Joseph's  the  class- 
leader  had  permitted  a  Lutheran,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Bowers,  to  meet  in  class  from  time  to  time,  and  have  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  though  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber, and  refused  to  join,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  if  he 
should  leave  the  Lutheran  Church  and  join  any  other,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  perjury.  His  wife,  also  a  Lutheran, 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  and  enjoying  the  same  priv* 
ileges.  When  I  came  to  lead  the  class,  I  told  them  they 
oould  not  remain  unless  they  wou]d  join  the  Churchy 
and  they  must  leave.  They  went  away  much  afBicted, 
and  the  whole  class  felt  offended  at  me  for  the  procedure. 
I  told  them  they  must  not  blame  me.  If  they  had  any 
&ult  to  find,  they  must  attack  the  rules  of  the  Church, 
which  forbade  their  remaining;  and  besides,  they  must 
think  me  faithless  to  my  trust,  as  the  administrator  of 
Discipline,  if  I  would  permit  the  rules  to  be  violated  un- 
der my  own  eye,  when  I  had  the  power  to  prevent  it. 
When  I  came  round  again  Mr.  Bowers  and  wife  and 
mother  were  there  again.  After  preaching  I  told  them, 
as  before,  that  unless  they  intended  to  join  the  Church, 
they  must  retire  while  we  held  class.  At  this  the  old 
lady  left,  but  the  old  gentleman  remained.  While  the 
meeting  progressed,  the  Lord  manifested  himself  to  the 
people  in  great  power,  and  we  had  a  glorious  time,  so 
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that  the  old  lady,  who  was  an  attentive  listener  <m  ili« 
outside,  thrust  open  the  door,  exclaimmg  with  a  loud 
voice,  ''My  God,  I  can  stay  out  no  longer  1"  That  day 
they  all  joined  the  class,  and  we  bad  a  season  of  great 
rejoicing.  The  members  who  were  dissatisfied  at  tbe 
stand  I  had  previously  taken  in  carryin|^  out  the  rules, 
now  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  did  just  right." 

Some  years  after  I  stopped  to  see  the  old  people.  As  I 
approached  the  house,  old  brother  Bowers  was  standing 
inside  the  bars;  I  said  to  him,  '^Brother  Bowers,  please  let 
down  the  bars,  that  I  may  ride  into  the  yard."  "No," 
said  he,  "brother,  you  must  let  down  the  bars  yourself. 
You  made  me  lay  down  the  bars  once  to  get  into  the 
Church,  now  you  must  take  down  the  bars  and  come  into 
my  house,  and  you  shall  be  welcome."  This  man  and  bis 
family  were  very  consistent  members  of  tbe  Church  and 
ornaments  of  their  profession. 

At  the  mouth  of  One-leg,  in  the  bounds  of  my  circuit, 
there  lived  a  hunter  and  trapper.  He  spent  the  most  of 
his  time  in  the  woods  and  mingled  but  little  with  society. 
He  was  looked  upon  by  the  neighbors  as  rather  an  obje<M^ 
of  dread  than  otherwise.  As  I  had  a  long  ride  between 
my  appointments,  I  concluded,  one  day,  to  take  his  cabin 
in  my  route  and  stop  with  him  and  his  family,  and  per* 
haps  I  might  be  able  to  do  them  some  good.  Accord- 
ingly I  rode  up  to  his  rude  habitation  and  asked  him  if  I 
could  get  something  for  myself  and  horse  to  eat.  He 
cast  a  sour  look  at  me  and  crustily  replied,  "I  suppose 
you  can."  I  got  off  my  horse  and  walked  in,  and  while 
his  wife  was  making  preparations  for  a  meal,  I  lo<^ed  up 
and  saw  his  rifle  suspended  upon  hooks  over  the  door. 
Said  I  to  him,  "You  have  a  good-looking  gun  hanging 
there.*'     He  replied,  "Yes." 

"  Are  you  a  good  shot,  Mr.  Beeves  ?" 

"I  count  myself  among  the  very  best." 
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''Do  you  think  you  can  beat  me?" 

*'  Tes,  with  all  ease,  or  any  other  man." 

"I  hare  some  doubts  on  that  subject." 

'<Tou  can  soon  settle  that  matter  after  you  get  your 
dinner." 

He  then  took  down  his  rifle,  put  it  in  order,  and  made 
his  target,  and  waited  till  I  had  partaken  of  my  dmner, 
seemingly  impatient  to  test  my  skill  as  a  marksman.  We 
walked  out,  and  placing  the  target  he  stepped  off  the  dis- 
tanee  and  said,  ''The  first  shot  is  yours."  I  took  the 
lifle,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  the  center,  fired.  He 
reloaded  and  did  the  same,  but  I  had  beaten,  as  my  ball 
was  nearest  the  center,  We  fired  again,  and  this  time  he 
bad  slightly  the  adyantage,  which  seemed  to  cheer  him 
much.  We  took  another  round,  and  my  ball  was  the 
nearest  the  center.  The  whole  six  balls,  so  close  were  the 
shots,  could  have  been  fully  covered  by  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar.  He  was  anxious  to  try  it  again,  but  I  declined, 
saying, "  If  it  suits  your  pleasure,  wait  till  I  come  round  my 
circuit  again,  and  then,  if  you  wish,  we  will  try  it  over. 
I  will  then  stay  all  night,  and  we  will  have  more  time."  I 
said,  also,  "If  you  will  tell  your  neighbors  to  meet  here  at 
three  o'clock,  four  weeks  from  to-day,  I  will  preach  to 
them."  I  then  returned  to  the  house,  got  my  horse,  and 
proceeded  on  to  my  next  appointment 

When  I  came  round  at  the  appointed  time,  I  fo«uid  all 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  settlements,  within 
four  miles,  collected  to  hear  me  preach.  I  had  great  free- 
dom, and  during  the  discourse  there  was  much  weeping. 
I  spoke  affectionately  to  all  about  their  salvation.  After 
the  congregation  had  dispersed,  the  trapper  came  to  me 
and  said, 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  I  wish  to  go  trapping;  you  can  stay 
at  my  house  till  I  return." 

"But,"  said  I,  "let  me  go  witli  you."  To  this  he 
18 
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assented,  and  getUng^  bis  traps  we  started.  On  tlie  way  1 
proposed  to  take  half  the  traps  and  set  them,  that  wo 
might  see  which  had  the  best  luok.  He  agreed  to  this, 
and  we  went  on  setting  trap  about  When  a  favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself  I  commenced  conversing  with 
1^  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his 
faasilj,  and  preached  to  him  Jesus  and  his  salvation.  At 
first  he  searoely  knew  how  to  take  nous;  but  seeing  mf 
earnestness  and  sincerity^  at  length  he  yielded  to  th« 
power  of  truth,  and  he  burst  out  into  pasnonate  ezpifefr- 
sions  of  grief.  After  setting  the  traps  we  returned  to  th<k 
trapper's  home.  I  prayed  with:  the  family  that  night  «»& 
also  in  the  morning,  and  started  on  my  way.  On  my 
next  visit  the  trapper  and  his  wife  obtained  the  pardon  anii 
the  peace  of  Gt>d,  and  I  fomed  a  class  at  his  h^usc  and 
appointed  him  the  leader. 

One  of  the  most  tragical  events  ever  raeoided,  occurred 
within  the  bounds  of  this  circuit  at  the  village  of  Gnaden- 
hutten^  Miaroh  8, 1782.  The  Moravian  mismonsuries,  whose 
seal  is  unquenohed  by  the  snows  of  Lapland,  and  whosa 
energy  braves  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
had  penetrated  these  western  wilds  before  the  white  maa 
had  made  his  settlement,^  and  had  succeeded  in  establishing^ 
missions  on  the  Tuscarawas,  among  the  Delaware  Indians* 
They  had  three  stations  on  the  river;  namely,  Gbaden- 
hutten,  Shoenbnin,  and  Salem.  These  villages  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians,  all  of  whom  had  become  Christiaa 
ised,  and  were  peacefully  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits 
of  civilisation. 

Several  depredations  having  been  committed  by  hostile 
Indians,  about  the  time  of  which  I  am  writings  on  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Yir* 
ginia,  they  determined  to  retaliate,  and  a  company  of  one 
hundred  men  was  raised  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Williamscoi,  as  a  carps  of  volunteer  militia. 
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Thej  set  out  for  the  MorRVt«m  towns  on  the  Tuscarawai 
river,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Gnadenhutten  on  the 
night  of  the  6ih  oi  March. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  finding  the  Indians  at 
work  in  their  cornfield  on  the  west  hank  of  the  river^ 
nzteen  of  WilMamsen's  men  crossed  over,  two  at  a  time» 
In  a  large  sugar  trough,  taking  their  rifles  with  them. 
nie  remainder  went  into  the  village,  where  they  found  an 
Indian  and  squaw,  hoth  of  whom  they  killed.  The  six* 
teen  on  the  west  side,  on  approaching  the  Indians,  found 
them  more  numerous  than  they  had  anticipated.  The 
Indians  had  their  arms  with  them,  which  they  carried 
not  only  for  purposes  of  protection,  but  for  killing  game. 
The  whites  accosted  them  kindly,  telling  them  that  they 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  to  a  place  where 
in  future  they  would  be  protected  in  safety,  no  longer  to 
be  startled  by  the  rude  alarm  of  angry  foes.  They  ad- 
vised them  to  quit  work,  and  go  with  them  to  Fort  Pitt. 
Some  of  the  tnbe  had  been  taken  to  that  place  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  were  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
their  white  neighbors,  and  espedally  the  governor  of  the 
lort,  and  returned  to  their  homes  Vith  tokens  of  friend- 
i^ip  and  kindness.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Moravian 
Indians  surrendered  their  arms,  and  at  once  consented  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  and  control  of  Wil- 
liamson and  his  men.  An  Indian  messenger  was  dis- 
patched  to  Salem,  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  their  breth* 
ren  of  the  arrangement,  and  then  both  companies  returned 
to  Gbadenhutten.  On  reachmg  the  village,  a  number  of 
mounted  militia  started  for  the  Salem  settlement,  but  ere 
they  reached  it,  so  great  was  the  dispatch  of  the  messen- 
ger, that  they  found  the  Moravian  Indians  at  that  place 
had  already  left,  their  cornfields,  and  were  on  the  road  to 
join  their  brediren  aiGnadenhutten.    Measures  had  been 
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previoiisly  ad<^ted  to  secure  the  Indians  whom  they  had 
at  first  decoyed  into  their  power,  and  aeoordingly  they 
were  bound,  and  confined  in  two  houses,  securely  guarded. 
On  the  arriFal  of  the  Indians  from  Salem — their  arms 
having  been  secured  without  any  suspicion  of  their  hostik 
intentions — ^they  were  at  once  seised,  fettered,  and  divided 
between  the  two  prison-houses,  the  males  in  one,  and  the 
females  in  the  other.  The  number  thus  confined  in  bock 
houses,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  amounted 
to  from  ninety  to  one  hundred. 

A  council  was  then  held  to  determine  how  the  Mora- 
vian Indians  should  be  disposed  of.  This  self-constituted 
military  court  consisted  of  both  officers  and  privates. 
Williamson  put  the  question  whether  the  Indians  should 
be  taken,  prisoners,  to  Fort  Rtt,  or  pui  to  death,  request- 
ing those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  to  march 
out  of  rank,  and  form  a  second  rank  in  advance.  Only 
aghteen,  out  of  the  whole  number,  stepped  out  as  the  ad* 
vocates  of  mercy.  In  these  the  feelings  of  humanity  pre« 
vailed ;  but  in  the  others,  constituting  the  large  majority, 
humanity  and  justice  were  utterly  extinct.  They  had  de* 
liberately  come  to  the  conclusion  to  murder  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  Indians  in  their  power.  Among  the  doomed 
were  several  who  had  contributed  to  aid  the  missionaries 
in  the  work  of  conversion  and  civilization ;  two  of  whom 
emigrated  from  New  Jersey  after  the  death  of  their  pas- 
tor, Rev.  David  Brainard.  One  Indian  female,  who  could 
speak  good  English,  fell  upon  her  knees  before  William- 
son, the  commander,  and  begged  most  eloquently  and  pit- 
eously  for  his  protection;  but  all  her  supplications  and 
pleadings  were  unheeded  by  the  heartless  and  dastardly 
wretch,  who  ordered  her  to  prepare  for  death. 

They  had  anticipated  the  cruel  fate  that  awaited  them; 
and  their  hymns  of  praise  and  fervent  prayers  ascended 
from  their  prison,  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  nigh^ 
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to  tl^ir  great  Father  in  hearen.  Tbeir  prajeis  and  tenv* 
Hud  dietr  pleadings  for  mercy  and  protection  irere  lost 
ttpon  their  white  murderers,  hot  they  entered  tiM  ears  of 
«a  avenging  God.  When  the  morning  sun  arose,  the 
work  of  death  (Mnnmenced,  and  %  scene  ctf  human  butch* 
«i7  occurred,  of  sufficient  enormity  to  move  the  beairt 
most  used  to  blood  and  carnage,  and  gather  paleness  on 
the  cheek  of  daidmess  i1»elf«  One  after  another,  men» 
women,  and  children  were  led  out  to  a  block  prepared  for 
the  dreadfiil  purpose,  and,  being  commanded  to  sit  down> 
^e  ax  of  the  butcher,  in  the  hands  of  infuriate  demonst 
clave  their  skulls.  Two  persons,  who  were  present  at 
that  time,  and  who  rdated  to  me  ihe  fearful  story,  assured 
me  that  they  were  unable  to  witness,  but  lor  a  short  time, 
iihe  horrid  scene.  One  of  ihese  men  stated  that  when  he 
;iaw  the  incamate  fiends  lead  a  pretty  little  girl,  about 
twelve  yeam  of  age,  to  the  JCatal  block,  and  heard  her 
plead  for  her  fife,  in  the  most  piteoos  accents,  till  her  inno* 
eent  voice  was  hushed  in  dea&,  he  felt  a  fatntness  come 
over  him,  and  could  no  longer  stand  the  heart-sickezdng 
scene.  The  dreadful  woik  of  human  slaughter  <»m^ued 
lill  every  prayer,  and  moan,  and  dgh  was  hashed  in  the 
sttllneas  of  death.  No  sex,  age,  or  condition  was  spared^ 
from  the  gray-haired  sire  to  the  infant  at  its  mother's 
breast.  All  fell  victims  to  the  most  cold-blooded  murder 
ever  perpetrated  by  man. 

There  lay^  in  undistinguished  confusion,  gashed  and 
gory,  in  that  cellar,  where  they  were  thrown  by  their 
batchefs,  neariy  one  hundred  murdered  Christian  Indians, 
hurried  to  an  untimely  grave  by  those  who  had  but  two 
days  before  sworn  to  protect  them.  God  of  humanity« 
what  an  act !  Btit  this  was  not  enough.  If  possible,  to 
highten  its  atrocity,  the  buildmgs  were  fired,  and  the  tim-^ 
bers  of  their  peaceful  homes  were  made  the  fuel  that  con« 
•mned  their  lifetoss  bodies.    When  I  stood  beside  this  cel« 
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lar,  and  witnessed  its  blackened  and  dOapidated  wttl]s« 
and  learned  with  what  fortitade  those  poor  Moraytan  In* 
dian  brethren  met  their  martyr  fate,  some  of  them  prais- 
ing God  to  the  last,  others,  like  their  diyine  Master,  pray* 
ing  for  their  murderers,  none  can  tell  the  deep  and 
overwhelming  feelings  of  my  sonl.  But,  blessed  be  Gbdl 
Satan  can  only  go  the  length  of  his  chain!  The  ax  of 
persecution  can  only  cut  down  the  separating  wall  that 
lets  the  saint  into  heaven.  The  fires  can  only  consome 
the  mortality,  from  which  ^e  deathless  spirit  is  evolved* 
and  from  whence  it  shall  go>  as  in  chariots  of  fixe,  to 
heaven. 

At  this  settlement  I  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Bev.  George  Godfrey 
Miller,  who  had  charge  of  the  whites  in  the  Moravian 
reservatbn.  Here  I  ventured  to  go  and  preach,  and  the 
Lord  owned  and  blessed  his  word;  many  were  awakened 
and  converted.  I  formed  a  class,  and  appointed  a  leader* 
This  rather  displeased  old  father  Miller,  and  he  wrote  me 
a  letter,  requesting  me  to  leave  the  reservation,  and  not 
preach  there  any  more.  I  sent  him  word  that  I  could  not 
do  that ;  as  my  commission  was  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gk>spel  to  every  creature;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  I  was  able,  I  intended  to  obey  the  Divine  com* 
mand ;  and  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  he  must  say  it  to 
my  Master.  I  furthermore  said,  if  he  could  ascertain 
from  the  Lord  that  my  field  of  labor  did  not  include  the 
reservation,  then  I  would  comply  with  his  reqaest,  and 
retire.  The  next  week  the  old  gentleman  walked  four 
miles,  to  brother  Karr's,  to  meeting.  I  asked  him  to 
preach  for  us,  which  he  did;  and  after  meeting,  at  my 
request,  he  remamed  with  us  in  class,  where  he  received, 
with  all  of  us,  a  powerful  blessing.  The  whole  class  was 
in  a  flame  of  love  and  joy ;  and  the  old  Moravian  saint 
caught  the  fire,  and  shouted,  as  loud  as  any  of  us,  the 
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praises  of  God.  After  this,  whenerer  he  could,  he  wor- 
shiped with  us,  and  never  alluded  to  my  leaving  the 
reservation. 

On  this  circuiti  there  were  four  local  preachers ;  namely^ 
J.  M.  Bound,  John  Willey,  J.  Myers,  and  James  Sharrock; 
all  efficient  and  useful  ministers  of  the  New  Testament 

My  first  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
years  of  my  itinerant  life.  I  kept  a  memorandum  of  the 
fiances,  places,  and  date  of  all  that  joined;  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-^ight  in  number,  some  of  whom 
became  preachers,  and  are  now  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  pro* 
claiming  salvation  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LOST    IN    THE   MOUNTAINS. 

Ijr  Uic  bounds  of  my  first  circuit  lived  sister  Bo»rer»  A 
history  of  whose  wonderful  deiireranoe,  by  ProvideDee» 
was  related  to  me  widi  her  own  lips^  and  I  will  nairate  it 
for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

Mrs.  Bearer,  the  heroine  and  narrator  of  the  story,  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  (George  Boarer,  and  was,  by  education  and 
parentage,  a  Boman  Catholic.  Her  parents  were  natives 
of  Berkley  county,  Ya.,  and,  at  the  time,  were  residents 
of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  creek.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  January,  1800,  she  left  home 
on  a  borrowed  horse,  to  cross  the  Capon  Mountains,  to 
visit  her  aged  parents.  She  took  with  her  an  infant  child, 
a  daughter,  seven  months  old.  The  snow  upon  th« 
mountains  was  three  feet  deep,  and  the  weather  was  ex- 
ceedingly cold.  For  defense,  and  company's  sake,  sh^ 
took  with  her  the  house-dog,  a  very  large  spaniel.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  top  of  the  mountain  range,  she  concluded 
to  leave  the  great  road,  and,  by  a  short  cut,  arrive  the 
same  night  at  her  father's  house. 

She  had,  however,  not  proceeded  far  before  she  found 
herself  bewildered,  and,  in  consequence,  becoming  fright- 
ened. She  dared  not  turn  back,  but  wandered  about 
through  the  mountain  till  night  had  settled  its  gloom  over 
the  world.  She  then  dismounted;-  and  having  fastened 
her  horse  to  a  sapling,  sjie  prepared  a  place,  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  where  to  pass  the  night.  The 
snow^  as  before  remarked,  was  three  feet  deep ;  the  dark- 
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ness  was  profound,  and  the  wind  from  the  north-west 

broke  in  a  hurricane  above  her.     With  no  company  but 

her  child,  and  no  protector  but  her  dog,  her  condition  was 

lonely  beyond  the  imagination  to  conceive. 

I  Fortunately,  she  had  with  her  some  extra  clothing,  in 

I      the  shape  of  a  cloak  and  a  shawl.    Bemoving,  as  well  as 

she  could,  the  snow  from  beneath  a  large  tree,  she  took 

I      her  apparel  and  made  the  best  disposition  possible  with  it; 

I      and,  with  her  child  and  her  dog,  she  composed  herself  for 

the  night. 

Sister  Boarer  stated  to  me,  that  for  a  week  previous  to 
andertaking  this  journey  she  was  unusually  exercised 
about  her  spiritual  welfare,  and  very  frequently  took  an 
old  prayer-book  and  read  it. 

Now,  far  from  her  home,  desolate  and  distressed^  she 
felt  the  need  of  close  communion  with  God.  The  prayers 
which  she  had  read  the  week  before  came  fresh  to  her 
mind,  which  she  offered  fervently  to  her  Maker.  The 
night  was  long  and  dreary,  and  she  spent  it  without  sleep. 
Very  shortly  after  fastening  her  horse,  the  animal  became 
uneasy,  and  breaking  his  bridle,  started  off  at  full  speed. 
This  greatly  added  to  her  misfortunes,  for  she  had  hoped 
by  him  to  have  reached  some  settlement  the  next  day. 

At  length  day  dawned ;  and  though,  by  the  help  of  her 
clothing  and  her  dog,  she  had  kept  herself  and  child  from 
freezing,  yet  she  was  so  benumbed  by  the  cold  as  almost 
to  be  unable  to  walk  and  carry  her  infant  daughter  with 
,       her.     This  was  Saturday  morning.     She  now  left  part  of 
I      her  clothing,  and  made  an  effort  to  return  to  the  point 
'      where  she  left  the  great  road.     After  traveling  till  she  was 
nearly  exhausted,  she  concluded  that,  unless  she  reached 
the  settlement,  she  must  perish  with  the  cold.     Indulging 
the  hope,  however,  that  she  might  keep  herself  from  freez- 
ing, or  be  found  by  some  one,  she  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  the  spot  where  she  passed  Uie  previous  night. 
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Aooordtngly^  she  «lArted  back,  and,  on  ber  way,  bang  up 
fa«r  apron  on  a  busb,  and  afterward  a  bandkerchief,  as 
fiigns  of  distress,  in  bope,  though  indeed  bnt  faint  bope» 
that  some  passing  hunter  might  see  one  or  the  other,  and 
come  to  ber  relief.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  she  regained  ber  lodging-place. 

But  feeling  now  the  dread  of  passing  another  night  in 
fio  desolate  a  place,  and  summoning  that  indomitable  spirit 
of  courage,  peculiar  to  her  sex  when  in  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  seeing  the  sun  fast  declining,  she  determined 
to  change  her  course,  and  make  one  more  desperate  effort 
to  gain  some  settlement.  Throwing  oflf  part  of  ber  ap- 
parel, in  order  to  be  less  incumbered,  she  began  again  to 
contend  with  the  snow,  rocks,  and  caverns  of  the  mount* 
ains,  and  at  length  came  to  a  deep,  nairow  gorge,  down 
the  sides  of  which  she  could  not  descend  with  ber  child. 

She  looked  up  and  down,  but  could  see  no  place  tbai 
offered  an  easier  passage  than  tiie  one  before  her.  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  but  having  no  other  altematiTe,  she 
threw  her  child  over,  wnd  then  followed  hersell  By  tak- 
ing bold  of  the  laurel  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  oi  the 
ravine,  she  managed  to  crawl  up  to  the  place  where  ber 
child  lighted*  which,  to  ber  great  joy,  she  found  uninjured, 
save  by  a  slight  scratch  on  its  face,  caused  by  its  falling 
on  the  crust  of  the  snow.  Resuming  her  journey,  she 
came  upon  a  hog-^ath,  which  led  to  a  cleft  of  shelving 
rocks  where  these  animals  were  accustomed  to  sleep. 

She  had  now  traveled — as  was  afterward  ascertained-* 
one  mile  and  a  half.  Here  she  might  have  remained  shel- 
tered for  the  night»  but  fearing  the  return  of  the  bidf* 
starved  hogs,  and  that  herself,  her  child,  and  her  dog, 
might  all  become  a  sudden  prey  to  their  voraciousness^ 
imd  her  family  never  learn  their  fate,  she  immediately 
resumed  her  march,  and,  weary  and  faint,  made  her  way 
about  three  hundred  yards  oS,  to  the  side  of  the  mount 
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ai&>  Finding  ber  stocldnga  entirely  crnt  up  hj  tbe  emst 
•f  ikke  snow,  and  bar  limbs,  and  ankles,  and  feet  all  bleeds 
ing,  sbe  yielded  tbe  straggle,  and  under  some  }mie  busbes 
bard  by,  sbe  obtained  a  place  to  ait  down  ;  but  tbe  snovr 
sinking  beneatb  ber>  rendered  ber  situation  most  critical 
and  desperate. 

Sbe  took  care  to  Trrap  ber  elotbes  around  ber  feet  and 
body  as  well  as  sbe  oould ;  tben  elasping  her  babe  varm 
to  ber  bosom,  sbe  committed  berself  to  God. 

Her  faithful  dog  bad  not  left  ber,  and  this  night  would 
Ke  down  jnst  where  she  bade  him.;  sometimes  on  ber  feet 
and  limbs,  and  aometimes  at  her  beck,  changing  alter- 
nately, as  if  to  keep  her  from  freeaing.  During  the  night 
she  £sU  asleep,  being  exhausted  with  the  labor  and  with 
want  of  food.  This  night  it  snowed  and  blew,  till  the 
new  fall  of  snow  was  ten  inches  deep  on  tbe  top  of  the 
jEbnner.  When  sbe  awoke  she  beard  tbe  chickens  crowing 
at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountain,  and  tbe  dog^  baridng,  so  near 
was  she  to  a  bouse ;  but  the  wind  was  blowing  directly 
from  them  to  her,  wbidi  proved  extremely  unfiayorable  to 
her.  About  tbe  same  time  sbe  thought  she  beard  the 
people  fi^^ng  tfadr  cattle.  She  called  as  loud  and  as  long 
as  sbe  could,  but  no  one  came  to  ber  relief.  This  mora- 
mg  sbe  found  that  her  feet  and  limbs  were  badly  swelled, 
and  the  8kln,  in  many  places,  broken. 

This  discovery  went  home  to  ber  heart,  and  she  com* 
menced  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and  gave  berself  up 
to  die.  She  thought  if  her  infant  child  were  dead,  she, 
too,  could  die  in  peace ;  but  to  leave  it  to  perish  with  cold 
and  hunger,  was  a  thought  more  than  a  mother's  heart 
could  bear.  She  laid  the  little  thing  down  to  freeze  to 
death  before  sbe  should  die  berself,  but  when  it  wept 
she  would  take  it  up  and  clasp  it  to  her  bosom.  De- 
spairing  at  last  to  make  berself  beard,  as  tbe  wind  con* 
tinned  to  blow  violently  in   a  contrary  direction,  sbe 
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resorted  to  another  expedient.    It  was  this :  She  pinned 
her  child's  bonnet  around  the  dog's  neck  and  sent  him  to 
solicit  help.     The  poor  animal,  as  if  perfectly  understand- 
ing her  meaning,  started  off  immediately,  and  was  after- 
ward tracked  to  the  house  nearest  to  his  distressed  mis- 
tress, and  then  to  a  mill ;  but,  it  being  Sabbath  day  and 
extremely  cold,  the  dwellings  were  all  shut  up  and  no  one 
saw  him,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  he  returned  and  took  up 
his  station.     When  it  was  becoming  about  feeding  time 
she  commenced  calling  again,  and  a  man  on  the  top  of  a 
stack  of  hay  heard  her,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  heard 
something  on  the  mountfun  making  a  noise  like  a  person 
in  distress ;  and  he  went  to  a  neighbor  and  told  him  the 
same  thing;  to  which  the  latter,  howeyer,  only  replied,  "I 
suppose  it  must  be  a  panther."     This  night  was  likewise 
spent  in  making  her  peace  with  Gk>d,  and  she  stated  to  me 
that  if  she  had  perished  that  night  she  had  no  doubt  but 
that  she  would  have  gone  to  heaven.     Part  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  great  anxiety  about  her  child.     Her  faithful 
dog,  as  he  had  done  before,  kept  close  to  her,  and  would 
lay  down  precisely  where  told  to.     This  circumstance,  in 
connection  with  that  of  being  covered  with  snow,  kept  her 
from  freesing  to  death. 

In  the  morning,  which  was  Monday,  she  commenced 
calling,  the  third  time,  for  help.  Her  clothes  were  frosen 
to  the  ground,  and  kept  her  from  rising,  and  her  exhaus- 
tion was  complete.  She  called  like  one  yielding  to  de- 
spair ;  but  the  wind  being  now  favorable,  a  man  who  was 
feeding  his  stock  heard  her  voice,  as  also  did  liis  wife  in 
the  house,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tressed heroine  of  our  narrative,  and  who  said  to  her 
husband,  "If  Polly  Boarer  was  near,  I  should  say  it  was 
her  voice."  James  Smith  and  John  M'Intyre  took  their 
guns,  and  mounted  their  horses  and  started,  but  were 
deceived  in  their  course  by  the  echoes  of  Mrs.  Boarer's 
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Yoice.  They  hunted  nearly  all  day,  and  returned  home; 
and  were  about  putting  up  their  horses,  when  Mr.  Smith 
heard  the  same  plaint  of  distress.  The  sun  was  about  an 
houi  high,  and  the  long,  lingering  beams,  striking  from 
the  far  horizon  upon  the  snow-clad  wilds,  inspired  feelings 
of  the  deepest  gloom  and  solitude. 

They  started  again,  but  the  feeble  cry  of  the  perishing 
woman  had  ceased,  and,  just  as  the  men  were  taking  a 
irrong  direction,  she  said  that  she  felt  an  indefinable,  mys- 
terious feeling  come  over  her,  which  seemed  to  say  that  if 
she  only  would  call  again,  help  would  come  to  her.  She, 
therefore,  called  once  more,  and  was  heard,  and  found. 

But  a  new  difficulty  now  arose.  She  was  frozen  to  the 
ground^  and  was  almost  lifeless,  and  her  faithful  dog 
Tefased  to  let  the  strangers  approach.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  pacified.  She  had  not  shed  a  t^ar  till  this 
moment  of  her  rescue.  But  now  the  tears  fell,  like  rain- 
drops, from  her  eyes.  She  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  house,  where  she  became  insensible,  and  remained 
so  for  twe^ty-four  hours.  The  flesh  fell  or  rather  peeled 
off  her  limbs,  and  many  of  her  toes  came  off;  so  that  she 
was  unable  to  walk  till  the  following  August— a  period  of 
over  six  months.  Her  husband  supposed  that  his  wife 
was  safe  at  her  father's,  and  her  father  never  thought  that 
she  had  started  to  visit  his  family.  The  horse,  after  be- 
coming free,  did  not  return  home ;  so  that  there  was  no 
suspicion  felt  in  regard  to  her  safety. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  his  and  to  her  own  reflections  on 
this  incident.  I  have  heard  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
tell,  in  love-feast,  what  I  have  here  imperfectly  told  you. 
How  true,  and  how  applicable  in  every  condition  of  life — 
.  in  poverty  or  in  health,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  sun- 
shine or  in  storm,  in  plenty  or  in  distress — that  declara- 
tion of  the  merciful  Keeper  of  our  race,  "My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THS    DOOMVO    CHIXTTAIN. 

Djnamt  this  rammer  m  event  oeevned,  on  the  dreuit 
lidj<iiiiiiig  the  one  which  I  trardbd,  of  a  tragical  and  mel- 
ancholy oharaeter;  and,  as  I  pix^MMe,  in  conaeetioii  witk 
tnj  own  biography,  to  fnmish  ^e  reader  with  a  cotempo- 
raneous  hisftory  of  the  times  in  which  I  Hved,  I  will  relate 
the  cirenmstanoes  eonneeted  with  that  eyent. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  June  mx  Wyaodott 
warriors  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Sell8»  on  <2ie 
Scioto  river,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Ool'umbus.  They  were  equipped  in  the 
most  warlike  manner,  tmd  exhibited,  during  their  stay,  an 
unusual  degree  of  agitalaon.  Having  ascertained  that  aa 
old  Wyandott  chief,  for  whom  they  had  been  maldng  dl]»- 
gent  inquiry,  was  then  encamped,  at  a  dtstanoe  of  abovt 
two  miles  further  up,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  they 
expressed  a  determination  to  put  him  to  death,  and  imme 
diately  went  off  in  the  direcftion  of  his  lodge. 

These  facts  were  communiealed,  early  on  ihe  eBauing 
morning,  to  Mr.  John  Sells,  who  now  resides  in  the  village 
of  Dublin,  on  the  Scioto,  about  two  miles  intea.  the  place 
where  the  doomed  Wyandott  met  his  £ste.  Mr.  Sells  imr 
mediately  proceeded  up  t3ie  river,  on  horsebadc,  in  quest 
of  the  Indians.  He  soon  arnved  at  the  lodge,  which  he 
found  situated  in  a  grove  of  sugar-trees,  close  to  ^e  bank 
of  the  river.  The  six  warriors  were  seated,  in  oensultar 
tlon,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  from  the  lodge.  Thv 
old  chief  was  with  them,  evidently  in  the  character  of  a 
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^rifioner.  His  arms  were  confined  by  a  small  cord,  bui 
he  sat  with  th^n  without  any  manifestation  of  uneasiness* 
A  few  of  the  neighboring  white  men  were  likewise  there, 
sad  a  gloomy-looking  Indian,  who  had  been  the  compan^ 
ion  of  the  chief,  but  mow  kept  entirely  aloof — sitting  sul- 
lenly in  the  <»mp.  Mr.  Sella  approached  the  Indians,  and 
foimd  them  earnestly  engaged  in  debate.  A  charge  of 
'*  witchcraft"  had  been  made,  at  a  former  time,  against 
the  chief,,  by  some  of  his  captors,  whose  friends  had  been 
destroyed,  as  they  beUeved»  by  means  of  his  eyil  powers* 
IMs  crime,  according  to  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
tribe,  iBTolred  a  forfeiture  of  life.  The  chances  of  a 
hnntor's  life  had  brought  the  old  man  to  his  present  loca< 
tkm,  and  his  pursuers  had  sought  him  out,  in  order  that 
they  might  execute  upon  hitti  the  sentence  of  thdbr  law. 

The  ooancil  was  of  two  or  three  hourss'  duration.  The 
aecwng  pfttiy  sjpoke  alternately,  with  much  ceremony, 
but  wi^  erident  bitteoitess  of  feeding.  The  prisoner,  in 
his  repMes,  waa  eloqueBt,  though  dispassionate.  Ocea* 
feioftally  a  smile  ol  aeorn  would  aj^ay,  for  an  instanft,  on 
his  Gountenonoe.  At  ihe  close  of  the  consultation  it  was 
ascertained  that  they.hild  reaflSjrmed  the  sentence  of 
dealh  which  had  before  beon  passed  upon  the  chief.  In- 
quiry haTiQg  been  made,  by  6<mie  of  the  white  men,  with 
reference  to  their  anraftgemeoits,  the.  captain  of  the  aki 
wariMxra  pointed  to  the  sun,  and.  signified  to  them  that 
ike  ezecutioQ  would  take  place  at  one  o'oioek  in  the  after- 
noon.  Mr.  Sells  went  to  the  eaptabit  an^  asked  him  what 
the  chief  had  done.  ''Very  bad  Indian,"  b^  replied; 
''make  good  Indian  sick*— nuJt«^  hov^e  siqk — tskake  die — 
very  bad  chief,"  Mr.  Sells  then  made  m  effort  to  per- 
suade his  white  friends  to  rescue  the  victim  oi  Bupersti- 
ik>n  from  his  impending  Cate,  but  to  no  purpose.  They 
WOTe  then  in  a  frontier  s]tttati<Mi»  entirely  open  to  the 
inemstona  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  were,  consequently. 
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unwilling  to  subject  thcmselyes  to  the  displeasure  of  their 
savage  visitors  by  any  interference  with  their  operations. 
He  then  proposed  to  release  the  chief  by  purchase— offer- 
ing to  the  captain,  for  that  purpose,  a  fine  horse,  of  the 
value  of  three  hundred  dollars.  "Let  me  him  see,"  said 
the  Indian.  The  horse  was  accordingly  brought  forward* 
and  closely  examined ;  and  so  much  were  they  staggered 
by  this  proposition,  that  they  again  repaired  to  their  place 
of  consultation,  and  remained  in  coxmcil  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  it  was  finally  rejected. 

The  conference  was  again  terminated,  and  five  of  thf 
Indians  began  to  amuse  themselves  with  running,  jump 
ing,  and  other  athletic  exercises.  The  captain  took  nc 
part  with  them.  When  again  inquired  of  as  to  the  tim«' 
of  execution,  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  as  before,  and  indi- 
cated the  hour  of  four.  The  prisoner  then  walked  slowly 
to  his  camp,  partook  of  a  dinner  of  jerked  veniso&i 
washed,  and  arrayed  himself  in  his  best  apparel,  and 
afterward  painted  his  fiice.  His  dress  was  very  rich->- 
his  hair  gray,  and  his  whole  appearance  graceful  and 
commanding.  At  his  request  the  whole  company  drew 
around  him  at  the  lodge.  He  had  observed  the  exertions 
made  by  Mr.  Sells  in  his  behalf,  and  now  presented  to 
him  a  written  paper,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  read 
to  the  company.  It  was  a  recommendation,  ogned  by 
Governor  Hull,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  prisoner,  it  w^  fixed  and  left  upon  the  side  of  a  large 
tree,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wigwam. 

The  hour  of  execution  being  close  at  hand,  the  chief 
shook  hands  in  silence  with  the  surrounding  spectators. 
On  coming  to  Mr.  Sells  he  appeared  much  moved,  grasped 
his  hand  warmly,  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  Wyan- 
dott  language,  and  pointed  to  the  heavens.  He  then 
turned  from  the  wigwam,  and,  with  a  voice  of  surpassing 
strength  tind  melody,  commenced  the  chant  of-  the  death* 
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Cong.     He  was  followed  clT>8eIy  by  the  Wjandatt  war« 
xiora,  all  timing,  with  their  slow  and  measured  march,  tlu» 
music  of  his  wild  and  melancholy  dirge.     The  white  men 
were  all  likewise  silent  followers  in  that  strange  procession* 
At  the  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards  from  the  camp 
'        they  came  to  a  shallow  grave,  which,  unknown  to  the 
white  men,  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  Indians^ 
Here  the  old  man  kneeled  down,  and,  in  an  elevated  but 
1        solemn  tone  of  voice,  addressed  his  prayer  to  the  Great 
Spirit.    As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  captain  of  the  lor 
dians  kneeled  beside  him,  and  prayed  in  a  similar  manner. 
j        Their  prayers,  of  course,  were  spoken  in  the  Wyandott 
tongue.    When  they  arose,  the  captain  was  again  accostea 
by  Mr.  Sells,  who  insisted  that,  if  they  were  inflexible  in 
the  determination  to  shed  blood,  they  should  at  least  re- 
move their  victim  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settle- 
i        ments.     ''No!"  said  he,  very  sternly,  and  with  evident 
'        displeasure,  "no— good  Indian  fraid — ^he  no  go  with  this 
I        bad  man — mputh  give  Are  in  the  dark  night — ^good  In- 
dian fraidr— he  no  go!     My  friend/'  he  continued,  ''me 
tell  you — white  man  bad  man,  white  man  kill  him-r— In- 
dian say  nothing/' 

Finding  all  interference  futile,  Mr.  Sells  was  at  length 
[  eompelled,  reluctantly,  to  abandon  the  old  man  to  his  fate. 
I  After  a  few  moments'  delay,  he  again  sank  down  upon  his 
I  knees,  and  prayed,  as  he  had  done  before.  When  he  had 
eeased  praying  he  still  continued  in  a  kneeling  position. 
All  the  rifles  belonging  to  the  party  had  been  left  at  the 
wigwam.  There  was  not  a  weapon  of  any  kind  to  be  seen 
at  the  place  of  execution,  and  the  spectators  were,  conse- 
quently, unable  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  mode  of 
procedure  which  the  executioners  had  determined  on  for 
the  fulfillment  of  their  purpose.  Suddenly  one  of  the  war- 
riors drew,  from  beneath  the  skirts  of  his  capote,  a  keen, 
bright  tomahawk,  walked  rapidly  up  behind  the  chieftain* 
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brandished  the  weapon  on  high  for  a  single  moment,  and 
then  struck  with  his  whole  strength.  The  blow  descended 
directly  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  victim  im- 
mediately fell  prostrate.  After  he  had  lain  awhile  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  the  Indian  captain  directed  the  attention 
of  the  white  men  to  the  drops  of  sweat  which  were  gath- 
ering upon  his  neck  and  face,  remarking,  with  much  ap- 
parent exultation,  that  it  was  conclusive  proof  of  the  suf- 
ferer's guilt  Again  the  executioner  advanced,  and,  with 
the  same  weapon,  inflicted  two  or  three  additional  and 
heavy  blows. 

As  soon  as  life  was  entirely  extinct,  the  body  was  hast- 
ily buried,  with  all  its  apparel  and  decorations,  and  the 
assemblage  dispersed.  The  Wyandotts  returned  imme- 
diately to  their  hunting-grounds,  and  the  white  men  to 
their  homes. 

Around  the  spot  where  his  bonlBs  repose,  the  towering 
forest  has  now  given  place  to  the  grain  field ;  and  the  soil 
above  him  has,  for  years,  been  furrowed  and  refurrowed 
by  the  plowshare.  The  Wyandott  nation,  to  whom  the 
old  chief  belonged,  never  afterward  were  reconciled  to 
the  tribe  that  killed  him. 
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CHAPTER  nil. 

ITINSR.ANT    LIFB    OONTINUBD. 

At  the  conference  which  was  held  November  1,  I81O,  I 
was  appointed  to  Enoz  circuit.  This  circuit  was  taken 
from  Fairfield  circuit  at  the  conference  held  in  Cincinnati 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1809,  and,  of  course,  this 
was  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  Though  a  iarge 
circuit,  still  it  was  not  so  large  as  Wills  Creek.  It  com- 
menced at  the  mouth  of  Licking  opposite  Zanesville,  and 
embraced  all  the  settlements  on  that  stream  up  to  New^ 
ark;  thence  up  the  south  fork  of  Licking  to  Holmes's,  and 
on  to  Granville,  extending  as  far  as  Baccoontown,  now 
Johnstown ;  thence  on  the  north  fork  to  Robinson's  mill 
and  Lee's,  on  to  Mount  Vernon  and  Mitchell  Young's; 
thence  down  Owl  creek  to  Sapp's  and  John's,  and  down 
to  the  mouth  of  Whitewoman;  thence  down  the  Mus- 
kingum, including  the  Wapatomica  country,  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  It  took  four  full  weeks  to  travel  around 
this  circuit.  It  was  well  supplied  with  local ^help,  there 
being  eight  local  preachers  living  within  its  bounds,  as 

follows:  James  Smith,  John  Green,  Rapp,  Joseph 

Pigman,  James  Fleming,  Joseph  Tharp, Parks,  and 

Pumphrey.     Six  of  these  were  from  Virginia,  and 

the  other  two  from  Monongahela.  At  that  time  they  were 
all  pious  men,  and  devoted  zealously  to  their  Master's 
cause. 

I  commenced  my  first  round  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  most  ardently  did  I  pray  for  Divine  guidance 
and  protecticm.    At  some  of  the   app<antments,  I  iraa 
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permitted  to  witness  the  fruit  of  my  labors  in  the  awaken- 
ing and  conversion  of  sinners  to  God. 

At  Bowling  Green  the  Lord  visited  us  with  a  great  and 
powerful  revival.  Many  souls  were  converted  and  made 
to  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Mul- 
titudes were  also  added  to  the  Church,  and  the  people  of 
God  were  greatly  refreshed  in  spirit.  But  as  it  is  in 
almost  all  revivals  so  in  this — ^the  devil  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers  in  hearing  the  prison-doors  fly  open  and  the 
chains  fall  off  from  the  captives,  and  like  Giant  Despair^ 
in  good  old  Bunjan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  he  hastened  to 
defend  his  castle.  During  our  night  meetings  the  emis- 
saries of  Satan  cut  the  people's  clothes  with  scissors  as 
they  engaged  in  prayer.  They  also  cut  the  saddles  and 
bridles  of  the  horses.  This,  however,  only  increased  the 
iseal  of  God'9  people,  and  drove  them  more  closely  to  the 
Lord  and  to  each  other. 

A  great  and  glorious  work  also  broke  out  at  Mount 
Vernon.  At  this  place  there  lived  an  Lidian  woman,  who 
was  united  in  marriage  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
in  the  tribe  to  which  she  belonged.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  our  hieetings,  and  seemed  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  all  our  exercises.  On  one  occasion,  after 
preaching,  she  staid  in  class,  and  when  I  came  round  I 
epoke  to  her  on  the  subject  of  her  soul's  salvation.  She 
wept  and  said,  ''Me  too  bad,  me  no  love  get  good,  me  too 
much  sin,  me  sick,  me  no  sleep,  me  no  eat,  me  walk  all 
night,  me  no  look  to  Great  Spirit;  he  no  love  me,  me  so 
bad."  I  told  her  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  he 
would  bless  her.  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  love  her  child 
when  it  did  bad  and  then  was  sorry  for  it.  "0  yes,  me 
love  my  child."  Then  said  I,  **God  will  pity,  and  love, 
and  saye  you  when  you  cry  and  are  sorry  for  your  sins." 
At  this  she  went  away  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.    At  the  ne:i:t  meeting  of  the  cl^s  she  came  again^ 
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but,  instead  of  being  filled  with  sorrow  and  anguish,  she 
was  happy  in  the  love  of  God.  When  she  arose  to  speaks 
she  said,  "Me  no  more  sorry;  me  no  more  sick;  me 
happy,  happy,  happy;  my  husband,  he  pray  to  Great 
Spirit,  and  cry  too,  and  he  happy ;  den  we  go  togedder.'* 
She  was  an  interesting  woman.  Her  dark,  raven  tresses 
fell  in  glossy  ringlets  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  large, 
dark,  lustrous  eye  beamed  with  the  joy  of  heaven.  She 
was  the  happiest  creature,  I  think,  I  ever  beheld.  Though 
she  spoke  broken  English,  she  was  cultivated  and  grace- 
ful, and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  nature's  children 
ihat  could  be  found  in  the  western  wildwood. 

This  year  we  had  two  camp  meetings  on  our  circuit, 
and  they  were  both  attended  with  great  power.  At  the 
last  one  which  was  held,  we  were  favored  with  both  of 
I  our  Bishops,  Asbury  and  M'Kendree.  During  the  prog- 
I  ress  of  this  meeting,  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  dis- 
pktys  of  the  Divine  power  were  manifested,  and  many 
were  savingly  converted  to  God. 

Brother  Samuel  Hamilton  was  converted  at  this  meet- 
ing,  and  soon  became  a  flaming  herakL  of  the  cross.  In 
a  short  time  he  entered  the  traveling  connection,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  effective,  laborious  service  till  within  a 
f  few  years  past,  when,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  work  he  loved  so  well,  and 
take  a  superannuated  relation. 

Brother  Gavit  was  also  converted  at  this  meeting,  and 
stm  lives  to  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  Divine  grace  in 
changing  the  heart.  He  resided  in  the  town  of  Granville, 
which  had  been  settled  by  a  company  from  New  England, 
of  the  old  stock  of  Calvinistic  Puritans.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed Deist,  and  had  been  rooted  and  grotmded  in  infi- 
delity for  many  years.  In  this  town  resided  an  old  sea 
^ptain  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  The  captain 
was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  was  spending  all  his  p^p<? 
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town  meeting,  Mr..  Garlt  wqa  appointed  Ms  goardian — » 
most  wbolesome  arrangement.  Every  eonceivable  meaoA 
was  used  by  th^  guardian  to  break  up  the  habit  of  th« 
eaptain,  and  every  indueement  was  offered  to  get  hiift 
resU)red  to  sobriety.  All,  however,  proved  m  vaia.  As 
^  last  resort,  he  took  him  to  camp  meeting;  fof,  although 
he  had  no  faith  in  religion,  and  cared  not  for  any  of  it$ 
exercises,  he  believed,  from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard* 
that  the  Methodists  had  some  process  by  which  they 
eoitld  transform  a  drunkard  into  a  sober  man. 

The  time  at  length  arrived,  and,  with  much  moral  suar^ 
9iott  and  physical  force,  he  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  B. 
into  the  carriage,  in  company  with  himself^  Mrs.  GaviV 
and  their  eldest  son.  On  Saturday  they  aarxived  on  tho 
grotmd,  and  pitched  their  tent  that  evening.  In  tlk» 
mean  time  the  captain  stole  away  from  li&eir  obeervati^Miy. 
and  became  intoxicatad.  Mr.  Qavit  went  and  brought 
him  into  the  tent.  A  strict  watch  was  now  kepi  over 
him^  lest  he  should  again  run  away.  The  Sabbat  passed 
away,  and  B.  became  perfectly  sober.  In  the  evening 
€k>d  opened  heaven,  and  let  do^lm  glory  on  thd  enoan^ 
ment.  A  praying  circle  was  formed;  and  Mr.  Gav^ 
taking  the  captain  by  the  arm,  said»  <'Let  us  go  iato  iba 
eirde,  for  I  have  brought  you  here  to  get  you  eonverted# 
and  now  is  the  time/' 

I  saw  them  coming;  and  as  they  approached,  he  asked 
me  if  they  couJd  gei,  in.  I  made  a  way  for  them  in  the 
crowd,  and  they  passed  in.  Aft^  succeeding  in  getUag 
9S  close  as  possible  to  those  who  were  engaged  ia  leading 
the  ezereiaes,  Mr,  Qavit  said  to  the  captain, 

"Who  wUl  you  have  to  pray  for  you?*' 
.    "I  don't  want  any  one  to  pray  for  me,"  he  replied. 

"But  you  must  get  down  on  your  knees^  aod  have  the 
prayeia  of  this  peo]^." 
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Seeing  lie  was  resolved,  md  knowing  tlie  determined 
ebaracter  of  the  man,  he  said, 

"Well,  if  I  must  have  prayer,  I  would  just  as  soon 
have  Mr.  C,  the  class-leader,  praj  for  me,  as  any  one." 

The  leader  was  soon  brought,  and  Mr.  O.  said  io  the 
captain, 

"Now  get  down  on  your  knees.** 

He  replied,  ""I  don*t  like  to  do  that,  unless  you  will 
kneel  with  me." 

In  an  instant  both  were  on  their  knees,  toxd  the  class* 
leader  began  to  pray,  with  all  the  faith  and  fervency  of 
his  soul,  for  the  salration  of  both.  The  power  of  God 
came  down,  and,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  Gavit  fell  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  and  screamed  for  mercy,  like  one  in 
despair.  This  frightened  the  captain,  and,  springing  from 
his  knees,  he  fled  through  the  crowd,  and  made  his  escape. 
We  carried  G.  out  of  the  crowd,  and  brought  his  wife  and 
son,  but  could  not  get  the  captain  to  move  a  step  from 
the  tent.  We  prayed  Tprith  Gt.  all  night,  during  which 
time  his  wife  and  son  were  powerfully  convicted.  They 
all  continued  to  pray  and  seek  religion,  but  did  not  find 
peace. 

The  time  arrived  for  the  meeting  to  «lose,  and  Mr.  G. 
and  family  made  their  departure  for  home.  A  heavy  load 
was  at  his  heart,  and  he  was  loth  to  leave  the  ground. 
While  on  the  way,  so  insupportable  did  kis  burden  of  sin 
become,  that  he  ordered  his  son  to  stop  the  carriage,  and 
they  all  got  out  and  held  a  prayer  meeting  by  the  road- 
side. During  this  meeting,  the  son  was  converted,  und 
liie  captain  became  powerfully  convicted,  and  began  to 
cry  for  mercy.  They  again  resumed  their  journey,  the 
son  shouting,  the  father  and  mother  praying,  and  the  cap 
tain  weeping.  On  thehr  jotlrney  they  were  stopped  at 
Newark,  and  invited  to  prayer  meeting ;  at  whiA  Mr.  G. 
and  bis  Wife  both  found  peace  in  believing,  and  went  on 
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their  way  home,  giving  glory  to  God.  Shortly  after  thif 
the  captain  was  happily  converted.  When  I  came  round 
•  I  formed  a  class,  consisting  of  these  four  persons;  and 
this  was  the  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Granville. 
All  these  lived  happy  Christians.  Mr.  G.  bad  two  younger 
sons  that  embraced  religion,  and  became  efiGlcient  and  use- 
ful traveling  preachers. 

We  were  not  only  favored,  at  this  camp  meeting,  with 
the  presence  of  our  beloved  bishops,  but  also  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Bev.  Robert  Manley,  a  flaming  herald  of  the 
cross,  and  pioneer  of  the  Gk>spel  in  the  west  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  At  a  camp  meet- 
ing, held  at  brother  John  OoUins's,  on  the  east  fork  of  the 
Little  MLimi,  in  the  year  preceding  the  one  about  which  I 
am  writing,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  this 
devoted  and  talented  minister,  by  brother  Collins,  who 
represented  him  as  his  spiritual  father. 

When  he  arose  in  the  stand,  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  him.  Instead  of  giving  out  a  hymn,  as  is  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions,  before  preaching,  he  com- 
menced, in  a  full,  clear,  and  musical  voice,  singing  that 
exceedingly-impressive,  spiritual  song, 

«« Awaked  by  Bibm's  ATTfiil  iOttad, 
My  soul  in  guilt  and  thrall  I  found; 

I  knew  not  where  to  go. 
(yerwhelmed  with  g^ilt,  and  anguish  tloin, 
The  ainner  mutt  be  bom  again. 

Or  sink  to  endless  woe.'' 

Before  he  had  finished  singing  the  fourth  verse,  the 
power  of  God  came  down,  and  pervaded  the  vast  assem- 
bly, and  it  became  agitated — ^swelling  and  surging  like 
the  sea  in  a  storm.  It  seemed  as  if  the  glory  of  God 
filled  the  entire  encampment.  At  this  meeting,  it  may  be 
said,  the  power  of  Manley  reached  its  culminatmg  point 
Kever  did  he  preach  with  greater  eloquence  and  power; 
nor  were  his  eflforts  ever  crowned  with  greater  success 
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Bat  his  work  was  done.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  closed 
he  was  taken  sick,  and  called  from  labor  to  refreshment 
and  rest  in  heaven,  hj  the  summons  of  his  Master. 

"Senrant  of  God,  well  done; 

Best  from  thj  loved  employ: 
Tlie  batOe'i  fonglit,  the  victory  won; 
Bnter  thy  Master's  joy.'' 

During  this  round  I  made  an  attempt  to  preach  in  the 
town  of  Newark.  This  place  was  notorious  for  its  wick- 
edness; and,  as  no  house  was  opened  for  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  preach  in  the  bar-room  of  a  tavern.  Fearing 
the  citizens  would  cut  my  saddle,  or  shave  my  horse,  I 
hid  him  in  the  bushes.  When  I  stepped  into  the  door  I 
found  the  room  full ;  and  many  were  crowded  around  the 
bar,  drinking.  It  looked  to  me  more  like  the  celebration 
of  a  bacchanalian  orgie,  than  a  place  for  the  worship  of 
God.  But  I  had  made  an  appointment ;  and  I  must  fill  it 
at  all  hazards ;  and,  as  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to 
every  creature,  my  mission  extended  to  every  place  this 
side  of  helL  I  procured  a  stool,  and,  placing  it  beside  the 
door,  got  upon  it,  and  cried  out,  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
''Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  life.*'  For  thirty  minutes  I  labored 
to  show  the  audience  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  hell, 
dnd  as  insensible  of  their  danger  as  though  locked  fast  in 
the  embrace  of  sleep.  I  assured  them  that  hell  would 
soon  awaken  them.  When  I  had  done  warning  them  of 
their  danger,  and  inviting  them  to  Christ,  I  returned  to 
the  bushes,  found  my  horse,  and  rode  to  brother  Chan- 
nel's. The  bar-room  folks  made  search  for  me,  but  I  was 
gone.  They  sent  me  word,  if  I  came  again  they  would 
roast  me ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  made  another  appoint- 
ment in  the  court-house. 

On  my  next  round,  fearless  of  the  threats  of  the 
bar-room  hearers,  I  preached  in  the  court-house,  to  a 
20 
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more  Qr4«rlj  coi^gi^gation,  i»d  fonned  a  olaas.  At  tU» 
place  I  ooatinued  to  preach  regularly  duriog  the  year, 
and  waa  permitted  to  wita^as  some  fmit^  of  my  lalx^s. 

On  one  of  my  tours  down  the  north  fork  of  Licking, 
one  evening  I  heard,  not  far  from  me»  the  report  of  a  rifle, 
and  instantly  heard  aome  eiie  scream  aa  if  shot  It  was 
getting  dark,  and  I  rode  on  to  brother  Robinson's,  and, 
after  being  there  a  short  time,  a  n|easeng«r  came  and 
informed  us  that  a  man  had  been  sfaoA  up  the  preefc^  We 
immediately  started  for  the  place  where  he  was  reported 
to  have  been  shot,  and  found  the  track  and  blood  in  the 
snow.  We  traced  the  wounded  man  as  far  as  the  creeki 
which  he  had  orosaed,  and,  (pUowing  him  by  the  blood 
which  had  sp^urted  from  his  wound  at  every  jump,  as  from 
a  stricken  deer,  for  about  one  mile,  where  we  found  him  in 
a  cabin,  with  a  family.  He  was  shot  through  the  body ; 
but,  being  in  a  stooping  position,  the  baU  escaped  his 
vitals.  The  man  who  shot  him  was  a  neighbor;  to  whom 
the  wounded  man  had  been  a  great  friend.  He  had 
loaned  his  murderer  a  sum  of  money;  and  |br  simply  ask- 
ing the  payment  of  a  part  of  it,  the  debtor  determined  on 
killing  him,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  getting  clear  of 
the  whole  debt  It  appeared,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
wounded  man,  that  he  had  followed  him  a  mile,  and  made 
aeveral  attempts  to  shoot,  but  was  deterred,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  till  he  arrived  at  that  fatal  spot  We 
bound  up  his  wounds  in  the  beyt  manner  we  were  able» 
and,  after  praying  with  him,  returned  home.  A  similar 
case  occurred  a  few  years  since,  in  the  melancholy  death 
of  Dr.  Parkman,  of  Boston.  0,  the  wickednew  of  the 
human  heart!    Who  can  know  it? 

Soon  after  our  second  camp  meeting  a  glorious  work 
commenced  at  the  house  of  brother  John's.  After  preach- 
ing, and  meeting  class,  the  compsmy  separated,  and  went 
in  different  directions,  to  their  homes.    On  the  way«  a 
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^rouflg  woman,  who  had  been  competed  at  the  meeting, 
fell  down  in  the  road,  and  greatly  alarmed  those  who 
were  with  her.  They  $carce!y  knew  what  to  do;  but 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  to  take  her  back  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  lady  at 
whose  house  the  meeting  was  held ;  and  when  the  cir* 
eumstance  of  her  haying  fallen  on  the  way  home  wa0 
noised  abroad,  the  whole  neighborhood  came  together. 
The  religious  portion  commenced  singing  and  praying} 
and,  while  engaged  in  these  exercises,  the  power  of  God 
eame  down  upon  them,  and  many  were  smitten  by  the 
Divine  influence,  and  fell  to  the  floor,  crying  for  merey« 
The  intelligence  of  this  excitement  spread  in  every  direc-* 
ti<»i;  and  grea^  multitudes,  from  a  distance,  flocked 
together  to  see  this  wonderful  thing.  The  young  woman--^ 
Eliza  Hankine — still  remained  insenaible,  without  ezhibit^ 
ing  any  signs  of  hfe.  Fears  were  entertained  by  some, 
that  she ^ would  never  recover  from  this  state;  but,  after 
remaining  apparently  lifeless,  for  the  space  of  thirty-two 
hours,  she  sprang  instantly  to  her  feet,  and  conmienced 
singing  and  shouting  alternately.  Her  ikce  seemed 
lighted  up  with  an  unearthly  radiancMt ;  and,  as  she  spoksr 
of  JesUs  and  heavw,  in  strains  of  the  most  inimitable 
eloquenoe  cmd  sweetiiess,  the  whole  congregation  was 
overwhelmed,  smd  we  felt  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  beiug»  rather  than  that  of  an  artlees,  unsophieu 
Hci^d  country  giri.  This  gave  a  frerii  impulse  to  the 
vrork  of  God,  jind  the  exercises  resembled  thoee  of  a 
eiuKqp  meeting  mate  than  aUy  thing  else.  The  meeting 
lasted  ten  days,  increasing  in  interest  and  power;  and 
there  were  at  least  one  hundred  happily  ccmverted  to  God* 
An  incident  occurred  during  this  meeting  worthy  of 
particular  note ;  and,  as  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  frequent 
oocurrenee  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism  in  this  coun- 
txji  ^  wiB  my^ate  ii    A  young  man  had  oome  u>  the  meet* 
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ingf  who  seemed  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  devit. 
His  ravings  and  blasphemy  shocked  all  who  heard  him. 
He  boastingly  exclaimed  that  he  defied  the  power  of 
God;  and  that  those  who  had  fallen  were  overcome  by 
the  influence  of  fear,  or  nervous  weakness.  While  thit 
stout-hearted  young  man  was  listening  to  the  fervid  elo* 
quence  of  the  young  woman  before  described,  he  sprang 
tuddenly  from  his  feet,  and  fell  his  whole  length  on  the 
9oor.  Had  he  been  shot  through  the  heart,  he  would  not 
nave  fallen  more  suddenly,  or  been  more  lifeless  to  all 
appearance.  Here  was  a  marked  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  God,  in  irresistible  conviction ;  and  I  determined 
to  watch  the  issue  closely.  His  companions  in  sin  were 
terribly  alarmed,  and  many  of  them  hurried  away.  After 
lying  a  short  time,  the  limbs  of  the  young  man  became 
perfectly  rigid,  and  remained  in  this  state  for  eight  hours, 
yrhen  they  relaxed,  and  he  was  seized  with  convulsions  of 
flfiieh  an  intense  and  powerful  character,  that  it  seemed  as 
&ough  he  must  die  from  the  agony.  While  thus  torn,  as 
ike  demonized  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  till  the  hearts 
of  all  were  wrung  with  sympathy  at  his  sufferings,  and 
some  began  to  fear  the  consequences,  instantly  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  praising  God  for  his  salvation,  and  exhorting 
all  his  friends  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  Bavior.  His  con- 
version was  a  matter  oi  astcmishment  to  all.  One  man, 
who  was  inveterately  opposed  to  the  revival,  said  that  it 
was  the  woik  of  the  devil.  I  replied,  ''If  it  be  a  work  of 
the  devil,  when  this  young  man  recovers  from  this  state 
tie  will  curse  and  swear  as  f<»inerly ;  but  if  it  be  a  work 
of  God,  his  oaths  and  curses  will  be  turned  into  prayers 
and  praises."  When  the  gainsayer  witnessed  the  wonder- 
ful change  wrought  on  the  young  man,  he  was  con- 
founded, and  went  away. 

The  Lord  crowned  our  labors  this  year  with  abundan^ 
success.     Upward  of  two  httBd;red  were  added  to  tk 
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Chiireb^  I  left  tlMl  nMtAt  m  I  did  my  fitst  one,  mitlL 
tDsnj  tean^and  knew  not  kow  iltongljr  my  lM«rt  wat 
i&ttacktd  to  my  iMfethren  till  I  was  called  4o  separate  fh>iii 
iliem^ 

At  the  ccttferenee  held  in  GiiMiiiaati  in  1811,  K  Bew« 
man  was  appointed  to  be  my  sneeeeser.  This  was  a  sad 
apporatmeat*  He  fto  sooner  fitrriTed  than  he  eomtaeneed 
•owing  the  rHe  seed  ef  Arianism  and  Secinianisu,  whieh 
qwead  over  the  whole  eirsuft.  It  was  not  long  tiU  H 
■prai^  np  aad  prodveed  Hs  deadly  (truit.  James  dmkh> 
John  Green,  and  other  local  preaeWs  emhraeed  this  her* 
te9j  and  joined  tha  ]N«w  Lig^ts^  Green  soon  baekslid, 
lost  ihB  ooaforts  oC  religion,  amd,  as  I  learned,  became  a 
drndcard— 4nroka  the  hearts  of  and  beggared  his  onet 
happy  fiiiuly.  R^p  also  eaalbraeod  tiie  dodxteoi  and  lost 
the  grace  of  Ged  oot  of  his  heart 
.  Henry  HahieSi  onee  «  g^bd  man,  fall  lof  faith  and  good 
frnita,  went  off  with  liionik,  and  soon  after  beeame  de- 
ranged and  hung  hiaisolf«  Mody  was  ako  among  the 
mimb«r  of  apoetates  from  die  Ikith.  He  erected  a  dis- 
tillery, lost  eA  his  beautlftd  property  at  Bowling  Ctoen, 
mined  his  nateittatng  famUy,  and  died  a  most  horrible 
death.  Odiers,  who  left  In  this  heresy^  beoame  TJntTer^' 
salists  and  infideja.  Kever  was  tbait  Bei^tare  mors  okarly 
fulfilled  than  in  t&oease  of  these  unfotianate  moB-^<'ihey 
hxre  ehoeen  iheir  own  way  and  I  will  ehoose  th€^  dehi^ 
aians.'" 

It  is  BdW  mora  than  forty  years  ainoe  lihis  sad  heresy 
proTttQed^  and  its  desolating  effseta  are  yet  to  be  seen* 
The  history  «f  Aia  one  nuia,  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  aoofo,  bat  who  jvo^ed  ftdthless^  is  aa  illustration  of 
the  jfWfQfb,  ''Onesmnerdestroyeth  much  good."  Let 
aU  bewtaie  how  diey  deptoi  from  sound  doctrine.  The 
ftrst  digression  from  the  dki  and  beaten  path  of  truth  ia 
attend^  irilh  danger,  and  no  one  ean  teU  whither  he  ahal) 
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mokd^efp  or  i^ai  wUl  be  Im  eBd«  wka  departs  Mm  tte 
good  and  the  right  way.  A  few  years  after  Thxap  and 
Sleixiiag  went  off  with  the  Eadieak.  Pigman,  Parka,  and 
Pumphrej,  only  three  out  of  nine  ^local  preachers  on  the 
oircuity  remained  fai<ihfiil  to  their  high  calling.  Thej 
Ured  for  many  years  to  preadi  the  Go^l  in  destitale  set* 
tlementSy  and  do  good  in  every  departeent  of  the  Chnrek 
for  which  they  were  fitted,  and  having  fini^ed  the  work 
assij^ed  them,  they  entered  into  rest  While  the  "menk- 
ory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot,  the  righteons  shall  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance." 

.  Brother  Grataer,  the  person  with  whom  I  boarded,  and 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  Christians,  and  talented  and 
useful  ^Lhorters,  fell  into  tins  fatal  error  and  beeaasse  a 
New  Light  preacher.  But,  alas  1  like  his  deluded  company 
ions,  he  departed  from  God  and  reaped  the  bitter  finuts—^ 
pov^y,  sin,  and  death  1  The  memory  of  Hiese  men 
should  prove  as  beacons  to  warn  all  of  ike  dangerooA 
rocks  on  which  they  wrecked  their  hopes. 

On  this  circuit  lived  <dd  ta-other  Garpenler,  whoae  son 
Samuel  has  nnoe  become  a  useful  loeal  preacher.  Brother 
Carpenter  resided  in  St.  Albans  townahip,  aad^  being  in** 
vited,  I  went  to  his  house  and  pleached.  This  was  the 
first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  township. 

On  Owl  creek  there  lived  a  XJnivezsaMst,  who  like  the 
most  of  them,  was  full  of  controversy;  and  to  hear  him 
talk,  one  would  imagine  that  he  considered  himself  able 
to  overturn  all  ordiodosy,  and  eymi  ''wisor  4han  seven 
men  who  could  render  a  reason.''  He  always  eame  to  ear 
meetings,  and  invariably  pressed  me  to  go  home  with  him. 
I  was  considenibly  annoyed  by  the  fellow,  and  one  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him,  agreed  to  aceompany 
him  home.  He  was  a  real  backwoods  hunter,  tomgk  and 
uncouth  in  his  manners.  He  lived  about  four  miles  frosa 
the  appointment,  and  we  started  through  Uie  woods,  trav-: 
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ollbg.  part  df .  ihe  time,  a  coW  path.  When  we.irm«d'ai 
his  cabin,  which  was  situated  in  a  oorn^patck^  and  oalj 
about  sixteen  feet  square,  I  said  to  him,  ''Bill,  what  shall 
I  do  with  my  horse?"  "Tie  him  to  the  feace,"  he  re4 
'  pliod«  <'  Well,  bu^  what  shall  I  give  him  to  eat  V  '<  Feed 
him  with  cut  up  corn/'  said  he.  It  was  too  laie  tp  retreat; 
SQ  I  went  iato  the  oabin,  and  his  wife  prepared  scone  Yeni«* 
sodQ  in  backwoods  fashion*  and  we  partook  of  our  siippor«r 
As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  repast.  Bill  got  down  hia 
old  Bible  and  said,  <<Now  I  have  got  you»  and  you  will 
be  obliged  to. argue  wilh  me  on  the  subject  of  rel^ion. .  I 
have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  for  a  long  time  to 
hare  a  oontroveray  with  you."  "  No,"  said  I,  '*Bill>  yon 
haro  not  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  sense  to  ho3d  an  argumenl 
Qn  any  religious  subject.  You  luroi^ht  me  here  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  I  must  instruct  you  and  your 
funily;  so  aall  in  all  your  children  and  we  will  have 
prayers."  Kotwithstaoding  all  his  excuses  and  pleadinga 
I  insisted  upon  the  course  I  had  adopted,  and  his  wife  and 
ahildren  were  called  in,. and  I  read  the  Scripturos,  ex- 
plained, and  appUisd  the  truth  to  all,  and  then  prayed  to 
God  for  their  salvation.  I  trust  the.  poor  wile  and  chil* 
dren  were  benefited,  if  the  redoubtable  Bill  was  not.  Af- 
ter spending  a  rather  unpleasant  night  in  the  loft  of  the 
cabin»  amoi^  the  chickens,  I  arose  in  the  morning,  had 
ja-ayers  with  the  family,  and  departed.  Bill  never  aftes 
annoyed  me  with  invitations  to  go  home  with  him* 

At  tho  Cincinnati  conference^  which  I  have  alrciad]^ 
alluded  to,  I  was  appointed  to  Fairfield  circuit,  A  mis" 
take  in  the  Minutes  represents  brother  Isaac  Quinn  as 
having  been  appointed  to  this  circuit  in  charge.  Brother 
Quinn  was  on  the  Tombigbee  cirouit  with  William  Houston. 
These  brethren  were  both  elected  delegates  to  the  General 
conference  of  1812.  They  both  came  up  from  that  con- 
ference, but  did  not  return.     In  June  brother  Quinn  came 
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koititt  liok,  with  hh  hvoQier  Janaes,  md  rettiain^d  titt  tiks 
Btxt  annnai  conference. 

This  circuit  teceived  the  name  of  Eairfield  in  1809,  and 
hMd  been  tratekd  the  two  preceding  years  bj  iM-olhef 
Balph  Lotspiech.  He  was  of  G^man  descent,  bom  m 
Virginia,  imd  raised  in  l^nnessee,  whers  he  was  eonyertod 
to  G<od  and  called  to  preaeb  the  Gospel.  He  was  ex* 
treipelj  meek  and  unafsaming  in  all  his  manners  and  de« 
portntent,  deeply  piovs^  and  alwa]^  w<»'e  a  serio«s  ur« 
In  bis  discourses  be  wept  nmch,  and  from  this  mreum- 
stance  was  called,  by  his  brethrsK,  the  *' weeping  prophet/^ 
His  pulpit  labom  weve  eharoctemed  with  dose  prac^tioal 
application  to  the  comrciences  of  his  heaf^rs,  and  attended 
with  good  resuHs  wherer«r  he  ministered.  While  travel- 
ing Deer  Greek  drcnit  he  was  ottaoked  with  eiciotess^ 
which  was  onto  death*  Bealizing  that  his  wstt  was  done, 
he  called  his  colleagoe  to  his  bedside^  and  told  him  tK>g«i 
a  piece  of  paper  and  make  an  inretttory  of  his  property^ 
though  he  had  ^ut  little,  he  f^t  it  hi»  doty  to  "Set  his 
house  in  order"  before  he  died.  The  task,  which  was  a 
short  and  easy  OBe>  being  eompletsd,  and  ^  assets  and 
Habiiities  reckoned  i^  he  said,  MWell>  i^ter  paying  my 
debts  there  will  be  one  hundred  dollars  kft,  and  thatwih 
support  my  wifo  and  almost  helpless  cMldnen  [two  (^ 
Ibem  b^ng  twin  babes]  for  one  year,  aad  then  Qod  will 
pvoTide.  N6w/'  said  h^  to  his  ooUeaguei  **mf  work  ta 
done ;  turn  me  over  with  my  fose  to  the  wall."  This 
being  done,  he  commenced  singing  in  soft  buA  sweet  and 
[^ssntlve  tonesy 

'*  Great  spoil  I  shall  win 
From  de&th,  hell,  and  sin) 
'Ifidtt  ottlintd  AflUotkn^ 
Shall  fdel  Christ  wittuA. 
And  when  I'm  to  die,. 
Beceive  me,  Til  cry; 
F6r  9hba  balh  lo«itd  HM, 
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Icannoiiell  wby; 
But  tliis  I  do  find, 
We  two  are  so  joined, 
Be'U  not  lire  in  heaven, 
And  leave  me  beliind." 

The  last  fitrain  was  finished,  and  the  soul  of  the  ''weeping 
prophet"  went  out,  with  his  last  song,  to  that  bright 
world  where  "there  is  no  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing; but  where  God  shall  wipe  the  tears  from  all  eyes.'^ 
How  rich  must  heaven  be  in  pure  and  sainted  spirits,  who 
haye,  in  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  years,  gone  up  to  people 
its  bright  abodes  I 

This  circuit  was  large,  having  twenty-five  appointmentSy 
and  I  increased  the  number  to  thirty -eight  before  the  ez- 
piration  of  the  year.  It  extended  from  the  town  of  Put* 
nam,  on  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  Zanesville,  ^ 
ten  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  and  irom  the  head  waters  of 
Licking  to  the  falls  of  the  Hockhocking,  including  all  the 
settlements  on  Jonathan's  creek  and  Bush  creek.  It  em* 
braced  parts  of  five  cou&ties ;  namely,  Muskingum,  Lick- 
mg,  Fairfield,  Perry,  and  Boss.  I  traveled  round  this  cir- 
cuit every  four  weeks,  and  formed  fifteen  new  societies. 
The  local  preachers  were  John  Ooshen,  Jesse  Stoneman, 

Park, Newman,       ■    Bright,  Jesse  Spmrgeon, 

and  Martin  Fate.  Spurgeon  went  df  with  the  party  of 
Methodists  organised  in  Cincinnati  by  the  Rev.  William 
Burke.  Stoneman,  Park,  and  Bright  lived,  labored,  and 
died  in  the  Church*  Brothers  Goshen  and  Fate  are  still 
living,  advanced  in  years,  but  laboring  on  the  walls  of 
Zion.  Robert  Manley,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Mus- 
kingum, died  on  this  circuit  the  year  before  I  came,  full 
of  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  old  Methodists  on 
this  circuit*  were  Edward  Teal,  William  Hamilton,  and 
Benjamin  Smith,  the  latter  being  mighty  in  faith  aaid 
grvkj&e.    i^bert  Clwd  also  lived  wiihin  its  bounds.    The 
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strongest  societies  were  on  Rush  creek,  at  Hamilton's, 
Cooper's,  Hog  Bun,  and  Thomas  Ijam's.  Many  strong 
men  and  mothers  in  Israel  had  emigrated  and  settled  in 
these  neighborhoods.  I  never  shall  forget  the  true-hearted 
Christian  kindness  and  affection  with  which  I  was  received 
and  treated  by  the  good,  simple-hearted  class  at  Hog  Run. 
They  took  me  in  when  a  stranger,  and  comforted  me  by 
their  oom&sel  and  prayers.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings 
of  affection  that  I  call  these  brethren  to  remembrance. 
Brother  Fiteer  and  fiamily  wei«  especially  endeared  to  my 
heart.  He  has  long  since  entered  into  rest,  and  his  widow 
and  children  have  emigrated  to  the  Hat  west.  As  I  before 
remarked)  I  labored  alone  on  thi^  circuit  till  ajfter  the 
(General  o<m£erencey  whieh  was  held  in  May,  when  brothet 
Isaac  Qui&n  came  on,  with  feeble  health,  from  the  south, 
takdf  as  fiar  as  circumstances  would  permit,  labored  with 
me. 

This  year  will  koig  be  remembei^  as  the  one  in  which 
this  whole  region  was  shaken  by  a  mighty  earthquake. 
On  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  February,  I  was  awakened 
l^  the  rodiing  of  the  house  in  which  I  slept.  It  seemed 
BA  if  my  bedstead  was  on  a  rough  sea,  and  the  wares 
were  rolling  under  it^  so  sensible  were  the  undulations. 
SOtght  ^odcs  were  felt  almost  every  day  and  night  for 
aome.  time.  One  day,  while  I  was  preaching  a  funeral, 
the  house  began  to  rock  and  t^  cupboard  doors  flew  open. 
The  people  became  alarmed  and  commenced  shrieking  and 
running.    It  was  a  time  ef  great  terroir  to  sinners. 

The  greatest  shock  was  felt  ett  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
month.  It  oommenced  at  ten  o^clock  and  lasted  fifiteen 
minutes.  I  was  then  in  the  tewn  of  PutAam,  opposite  t6 
ZanesTille,  where  the  Legislature  was  theki  ih  session.  It 
was  reported  that  the  steeple  of  the  etate-house  vibrated 
^ome  five  or  six  inches,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  It 
was  a. lime  of  the  mmt  awful  suspense,    tkmstematioii 
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mi  on  every  oountenance,  eapeciallj  upon  the  wicked, 
who  fled  into  the  streets,  elinging  one  to  another,  and 
crying  for  mercy.  In  the  town  of  Putnam  there  lived  a 
sister  Gardiner,  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  who  was 
often  perseeuted  for  shouting,  which  she  often  did,  not 
only  at  meetings,  but  at  home,  while  engaged  in  her  daily 
domestic  avocations.  On  this  day,  while  the  houses  were 
Focking  and  the  chimneys  falling,  as  though  the  di88<^a« 
tion  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  sister  Gardiner  ran  out 
hito  the  street  shouting  and  clapping  her  hands,  exclaim* 
mg,  ''Glory,  glory,  glory  to  Godl  My  Savior  is  coming  1 
I  am  my  Lord's  and  he  is  mine  1"  Thus  she  showed  hev 
^iemies,  who  were  loudly  crying  for  mercy,  that  her  re« 
ligion,  however  mack  despised,  could  st«ad  the  test  of  so 
awful  an  hour. 

Although  we  had  some  lavovable  indications,  before  thk 
event,  of  a  revivaJ,  it  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the 
interest  on  the  subject  of  religion^  Multitudes  who  pre« 
viously  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion,  now 
flocked  out  to  meeting,  end  the  power  of  God  was  mani^ 
Seated,  not  only  in  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  but  in  the 
still  small  yet  powerful  voioe.  The  number  of  convertii 
was  great,  and  the  work  extended  almost  ev^y*where. 
The  most  signal  manifestation  oi  Divine  power  was  at 
Bush  creek,  at  the  house  of  David  Swaxy.  The  neigh«« 
borhood  had  been  notorious  for  wickedness,  and,  especially, 
for  drunkenness.  The  young  people  seemed  to  devote  ali 
their  time  to  mirth  and  revelry;  but  now,  instead  of 
threading  the  giddy  mases  of  the  danoe  at  the  sound  of 
the  viol  till  past  the  noon  of  night,  the  meetixigs  were 
crowded  with  anxious  souls,  and  the  cry  of  penitence, 
which  wakes  the  harps  of  angels,  and  the  songs  of  joy 
from  happy  converts,  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  air. 

On  one  occasion  I  stood  upon  a  table  in  a  new  calm) 
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a&d  cried  out,  ''For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come, 
and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand?"  That  night  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  time  or  eternity.  Many  hardened  sinners 
fell,  before  the  power  of  God,  like  those  shun  in  battle. 
Hany  also  found  pardon  and  salvation  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

On  my  next  round,  after  preaching  at  this  place,  I  was 
about  to  meet  the  class — a  thing  which  I  never  neglected— « 
when  one  of  the  brethren  came  to  me  and  said,  ''Mr.  H., 
the  great  distiller  of  whisky,  is  here  with  his  party,  and 
they  have  determined  to  break  into  class  meeting."  I 
placed  old  brother  Hooper  at  the  door,  and  charged  him 
to  keep  it  shut  and  let  no  one  pass  without  peimissicm^ 
As  our  meeting  progressed  the  members  became  hi^py, 
and  began  to  sing  and  shout  most  lustily.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  old  brother  Hooper,  and  he  became  more 
bterested  in  the  meeting  than  watchful  of  the  door.  la 
the  mean  time  H.  came,  lifted  the  latch,  opened  the  door, 
ftftd  walked  in.  He  had  no  sooner  got  in  than  brothev 
Hooper  reclosed  the  door  and  stood  against  it,  fearing  the 
others  would  follow  the  example  of  their  leader.  The 
great  champion  of  whisky  and  infidelity  was  bow  in  a  hot 
place,  and  he  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 
I  went  up  to  him,  and  kindly  laying  my  arm  around  his 
neck  began  to  recommend  to  him  my  loving  Savior.  At 
this  he  became  somewhat  enraged,  but  I  held  on  to  him 
and  continued  to  press  my  entreaties.  Presently  he  began 
to  tremble  from  head  to  fooj;,  like  an  aspen  leaf.  Still  en* 
couraged,  I  poured  the  truth  upon  him,  and  his  agitation 
increased,  and  letting  go  my  h<^d  he  screamed  out  with 
all  his  might  and  fell  his  whole  length  upon  the  floor.  At 
that  moment  the  excitement  in  the  room  was  intense,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had  come  together.  The 
noise  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  distant.  At  this 
point  brosther  Hooper  opened  the  door  and  cried  to  those 
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•titstde  Jit  the  top  of  brJ  voice,  '*  Glory  be  to  €k)d,  H.-iel 
dowft,  H.  is  down !"  Th^  tush  to  the  door,  of.  those  4roni 
iritlioTit,  was  stKSh  «s  «iii  bM  bfe  descifted.  As  they  ^am«r 
rushing  forward  they  fell  upon  one  another  in  the  dooH 
way,  and  so  completely  bloeJfeed'  it  tvp  ffhiit  none  could  ^ass 
either  way.  The  excitement  roSe  to  a  tremendous  hightv 
and  it  wats  impossible  to  close  the  meetings.  Those  who 
had  not  fallen  under  Mie  power  of  conVictioh  ran-to  their 
horses  and  fled  with  the  greateirt  pl^ecipitancy  and  cdnster- 
nation  to  their  homes.  The  meeting  la^sted  ttH  siunrise  ^ 
next  morning.  Sereral  were  converted,  and  H.  joined  th^ 
Church,  though  he  did  not  experience  a  change  of  heart. 
Had  he  given  up  his  distillery  he  doubtless  would  have 
Been  converted  j  but  €k>rf  will  not  hear  those  who  regard 
itiiqility  I'm  their  hearts,  or  hold  unrighteousnesii  in  their 
hands.  He  went  away,  and,  as  I  believe,  lived  and  died 
a  manufacturer  of  the  accursed  poison.  Some  good,  how- 
ever, resulted  from  his  conviction,  as  it  completely  cured 
him  of  his  disposition  to  annoy  and  persecute  the  people 
of  God. 

Hichard  M'Mahan,  an  amiable,  talented,  and  eloquent 
young  preacher,  who  traveled  Knox  circuit  one  year  be- 
fore, died  at  the  house  of  brother  John.  Feeling  that 
the  vows  of  God  were  on  him,  and  he  must  not  stoop  to 
play  with  earthly  flowers,  he  turned  away  from  all  the 
endearments  of  home  and  entered  the  rugged  field  of  itin- 
erant life.  He  bore  hardness  as  a  good  soldier;  and 
though  the  conflict  was  severe,  it  was  short  and  glorious. 
Away  from  home  and  kindred,  in  the  wilderness,  he 
pelded  up  his  spirit  to  God.  It  was  a  calm  and  quiet 
evening  of  summer.  All  nature  seemed  hushed  into  still- 
ness, while  in  that  cottage  in  the  wilderness  the  youthful 
herald  of  the  cross  was  sinking  to  rest.  Already  had  he 
passed  the  land  of  Beulah,  breathing  the  air  and  hearing 
the  songs  of  the  celestial  city,  and  now  there  remained  for 
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him  noihiiig  but  the  passage  of  Jordan.  As  he  neajned  it 
the  heavenly  glory  gleamed  upon  his  brow ;  and  no  sooner 
did  his  feet  touch  Uie  waters  than  an  angelic  coavoj  bore 
him  safely  home. 

Agmn  and  again  hare  I  visited  the  grave  of  this  sainted 
one.  It  was  in  the  woods — a  lone,  sequestered  spot^ 
where  Solitude  herself  might  have  chosen  a  seat;  and  yet, 
to  me,  no  place  could  have  been  more  favorable  to  re1ig« 
ious  meditation.  No  pen  could  describe  my  feelings  tho, 
first  time  I  visited  it  alone.  The  forest  cast  its  deep  shade 
around.  Scattered  here  and  there  were  wild  flowers, 
which,  one  has  said^  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  whereby 
they  write  on  hills  and  plains  mysterious  truths.  Around 
the  grave  was  placed  a  rude  inclosure.  Here  I  read  my 
Bible  on  my  knees,  and  prayed,  and  sang,  and  often  did  It 
seem  to  me  that  I  was  quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  IIV. 

ITIHXBAHT    LirS    OONTIHUBD. 

Ajb  fruits  of  the  reyirals  this  year  may  be  reckoned 
•even  interesting  young  men,  who  were  subsequently  oalled 
of  God  to  preach  the  (Gospel — James  and  Jacob  Hooper, 
Heiuy,  Samuel,  and  Job  Baker,  Samuel  Hamilton,  and 
Cornelius  Springer.  They  all  entered  the  trayeling  con- 
nection, and  labored  with  jKal  and  success  for  many  years. 
The  latter,  however,  went  off  in  the  Badical  secession, 
and  became  the  editor  of  a  paper  which  was  adopted  as 
the  organ  of  Radicalism  for  the  west  This  sheet  con- 
tained many  bitter  things  agunst  the  govemment  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  representing  it  as  an  oligar* 
chy,  and  the  bishops,  presiding  elders,  and  preachers  as  so 
many  tyrants,  lording  it  over  Ood*s  heritage.  The  tran- 
sition from  schism  to  railing  is  easOy  made,  and  he,  unfor- 
tunately for  hiniself  and  many  others  who  left  the  Church, 
which  had  taken  them  from  obscurity  and  nursed  them 
into  character  and  importance,  lost  sight  <^  their  voca- 
tion of  calling  sinners  to  repentance  and  feeding  the  flock 
oyer  which  they  were  placed  as  shepherds,  and  spent 
their  time  and  exhausted  their  talents  in  laboring  to  break 
down  the  fold  from  which  they  had  escaped.  I  shall  not, 
howeyer,  bring  against  them  any  railing  accusations;  ''to 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.''  Many  of  them 
were  doubtless  sincere,  good  men ;  but  they  were  wonder- 
fully misled  by  a  few  disappointed,  and,  consequently,  dis- 
affected leaders. 

Samuel  Baker  doeed  his  earthly  labors  in  great  peace. 
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and  entered  into  rest.  Job  Baker  located,  studied  medi- 
cine, and  went  south.  Since  then  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  concerning  his  history.  Jacob  Hooper  traveled  vari- 
ous circuits  till  his  health  failed,  when  he  located,  and  con- 
tinued, as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  to  labor  in 
the  vineyard  of  his  Lpind,  H?  yeit  lives,  I  believe,  a  good 
man  and  faithful  minister.  James  Hooper  still  remains 
effective,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  traveling  preacher  in 
Ihe  oonneotion  who  is  more  devoted  to  the  missLonaiy  and 
fiabbath  school  cause,  the  latter  particularly  claiming  his 
juost  earnest  and  faidkful  attention.  Samuel  Hamihoo, 
till  within  a  few  years,  has  been  H  most  laborious  and 
efficient  traveling  preacher.  For  maay  years  he  served 
ihe  Churolt  as  a  presiding  eM&r.  Few  aons  in  the  Gospel 
Jiave  lived  to  graduate  among  the  fathers  with. more  fidel- 
ity or  honor.  Though  now  worn  down  with  toii  and  haltr 
ing  to  the  tomb,  he  is  calmly  a&d  patiently  waiting  die 
eall  of  his  Master  toenter  into  rest.  May  his  setting 
«  8im  in  nj^Bdeclme, 

Henry  Baker  abo  lost  his  health  on  Ae  rough  and  toii- 
acnae  field  of  itinierai^t  life*  It  seemed  to  bim  ibat  bia 
jnisaaon  was  at  an  ead^  «Ad  fioUowing  the  leadingi  of  Prqr- 
idence,  he  commenoed  tile  «8tudy  .of  xn^dioine,  whieh  h^ 
psQBecnted  with  vigor  and  aucoesa.  In  due  timie  he  was 
admitted  to  practioe,;  and  by  dint  of  aji^Hcation  and  ekih 
Tose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  .  He  beeame  the  favor- 
ite physician  of  soizie  of  our  older  bishops.  After  prac- 
tieing  medicine  fcnr  fieveral  years  and  his  health  being 
somewhat  restored,  he  feh  die  retuoming  fires  of  itiner- 
.ancy  glowing  within  his  heart,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
entered the  traveling  connection,  where  he  remains  to  this 
day,  a  sound  doctrinal  and  practical  divine. 

So  extensive  and  powerful  was  the  revival  on  this  cir- 
cttii,  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  montha  Uuree  bun- 
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dred  souls  were  converted  and  brought  into  the  Church. 
I  hare  in  my  journal  all  their  names,  together  with  the 
classes  with  which  they  were  connected,  and  the  date  of 
their  joining.  A  great  majority  of  these  ran  well  in  the 
Christian  course,  held  out  to  the  end,  and  received  the 
Yietor's  crown;  some,  however,  turned  back  to  "the 
beggarly  elements  of  the  world,"  and  thus  brought  a 
reproach  on  the  goodly  cause. 

This  year  I  commenced  preaching  at  Mr.  Joha  Dillon's 
iron-works,  on  Licking,  about  six  miles  from  Zanesville. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  and  strongly  attached  to  that  denomination.  He 
bad  married  a  lady  in  Baltimore  who  was  a  Methodist; 
but  the  influence  of  the  husband,  as,  alas !  it  too  often 
proves,  BO  far  as  the  Methodist  Church  is  concerned,  over- 
came her  denominational  attachments,  and  she  joined  the 
Quakers.  Some  years  afterward,  however,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, they  were  both  taken  in  the  Methodist  net.  Brother 
Billon  has  been  for  many  years  an  acceptable  and  useful 
class-leader  in  the  Church.  During  his  life  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures.  He 
is  a  man  of  talent  and  enterprise.  His  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance  have  enabled  him  to  breast  reverses  in 
fortune  and  business,  under  which  thousands  would  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined.  The  town  of  Zanesville,  where 
he  lived  for  many  years  in  a  beautiful  mansion  on  the 
bank  of  the  Muskingum,  the  home  of  hospitality  and 
kindness,  is  indebted  to  himl  for  much  of  its  prosperity. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  pertained  to  agricul- 
ture and  was  calculated  to  develop  the  resoul^es  of  the 
country,  as  his  official  acts  in  the  agricultural  board  of 
that  county  will  show.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend  of 
temperance  and  the  cause  of  colonisation.  Deeply  de- 
voted to  the  Church,  he  has  ever  been  ready  to  advance 
her  institutions.  Mrs.  Dillon,  his  partner,  sevenl  yean 
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siiice  entered  into  re$t  She  cott)d  alwftjj^  bo  diitinr 
guislied  in  the  Church,  even  in  ihe  latter  day  of  Method- 
ist refinement,  by  her  neat  but  rich  Quaker  dress.  Sh^ 
was  a  lady  of  education  and  refinement,  and  ardently 
attached  to  the  Church ;  and  though  called,  from  her  posi' 
tion  in  life,  to  mingle  with  the  first  class,  yet  never  wa# 
ashamed  of  the  humble  society  to  which  ^he  bekpged^ 
Her  parlors  were  always  open  to  prayer  and  cla^s  sitt- 
ings. Every  member  of  the  family  embraced  religion  at 
one  time  and  another  during  life»  »id  joined  the  Cbujch^ 
four  of  the  children  have  died;  namely,  Keziah,  IJoyd^ 
]^argaret,  and  Elizabeth.  They  all,  I  li>elieve,  died  in  ik§ 
full  Insurance  of  faith,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  im^ 
pioirtality.  The  sufferings  of  Lloyd  were  protractftd  aod 
severe ;  but  he  bore  them  with  the  most  exemplary  par 
iience  and  fortitude  to  the  last,  fri^quently  rejpiqing  in 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Margaret-<^the  gifted  and 
accomplished  Margaret — who  early  gave  her  heart  to  Gbd 
and  consecrated  herself  devotedly  and  exclusively  to  Jm 
service^  like  one  of  earl's  choicest  flower9>  too  briglit 
and  beautiful  to  last,  was  al^o  called  to  join  the  company 
of  the  early  dead  in  that  better  land.  She  wjas  snciitteii 
before  her  life  had  reached  its  prime,  and,  sanctified  by 
g^fifering,  ripened  for  heaven.  That  the  loving  in  life  in 
death  might  not  be  divided,  her  younger  sister  soon  &>1* 
lowed  her  to  the  brighter  mansions  above.  May  all  the 
members  of  this  household  form  an  unbroken  family  in 
heaven!  Two  of  the  sons  are  traveling  preachers — the 
elder  a  member  of  the  Ohio  conference,  and  the  younger  a 
missionary  on  the  shores  of  the  distant  Pacific. 

But  to  resume  my  narrative.  At  Dillon's  iron-works 
there  were  many  who  were  grossly  addicted  to  habits  of 
intoxication.  My  first  appointment  was  at  Mr.  Dick's 
tavern,  and  the  prospect  was  any  thing  but  encouraging^ 
While  I  was  tryiqg  to  preach  many  were  engaged  in 
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drinking  and  swearing.  On  reproving  ihem  !br  iheir  cefa* 
ducty  one  fcUow  turned  round,  with  his  glass  in  hand  and  a 
lemng  look,  and  said,  ''  You  go  on  with  your  busiiiess  of 
preaching  and  we  will  mind  ours."  However,  the  Lord 
can  work  and  none  can  hinder;  and  Qotwithstanding  the 
«npropitious  ciroumsta;nces,'o9e  of  tho$e  miserable  meif 
was  awakened,  and,  seeking,  found  religion^  I  jEbnned  K 
class  consisttng  of  John  and  Jacob  Hooper,  J.  Dittenhiffer; 
the  new  convert,  bix>ther  Cooper  and  wife,  and  Samuel 
Oasaawaj,  a  colored  man.  These  were  all  iu  the  emfdoj 
of  Mr»  Bfllon,  at  the  furnace.  At  one  time  I  wetit  dpWQ 
tD  the  furnace,  and,  standing  on  a  large  salt  kettl)^,  d^livi 
ered  a  temperance  speech.  A&er  I  was  ibroUgh,  I  took  a 
Tote  and  voted  all  kinds  of  intoxioatiJig  diinks  out  of  and 
fmm.  around  the  furnace,  and  pledged  diem  to  keep  them 
out  f<»'ever.  I  then  went  to  work  and  got  up  a  subscript 
tkm  to  build  a  hewed  log  meeting-house.  Mr^  Dillon  ga¥^ 
a  lot  of  groimd,  and  I  raised  enough,  in  one  morni^ig,  to 
pay  for  the  building.  In  a  short  time  the  timbei^  wene 
all  upon  the  ground  and  preparations  were  being'made  for 
a  raising.  At  this  stage  of  progress,  l^hop  M'Eendree 
came  along  on  his  western  tour,  and  we  soli/oited  him  to 
{»each  the.  dedication  sermon.  This,  of  course,  was  B^U>'i 
geth^  anticipator  J,  as  the  oomer*stpQe  had  not  yet  been 
laid.  At  that  time,  however,  we  were  not  such  sticklers 
for  order,  and  so  our  venerable  Bishop  took  his  stand  upon 
the  roek^n  which  the  church  was  to  be  butlt,  and  preached 
a  most  powerful  sermotn.from  that  memorable  text,  ''On 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  It  was  a  soul-refreshing 
season,  and  many  were  awakened  and  converted  to  God« 
while  the  hearts  of  believers  were  greatly  blessed.  In 
progress  of  time  this  house  was  finished,  and  remained  a 
place  for  divine  worship  for  many  years.  Subsequently 
It  was  taken  down  and  removed  about  one  mile  distantt 
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where  it  was  re  ^erected  and  continued  as  a  temple  of  grace. 
That  humble  edifice  remains  to  this  day,  and  its  walls  stiK 
echo  the  sound  of  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  praise. 
In  this  neighborhood  a  gracious  work  of  God  was  carried 
on,  and  another  broke  out  a  few  miles  distant  under  the 
labors  of  a  local  brother — ^Rev.  John  Goshen.  The  plaee 
had  been  proverbial  for  wickedness  and  opposition  to  god* 
Uness.  This  laborer  in  the  vineyard  sought  out  this  field 
of  wickedness,  and  took  it  into  his  work.  He  continued 
to  labor,  and  weep,  and  pray  over  the  devoted  inhabitants 
till  the  Lord  heard  and  revealed  his  arm  of  power.  The 
devils  kingdom  was  terribly  ^aken  by  the  conversion  of 
the  great  champion  of  wickedness,  Mr.  Savi^e.  The 
practices  of  drunkenness  and  gambling  ceiased,  and  fear 
and  trembling  eame  upon  the  most  vile  and  hardened  sin- 
ners, and  many  were  brought  to  realize  that  Christ  had 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  These  two  revivab,  like 
fires  in  a  prairie,  continued  spreading  till  they  met,  and 
tiie  reformation  was  truly  great  and  glorious.  One  of  the 
greatest,  If  not,  indeed,  the  greatest,  sources  of  wickedness 
and  misery  resulted  from  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use 
of  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  the  evil,  lamentable  to  be  told» 
existed  in  the  Church  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Ardent  8]Hr- 
its  were  used  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  It  was  also 
regarded  as  a  necessary  beverage.  A  house  could  not  be 
raised,  a  field  of  wheat  cut  down,  nor  could  there  be  a  logr 
rolling,  a  husking,  a  quilting,  a  wedding,  or  a  funeral 
without  the  aid  of  alcohol.  In  this  state  of  things  there 
was  great  laxity  on  the  subject  of  drinking,  and  ^e  min* 
isters  as  well  as  the  members  of  some  denominations  im* 
bibed  pretty  freely.  The  only  temperance  society  that 
then  existed,  and,  consequently,  the  only  standard  raised 
against  the  overflowing  scourge  of  intemperance,  was  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  (General  Rules  of  the  society  pro* 
btbited  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  and 
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fmif  allowed  theMr  fxs»  ifhm  ]^rm^}^i  ^  a  mq^icuw  by  f^ 
^y3iciaQ.  1^0  other  denomination  bavii^  probi)i>ito(l  the 
we  pi  ar4en^  spirit  »8  a  beyi^r^e,  it  fpli^wed,  aa  a  ne^^f 
j&A$ary  coi^yeqikiefic^e,  tbat  all  jpt^sons  who  refused  to  4i'ui^ 
•were  dialled,  hj  way  of  reparpach^  Methodist  £anatics.  Bui 
few  came  out  publicly  against  this  monster  evil,  and  m^nu- 
fa«t]£rers»  t^^^^iis,  and  u^^s  w^re  out  agfiinst  the  Church. 
J,  pfteA  ;iQet  3^ith  opposition  for  my  advocacy  of  the  cause 
idt  temp^anoe.  Oa  my  first  round  I  was  ^l^en  i^to  fi 
room  at  one  of  my  stopping-placi^s*  where  there  was  a  tea 
gnUon  ke j^  I  j|sjbe4  my  bo9t»  who  was  Bai4  to  be  a  pious 
px9Sis  what  .lUie  ifig  co^t^9ke4>  &&d  he  ^i^pjii^.  t^^t  it  wa^i 
9MA.J,  and  Aat  he.  had  proj^ur^d  i^  for  jt^e  purpose  of 
^sukg  a  barn  with  H-  X  as^d  hin^i  if  he  did  not  J^noipr 
Ihal^  thj^  Aimk  wns  the  woarst  en^t^xy  of  pa^,  finjd  .^h^  it 
anight  ocda^on  the  de^th  of  $(a^^  person,  ^aad  be  the  jcai^ 
of  a  geeajb  defi^  of  swisai^g*  mi,  perhaps,  fig^itipg.  I 
Iviher  asked  him*  if  he  did  sot  knpw  tha(  Go4  had  pror 
Aoonced  a  curse  against  the  mam  who  putteth  the  bott|e 
to  bis  neighbor's  mouth  and  moke^i  hiii»  dnmk^ii.  ^ 
4bia  be  beK^ame  excited  and  aagrily  said,  ^'  Thpre  is  :np  Jaif 
against  using  si'hisky*  and.  I'll  do  as  I  please/* 
-  ^'Very  well/'  said  Ir  *'it  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't  wpr^ 
ho^  #Ry3.  If  you  do  as'you  pl^SiSil*  I  will  j^o  s^^  I  please; 
ttad  unless  you  take  tbSit  keg.^ut  0f  tiiiis  roo^i  I  will  leave 
fi»  house*  for  I  would  rather  lie  out  iu  ^he  wp(^s  thai»  to 
d(M|>  m  a  Methpdiat  bouse  with  ^  teu-gi^Ipi^  keg  of  w;hisky 
for  my  roQm-jmate.'-  I  furthermore  ssid*.''^^w,  sir^  if 
iuiy  thing  transpires  at  your  barn-rraisiug  of  an  iminoral 
nature,  through  the  use  of  that  inferni^l  stuff»  I  w^l  turn 
you  out  of  the  Church." 

He  re&sed  to  move  tlie  keg,  and  I  took  my  ho^se  and 
went  to  another  phioe*  At  my  appointment,  the  ne^t  day^ 
I  toQ^  ooeasion  to  pfeach  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
in  mxj.  farm,  except  proseribed  by  a  physician.    J^  soon 
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AS  I  was  done,  an  old  exhorter  came  up  to  me  and  Mid* 
in  a  fierce  and  angry  Ume,  "  Yonng  man,  I  advise  yoa  to 
leaye  tbe  circuit  and  go  home,  lor  yoa  are  doing  mone 
harm  than  good;  and  if  you  can't  preach  the  Gospel  and 
let  people's  private  husiness  alone,  they  do  not  want  yon 
at  aU." 

I  replied,  **1  will  not.  go  home;  and  I  hare  a  mission 
from  GK>d  to  hreak  up  this  strong-hold  of  the  devil*  By 
his  help  I  will  do  it,  despite  of  all  distillers  and  aiders 
and  abettors  in  the  Church." 

Those  of  my  brethren  who  were  alive  to  Grod  stood  by 
me,  and  I  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbardt 
resolving  to  g^ve  no  quarters  and  to  ask  no  quarters  in  this 
war  of  extermination.  An  old  and  respectable  Methodist 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  morning  dram 
for  years,  and  who  kept  his  bottle  locked  up  in  his  trunk* 
came  to  reprove  me,  stating  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
drinking,  and  had  been  so  for  years,  and  he  was  not  awaxe 
that  he  was  any  the  worse  for  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a 
great  mercy  that  he  had  not  become  a  drunkard,  for  I  had 
never  known  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  r^* 
ularly  that  did  not  become  a  dnmkard.  He  said  that  ha 
had  a  constant  headache,  and  was  obliged  to  use  stimu* 
lants  for  it.  I  told  him  it  was  that- very  thing  which  gave 
him  the  headache ;  and  if  he  would  follow  my  advice  and 
quit  the  use  of  whisky  and  tea  till  I  came  roundf  again, 
which  wotdd  be  four  weeks,  and  he  was  not  cured  of  head«> 
ache,  then  I  would  submit  to  his  using  such  stimulants. 

Tbe  old  gentleman  made  a  pledge  and  kept  it,  and 
when  I  came  round,  before  I  arrived  at  the  house  he  cams 
out  and  told  me  he  was  well,  havbg  had  no  pain  in  his 
head  for  the  last  two  weeks.  He  became  a  thorough-going 
temperance  man,  and  proved  a  valuaUe  auxiliary  to  the 
cause.  Encouraged  in  my  efforts  to  promote  th»  cause  of 
temperance,  I  sufiered  no  opportunity  to  pass  that  I  did 
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BOt  improve  in  poiftrayiag  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
e-vifai  resulting  fit»n  intemperance.  I  dwelt  particularly 
upon  its  sad  and  ruinous  effects  in  a  religious  point  of 
Tiew,  and  made  strong  appeals  to  the  region  and  patriot* 
mm  of  my  congregation.  Frequently  I  would  pledgij 
whole  congregations,  standing  upon  their  feet,  to  the  tem- 
perance cause;  and  during  my  rounds  I  am  certain  the 
better  portion  of  the  entire  community  became  the  £rienda 
9nd  advocate  of  tein{>eraace,  and  on  this  cir<mit  alone,  at 
least  one  thousand  had  solemnly  taken  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence.  This  was  before  temperance  societies  were 
beard  of  in  this.coi^ntry.  It  was  ttmply  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Methodist  Bia^ipline  on  the  subject.  My  effortSi; 
as  a  matter  of  course,  awakened  the  ire  and  indignation 
of  the  makers  and  venders  jof  the  ardent,  and  their  curseif 
were  heaped  on  me  in  profusion.  They  would  gladly  have 
driven  me  from  ihe  country  if  they.  could>  bat  this  waa 
beyond  their  power.  One  of  the  greateet  distillers  in  the 
land  said  I  was  wottse  than  a  robber,' as  X  hadpz^v^nted 
bim  from  selling  whisky  to  the  harvesters,  and  faia  lamily 
waa  likely  to  suffer.  The  craven-heavted  wcetch  did  noti 
think  of  the  broken3hew*ted  wives  and.  beggared  children 
bb  distillery  had  made.  This  distiller  had  a  field  of  graiik 
to  cut,  and  he  invited  all  his  neighboxa  to  help  him.  They 
eame  at  the  appointed  time.  Before  the  company  com- 
menced reaping  he  offered  the  bottle  to  the  leader,  and 
then  to  all  the  rest,  but  no  <^e  touched,  ta$ted,  or  han« 
died  the  accursed  thmg.  Afber  tbey  had  reaped  the  first 
through,  h»  tried  them  all  again,  and  with  many  ^itreat- 
lies  besou^t  them  to  dtink,  but  they  still  persisted  in^ 
refusing.  At  this  hfi  became  angry,  aad  swore  that  .they 
should  aH  leave  the  field;  ipr  if  they  would  not  diink 
his  whisky  they  should  not  cut  his  grain.  They  paid  no> 
attention  to  him,  but  went  on  reaping;  whereup<«i  he  ori 
dered  them  out  .of  his  fi^ld,;md  swore  he  would  prosecute 
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ike  first  man  who  dared  to  trespufis  b^cnttiiyg^  onotktf 
ineh  of  his  gndv.  Still  tfaey  kept  on  v^apmg,  and  he  went 
off  with  his  bottle,  swearing  yeBg>eanee.  His  frieaida  teu 
tshed  the  field,  shocked  up  the  grain,  and  went  h0iBe»' 
This  eircnmstance  gai^e  a  fatal  blow  to*  whisky  in-  that 
neighborhood  at  that  thn^  and-  lor  yenfs  afterward.'  Qod 
at  last  caused  Tidtovy  totutn  upon  the  aide  of  tsmperanee, 
and  the  Ohursh  was  delivered  hem  the  deadly  evil; 

This  year  a  camp  meeting  was  h«ld  at  the  RushviH^ 
eamp-groond.  At  this  meeting  we  were  blamed  witii  tiMi 
presence  ot  both  of  our  bdoved  Superintendents-^Ai^ttry 
and  M'Eendree.  A  row  was  raised,  on  Saturday,  hf 
about  twenty  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  who  cami^' 
9poa  the  ground  intoxicated,  and  had  towed  they  would 
brei^  up  the  meeting.  One  of  the  preachers  went  to  the» 
kadsr  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  to  leave,  but  thtif 
e«ily  enraged  him,  and  he  struek  the  preacher  a  violent 
blow  on*  the  face  sAd  knocked  htm  down.  .Here  the*  conv 
liet  begiui.-  The  members  saw  that  Uiey  mafsd  either  de^ 
fend  themselves  or  allow  the  ruffians  to  beat  them  an<jf 
iiumlt-'liheir  wiYes  and  daughters.  It  did  not  take:  themr 
Imig  to  decide.  They  very  soon  placed  t^emselve»iii  sm 
attitude  of  defense.  Brother  Birkhaimmer,  an  exceedingly 
stoiit  maii>  seiaed  their  bully  leader,  who  had  struck  the 
preacher,  $iA6  with  one  thrust  of  his  bttiwny  arm  crushed 
him  down  between  two  benches.  The  aiddecamp  of  the*' 
bully  ran  to  his  relief,  but  it  was  to  meet  the  same  fate;- 
ibr  no  sooner  did'  he  opme  in  reach  of  the  Methodist  thaii, 
with' erualiing  force,  he  £dlt  himself  ground  on  the  baok- 
of  his  comrade,  in  distress.  Kere  they  were  held  in- 
dutanee  vilo  till  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  came  mtd  tool^ 
possession,  and  binding  them,  with  ten  others,  they  were- 
eanied. before  a  justice,  who  fined  them  heavily  i&r  the- 
misdemeaiior. 

As>  soon  as^  qtiiet  was  restored,  Bishop  Asbury  occupied 
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ihe  pulpit.  After  singing  and  prayer,  he  rose  and  said  lie 
would  give  the  rowdies  some  advice.  '^  You  must  remem- 
ber that  all  our  brothers  in  the  Church  are  not  yet  sancti- 
lied,  and  I  advise  yon  to  let  them  alone ;  for  if  you  get 
ihem  angry  and  the  devil  should  get  in  them,  they  are  the 
strongest  and  hardest  men  to  fight  and  conquer  in  the 
world.  I  advise  you,  if  you  do  not  like  them,  to  go  home 
snd  let  them  alone." 

■  The  work  of  the  Lord  commenced  at  this  point,  and 
neetings  were  kept  up  without  intermission  till  Tuesday 
Kioming.  Upward  of  one  hundred  were  converted  to 
'God  and  joined  the  Church.  Many  more  gave  in  their 
aames,  and  they  were  handed  over  to  the  leaders,  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  preacher  who  should  come  upon  the 
eireuit.  At  the  close  of  the  camp  meeting  we  left  for  c<m- 
ferenee,  winch  was  held  in  Chilioothe,  October  17,  1812. 

This  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  membenship  of 
ihe  western  conferences,  of  three  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  whites,  and  one  hundred  aikd  eighty-one 
colored — ^making  a  total  of  three  thousand,  five  hundred 
«nd  forty-three.  The  number  in  the  whole  conneetiofi 
amounted  to  ten  thoosand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety. 
Twenty»three  preachers  were  admitted  on.  trial  into  tha 
traveling  connection. 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  conference  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  I  think  some  of  my  brethren  will  bear 
equally  lively  recollections.  Bishop  Asbury  said  to  the 
preachers,  ''Brethren,  if  any  of  you  have  any  thing  pecu- 
liar in  your  circumstances  that  should  be  known  to  the 
Superintendent,  in  making  your  appointment,  if  you  will 
drop  me  a  note,  I  will,  as  far  as  will  be  compatible  with 
the  great  interests  of  the  Church,  endeavor  to  accommo- 
date you."  I  had  a  great  desire  to  go  west,  because  1 
had  relatives  which  called  me  in  that  direction,  and  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  be  with  them ,'  so  I  sat  down 
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Slid  addrettad  a  Ytrj  polUe  note  to  ibt  Biaiiop,  rfiffmtirtg 
him  to  send  me  west. 

My  requect,  hoireY«r»  was  not  granted ;  for  when  the 
i^pointments  were  read  o«t,  instead  of  bearing  mj  nanae 
announced  in  coaneetion  vHh  some  weetem  appointnagni, 
I  was  sent  one  hundred  miles  liirther  east.  To  tiiia»  hom^ 
ever,  I  responded  amen,  and  after  the  adjonrnmeaA  o£ 
conference  I  said  to  the  Bishop,  "K  that  is  the  way  yo« 
answer  prajers,  I  thiidc  yon  will  get  no  more  {wajers  finom 
me."  ''Well/'  said  he»  smiling  and  atroking  mj  head^ 
**he  a  good  son  in  the  Gospel,  James,  and  all  things  wiM 
work  together  for  good*''  I  hnYe  found  thnt  thoae  w^ 
are  the  most  in  the  habit  of  praying  for  appointments^  sse 
those  who  are  generally  most  disappointed;  for  if  tlMir 
prayeiB  were  answered,  it  would  be  against  the  prayers  of 
whole  Churches,  who  pray  to  be  delivered  from  timm. 

At  the  Cfceneral  conference,  wldeh  was  held  in  May, 
181£,  the  old  .Western  conference  was  <finded  into  OUe 
and  Tennesaee,  and  parts  of  Kentucky  belonged  to  each 
eonferenoe.  It  was  the  last  time  that  many  hearts^  whioh 
were  united  as  David  and  Jonathan,  were  to  meet  in  con- 
ferenee  together,  and  great  sorrow  was  felt  at  pasting; 
When  the  hour  came  we  unked  in  singing  the  hymn,. 

''Blest  be  the  dear,  uniting  love, 

WUdi  wiU  BOi  left  ut  pots 

Out  bodies  maj  fur  off  mairm. 

We  still  aie  one  in  heart." 

Then  takmg  the  parting  hand,  we  took  a  hearty,  warm 
ferewell,  inspired  with  hope  that  when  the  toils  of  life 
were  oyer,  we  should  meet  again  in  the  communings  of 
that  better  world. 

The  name  of  my  circuit  was  West  Wheeling,  in  the 
Ohio  district  Jacob  Young  was  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  the  district  St  (MrsTille,  the  ea^tal  of  Belmont 
eonukijp  was  the  center  and  metropobs  of  my  eurcuilt.    The 
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auBibef  of  memben  retained  was  four  Imndred  and  siz^* 
two;  but  this  number  was  ascertained  on  tbe  priaeiple  of 
guessing — a  Yankee  mode  of  computation  that  don't  ez* 
wueAj  suit  western  mathematios.  The  careless  manner  bj 
which  the  preacher  in  chaige  too  frequentlj  arrires  at  the 
mumbers  in  society,  can  not  be  too  severely  censured.  My 
eustom,  on  the  first  round,  was  to  get  all  the  class-books^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  leaders  take  down  all  the  names 
in  my  memorandum,  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  when  any 
were  removed,  expelled,  or  had  died,  I  would  mark  my 
book  accordingly.  Thus,  without  recourse  to  the  class* 
books,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  could  tell  exactly  th* 
numbers  in  society. 

I  removed  my  family  to  St.  Olairsville.  The  society 
here  had  many  pious  peopleln  it,  though  some  were  in  a 
backstidd^i  state.  At  one  of  my  appointments  there  lived 
a  very  pious  sister,  who  had  been  raised  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, but  had  been  converted  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
religion.  She  could  not  read  a  word,  and  had  never  seen 
a  Bible,  as  she  had  been  taught  it  was  an  extremely  dan* 
gerous  book,  and  not  to  be  read  or  touched.  This  smoere, 
simple-hearted  woman  went  to  eonfession,  and,  as  she 
supposed,  received  the  pardon  of  her  sins  by  priestiy  ab« 
solution.  I^e  was  happy  in  the  belief  that  her  father 
confessor  would  open  to  her  the  gates  of  heaven ;  that  as 
he  had  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  he  oould  open  or  shut  hcnven 
at  his  pleasure;  that  whosoever  he  blessed  was  blessed, 
and  whosoever  he  cursed  was  cursed.  This  poor  woman 
said  she  feared  the  priest  more  than  she  did  God.  Being 
called  at  one  time  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved  chiM» 
her  grief  became  extreme,  and  she  found  no  rest  day  or 
night.  She  imagined  that  God  had  taken  her  ehi]d  as  a 
punishment  for  her  wickedness.  She  prayed  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints.  She 
also  subjected  herself  to  the  seTuest  penanoe,  and  said 
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4>ver  her  are  Marias.  Her  dreadful  state  oi  mind  eon, 
turned,  80  tliat  she  neither  ate  nor  slept,  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  she  would  become  deranged.  At  length 
she  concluded  to  pray  to  Qod  to  help  her.  For  the  pur* 
pose  of  praying  to  God  she  ascended  the  side  of  a  mountr 
ain,  and  there,  far  from  human  vision,  she  fell  oa  her 
Jcnees  and  poured  out  her  heart  in  prayer  to  God.  Her 
language  was,  <'0  God,  hare  pity  on  a  wretch  hke  meV* 
She  repeated  this  petition  for  some  time,  and  was  about  to 
abandon  herself  to  despair,  when  she  saw,  as  she  described 
it,  a.  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  which  had  rested  upon  her, 
pass  away,  and  she  was  surrounded  with  a  glorious  light. 
All  her  distress  left  her,  and  the  anguish  of  her  heart  was 
turned  into  joy.  She  thought  she  must  die,  so  much  was 
she  burdened  with  excessive  happiness.  After  a  while 
she  returned  home  and  continued  happy  all  day  and  all 
night.  The  next  day,  while  sitting  at  her  wheel  spinning, 
Satan  tempted  her  and  darkness  again  surrounded  her. 
In  this  state  of  mind  she  fled  again  to  God  in  prayer,  and 
was  happily  delivered  from  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

Hearing  of  a  Methodist  meeting  in  the  neighborhood, 
she  went,  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  did  she  hear  the 
Gospel  preached  and  salvation  by  f^th  in  Jesus  pro- 
claimed. Then  she  beheld  the  glory  of  God  as  it  shone 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Soon  after  this  she  joined 
the  Church,  and  ever  after  remained  one  of  the  most  con* 
sistent  and  happy  Christians.  She  was  poor,  in  r^ard  to 
things  of  this  world,  but  rich  in  &ith  and  spiritual  enjoy 
ments.  Once  while  my  colleague  and  self  were  talking  in 
her  house  of  the  goodness  of  Qod  and  the  comforts  we 
enjoyed,  she  let  the  stick,  with  which  she  was  stirring  the 
mush,  fall  into  the  fire,  and  startled  us  with  a  loud  shotut 
of  glory.  I  was  alarmed  at  this  sudden  outcry,  and  sup 
posed  sister  £.  was  scalded,  but  in  a  moment  I  understood 
all  perfoc^y  plain.    She  continued  praising  God  till  near 
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Midnighi.  She  would  oftea  dbput  on  her  horse/feitfeg 
go  the  rems  and  clappiag  her  hands.  Once  she  attended 
a  popalar  meeting  of  another  denoBttnation.  The  raUi 
obhged  all  perscms  present  to  crowd  into  one  room.  The 
preacher  was  eloquent  ia  discouming  about  Jesus  and  his 
love,  in  dying  for  our  guilty  raoe.  As  his  heart  wanned 
vitii  the  liteme,  sister  E.  caught  the  fire,  and  being  mable 
to  suppress  her  emotions,  she  shouted  aloud  the  praises 
of  GimL  This  greatly  alanned  the  preacher  and  disturbed 
the  whole  ccMigrega^oa,  and  the  old  lady  was  carried  oui* 
As  it  was  still  rai«ing  she  was  put  into  an  empty  com* 
cnJb,  where  tte  walked  abeiiit  shouting  and  singiBg — 

**No  cliangeB  of  sMson  or  place, 
Would  make  any  change  in  my  mind; 
For  pKiieos  vould  p^Uaea  ?!«▼#, 
I£  Jesus  would  dwell  with  me  there.'* 

In  this  neigUMrhood  the  Xiord  canuneaoed  a  great  and 
glonous  work,  and  many  souls  were  converted.  There 
were  also  revivab  at  Gt.  B.%  on  M- Mahon's  creek,  at  A. 
Scott's,  on  Wheeling  «Eieek«  on  Pipe  c]?sek«  and  in  PiUey's 
Bottom.  At  ail  these  plsbes  theire  were  many  manifest 
evidences  of  the  power  of  grace  in  renewing  the  heart. 

About  this  time  then  flourished  in  this  section  of  the 
country  a  hakyon  preaeher  by  the  name  of  Abel  Sargent 
He  Ibrmeiiy  resided  near  Movgantown>  Yifginia^  and  was 
a  Universaftist  preadier;  but  receiving  a  new  revdaUon, 
in  which  he  said  he  held  converse  with  angels,  and  he  was 
made  the  medium  of  communicsiion  to  the  world.  His 
doctrines  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  the  XJniver^ 
salist  cpeed,  except  that  he  taught  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked.  The  i«generated  scml,  he  taught,  was  a  part  of 
God ;  and  when  the  body  died  there  was  a  resorption  of 
Uie  soul  into  God.  He  did  not  believe  in  any  devil,  in  a 
plaee  of  future  torment,  nor  in  a  judgment.  ^  He  went 
about  the  country  with  his  twelve  apostles,  mostly  women, 
22* 
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preaching  and  pretending  to  raise  the  dead.  One  of  hk 
followers,  in  the  bounds  of  my  circuit,  declared  that  he 
oould  fast  as  long  as  the  Sorior  did — ^forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  This,  he  said,  he  was  enabled  to  do,  because 
the  divinity  was  in  him.  To  prove  it  he  commenced 
the  work  of  fasting,  and  persisted  in  abstaining  from  food 
for  sixteen  days,  when  he  died.  The  halcyon  declared 
that  he  would  resuscitate  himself  after  three  days,  and 
they  kept  his  body  till  decomposition  had  progressed  so 
far  that  they  were  compelled  to  bury  it  out  of  their  sight. 
This,  like  all  other  species  of  fanaticism  and  Buperetitiofn» 
had  its  day  and  produced  some  excitement  on  the  circuit, 
but  nothing  that  resulted  very  disastrously  to  the  cause 
of  religion. 

This  year  the  war  spirit  unfortunately  entered  into 
many  professors  of  religion,  and  as  soon  as  they  caught  it 
they  began  to  lose  their  religion.  Many  that  once  walked 
with  us  to  the  house  of  God  and  took  delight  in  the  serv- 
ices of  r^igion,  now  marched  off  in  rank  and  file  to  be* 
come  disciplined  in  the  arts  of  war.  Several,  who  had 
been  saved  from  drunkenness  by  the  Church,  returned  to 
their  evil  habits  as  "the  dog  returns  to  his  vomit,  and  the 
sow,  that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire." 
Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  mild 
and  peaceful  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  and  when  the  Prince 
of  peace  shall  obtain  his  dominions,  ''swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  plowshares  and  spears  into  prunmg-hooks,  and 
nations  shall  learn  war  no  more." 

The  local  preachers  on  this  circuit  were  Yachel  Hall, 
James  Starr,  Amos  Sparks,  David  M'Masters,  and  Arohi* 
bald  M'£lroy.  One  of  these,  brother  M'Masters,  went 
oS  in  the  Radical  secession,  though  he  was  a  good  man. 
Like  many  others,  he  was  led  astray  by  designing  men. 
lie  died  soon  after  joining  the  Radical  Church,  and  has, 
no  doubt,  entered  into  rest.     Brother  M'Elroy  entered  the 
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innreling  connection.  He  was  an  Irishman,  and  came  to 
this  country  at  an  early  day.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  devoted  in  all  the  itinerant  ranks.  He  seemed 
to  have  had  a  peculiar  aversion  to  Calvinism,  and  scarcely 
ever  failed,  in  his  discourses,  to  present  some  of  its  most 
odious  features  to  the  attention  of  his  audience.  He 
would  denounce  the  heaviest  terrors  of  the  law  upon  the 
doomed  head  of  the  sinner,  and  was  regarded,  in  his  d»y» 
as  one  of  Sinai's  thunderers.  He  was  a  faithful  and  effi* 
dent  Methodist  preacher,  and  died  in  his  woric. 

One  of  the  best  class-leaders  I  ever  saw,  lived  on  this 
cifenit.  His  name  was  M'Ooy.  Classes  too  frequently 
lead  the  leader;  not  so,  however,  with  M' Coy's;  he  aK 
ways  led  and-  governed  his  class.  M'Coy  was  converted 
in  Irehwd,  under  the  labors  of  Wesley,  when  but  a  boy. 
His  master,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  would  lock  him  out  at  night  while  absent  at 
class  meeting.  Often  has  he  slept  all  night  in  the  cow- 
house. I  never  met  with  a  man  in  all  my  life  who  was  so 
deeply  experienced  in  the  things  of  God,  and  he  had  the 
only  methodized  class  that  ever  I  became  acquainted  with. 
He  would  take  no  frivolous  excuse  for  neglect  of  class, 
and  there  were  no  gaddings  about  on  Sabbath  among  his 
members;  no  going  to  soirees  of  fashion  and  pleasure. 
He  allowed  no  family  to  live  without  prayer.  No  one  who 
neglected  the  communion,  or  indulged  in  the  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks,  could  remain  in  his  class  without  reforma- 
tion. All  the  rules  of  Discipline  were  carried  out  in  his 
class.  No  steward  or  preacher  was  allowed  to  say  a  word 
to  his  class  on  the  subject  of  money.  All  the  steward 
had  to  do  was  to  let  him  know  how  much  his  class  had  to 
pay,  and  at  the  quarterly  meeting  it  was  promptly  handed 
over  to  the  board.  None  in  the  class  were  allowed  to  say, 
'*  I  am  too  poor  to  pay  any  thing."  On  one  occasion,  as  I 
was  passing  along,  I  overtook  Jane  Craig,  a  poor  old  Irish 
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vomaA»  who  wn»  on  her  wtaj  to  town  to  sell  some  sewiag* 
Ihread.  I  said  to  her,  "Aunt  Jane,  where  are  job.  going 
taiooiV 

"Going  to  sell  this  thread  to  get  quarterage." 
"Bat  you  are  too  poor  and  too  okL  to  pay  quarterage.'' 
"Bless  God  for  poverty.  I  have  none  of  the  worid, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  take  my  mind  off  of  Jesus,  mj 
hleesed  Savior.  I  should  feel  very  unhappy  and  ungrate^ 
fal  if  I  did  not  give  somethbg  to  help  on  the  cause  of  my 
blessed  Master.  My  good  leader  tells  us  that  without 
£uth  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved,  and  this  faith  must  be 
aettve  and  fruitful;  Cor  a  dead  fiuth  is  worth  notiung 
either  fsx  time  or  eternity,  and  in  the  day  of  judgmeirt 
our  faith  will  be  proven  by  its  fruits.  The  haziest  day  I 
have,  is  when  I  am  trying  to  earn  somethmg  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel."  She  wonld  not  receive  her  quarter* 
age  ae  a  gift  from  another,  but  resolved  that  it  should  be 
the  product  of  her  own  hands.  The  conduot  of  this  wo- 
man ought  to  shame  many  members  <^  the  Chunch.  She 
did  not  belong  to  that  class  of  Methodic  who  thank  God 
that  their  religion  costs  them  nothing. 

This  was  a  y«ar  of  great  spiritual  benefit  to  me.  Our 
quarterly  meetings  were  occasions  of  great  power,  and 
multitudes  of  all  denominations,  sects,  and  eonditi<»is 
would  come  out  to  preaching.  Onee  at  a  meeting  of  this 
description,  when  the  house  was  crowded  and  the  power 
of  God  was  divinely  manifested*  I  was  called  on  by  brother 
Young  to  exhort.  Being  much  blessed,  I  suppose  I  raised 
my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch  and  struck  the  book-boaid 
with  my  hand.  At  this  a  young  lawyer-Charles  Ham* 
mond — who  had  a  considerable  reputation  ior  talents,  be- 
came  alarmed,  and,  urging  his  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  door,  ied  for  his  life.  On  my  next  round  the  sexton 
found  in  the  pulpit  a  very  neatly-turned  maul  with  a  slip 
of  paper  wrapped  around  the  handle,  which  was  directed 
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to  me.     After  meeting  it  was  presented,  and  on  the  paper 
were  the  following  verses : 

"Thus  MUtli  the  Lewd,  the  preacher  now 
Must  warn  the  people  all, 
And  if  you  can  not  make  them  hear, 
Vd  haye  yon  nse  this  mauL 

Tour  hand,  dear  sir,  is  far  too  soft 

To  hatter  on  the  wood; 
Jnst  take  this  maul,  it  is  bnt  small. 

And  thunder  on  the  board. 

lift  np  your  Toice  and  loudly  call 

On  sinnecs  aU  around, 
And  if  yon  can  not  make  them  hMr» 

Take  up  this  maul  and  pound.'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ITINSBANT    LIFS    OOVTIKUXD. 

At  the  conference  held  at  SteiibenTille,  September  1, 
1813,  BamesvOle  and  West  Wheeling  circuits  were  united. 
I  had  for  my  colleague  the  aged  and  yeaerable  minister, 
Hichael  Ellis.  It  was  a  fall  six  weeks'  circuit;  and,  as 
father  Ellis  lived  in  the  bounds  of  the  West  Wheeling  part 
of  the  circuit,  I  removed  my  family  to  Bamesyille.  This 
end  of  the  circuit  was  new ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
between  Bamesrille  and  Marietta  was  a  wilderness  with- 
out roads,  settled  principally  by  hunters.  I  took  this  part 
of  the  work,  as  I  considered  it  too  hard  for  my  colleague. 
During  the  year  we  had  reTivals  in  many  places,  and 
were  much  encouraged  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord.  The  local  brethren  were  at  their  posts,  filling  the 
Sabbath  appointments,  and  assisting  at  our  revivals  like 
men  of  God  baptized  for  the  work. 

An  incident  occurred  on  one  of  my  excursions  in  the 
wilderness  part  of  my  circuit,  which  I  will  relate.  I  was 
traveling  along  a  solitary  path  through  the  woods,  and  all 
at  once  I  came  upon  an  old  man  of  the  most  gtotesque 
appearance,  trudging  along  at  a  slow  rate,  half  bent,  with 
an  ax  and  two  broomsticks  on  his  shoulder.  As  I  ap- 
proached him  I  said,  ''Well,  grandfather,  how  do  you 
do?" 

He  was  a  German,  and  replied,  "It  ish  wall." 

"You  have  too  much  of  a  load  to  carry." 

"Yes,  but  I  can  go  not  often." 

"Where  do  you  live,  old  friend?" 
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««Shust  dare/'  poindBg  to' ft  small  cabin  on  the  hillnside. 

"  You  seem  to  be  poor,  as  well  as  old,*' 

''O  yes,  in  di«  vorid  I  has  noting;  but  in  d«  oder  vorld 
I  has  a  kingdom/' 

''Do  jou  know  any  thing  about  that  kingdom?'' 

"Oyes." 

••Do  you  lore  God?'' 

'•TeSy  mid  all  my  htart,  and  €K)d  love  me." 

•'How  long  a  time  have  you  been  loving  Qod?^ 

"Di«€fty  years/' 

"Do  you  beltmg  to  any  Church?'* 

"O  yes,  I  beae  a  Mfetodist." 
'   «« Where  did  you  join  the  MethocBsts  ?'* 

"I  jine  de  Metodist  rtt  Maryland,  under  dat  grate  man 
of  Got,  Strawbfidge,  on  Pipe  creek,  and  my  vife  too? 
aad  Gol  has  been  my  fother  and  my  friend  evtjr  sin^j 
imd  I  bless  Gbt  I  will  soon  get  home  to  see  him  in  de  him- 
ds." 

By  this  time  I  felt  my  heart  bum  within  me;  and,  hav'^ 
ing  arrived  at  the  Bethel,  I  stq)ped^  and  went  in.  His 
wifey  who  was  also  quite  aged,  was  sitting  by  her  wheels 
spinning  tow.  I  toM  them  I  was  a  Methodist  poreaeher^ 
and  was  more  than  happy  to  meet  with  them.  There  was 
but  one  little  chair  in  the  cabin ;  but,  though  destitute  of 
fumiture,  every  thing  I  saw  looked  neat  and  clean.  I 
inquired  into  their  history,  and  learned  that  they  once 
owned  property  in  Maryland  ,*  but  they  sold  it,  and  canii$ 
out  west,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  their  son^  They 
boaght  a  tract  of  land  containing  fifty  acres,  and  im- 
proved it  so  they  could  Hve  comfortably.  In  the  meau'^ 
time  their  son  grew  up,  and  became  restless  and  uneasy  | 
wished  to  leave  home,  and  make  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
To  quiet  him  the  old  people  made  him  a  title  to  the  ferm> 
and  took  his  obligations  to  maintain  them  as  loiig  as  they 
Hved.    In  a  short  time,  however,  the  unnatural  scm  sold 
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the  land,  took  tbe  money,  and  left  for  the  west;  n&oe 
which  time  they  hare  nerer  heard  c^  him.  Being  obliged 
to  kavo  their  home,  they  went  intjo  the  woods,  built  tiieir 
little  cabin  oa  Congress  land,  and  obtained  a  livelihood 
by  making  brooms  and  baskets.  They  had  an  old  ^ble, 
well-worn,  and  a  hjrnm-book,  which  bore  ^milar  oiavks  of 
use  Here,  in  this  cabin  alone,  they  held  their  nieetmgs; 
class  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  prayer  meetings  moin- 
ing,  noon,  aad  night  They  had  rich  enjoyment.  They 
talked  about  religion,  as  if  they  had  bee^i  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan*  We  sang  and  pcayed  toge^er; 
and  such  a  meeting  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  years.  I  real- 
ised, in  my  very  hearts  that  I  would  not  have  exchanged 
^eir  lonely  little  cabin  for  the  most  sumptao^s  palaoeon 
earth,  without  God.  It  was  distressing  to  look  at  Hieir 
appareU  and  yet  their  faoes  vf&ce^  radiant  in  the  midst  of 
tbeir  rags.  I  U>€k  down  my  saddle-bagp,  and  gave  the 
old  servant  of  Glod  all  the  wardrobe  I  had  with  me,  and 
ih^i,  with  many  blessiqgs,  bade  these  haj^y  saints  adieu. 
When  I  arrived  home  I  reported  the  case  to  the  brethren 
and  sis^rs  of  Bamesville,  and  Ijiey  went  to  work,  and 
made  up  two  horse-loads  of  clothing,  meal,  and  meat, 
and  dispatched  it  to  thenu  O  what  a  lesson  I  learned 
from,  this  Simeon  and  Anna  I  their  humili|y»  patience, 
entire  and  happy  resignation  to  the  providence  of  God! 
Thus  they  lived  happy  in  Ood  while  they  lived;  and 
after  a  few  years,  they  went  rejoicing  home  to  heaven. 

On  this  circuit  there  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  D.» 
who  had  led  the  daring  and  adventurous  life  of  a  back^ 
woods  hunter  without  God,  and  consequently  without 
hope  in  the  world.  He  was  drafted,  in  the  war  of  1812, 
to  go  on  a  tour  pf  duty  at  a  block-fiouse  on  one  of  our 
western  stations.  This  was  a  frontier  station,  and  Indiana 
were  all  around  them.  One  morning  he  arose^  and,  with 
some  of  his  companions  in  arms,  he  cautiously  opened  the 
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A^or,  and  they  went  down  to  a  spring  for  the  purpose  «f 
performing  their  morning  ablutions.  Just  as  they  arrived 
at  the  spring  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  and  two 
of  their  number  fell  dead  in  their  tracks.  D.  wheeled 
instantly,  and  saw  the  Indians  rushing  from  their  covert 
to  intercept  the  path,  and  cut  off  retreat  to  the  block- 
house. At  the  same  time  he  saw  two  Indians  draw  up 
their  guns  to  shoot  him.  His  only  hope  of  life  consisted 
in  running  to  the  block-house,  and  ^instantly  he  sped  with 
the  most  desperate  fleetness.  He  reached  the  door,  and 
threw  himself  his  whole  length  into  it,  to  escape,  if  pos* 
sible,  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  Just  as  he  fell,  they  fired» 
and  one  of  the  balls  passed  through  his  leg.  Those  in 
the  house  caught  him,  and  pulled  him  in,  shutting  the 
door  with  much  difficulty  before  the  Indians  arrived. 
The  battle  now  began;  but,  as  there  were  four  or  five  In- 
dians to  one  white  man,  it  was  necessary  to  use  great  pre- 
caution. They  were  well  protected,  as  the  house  was 
closely  notched  down,  and  well  chincked.  Several  In- 
dians were  shot  through  the  port-holes.  During  the  bat- 
tle D.  lay  wounded  and  bleeding  near  the  wall.  While 
(here  he  saw  an  Indian  trying  to  push  in  the  chincking 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  so  that  he  might  shoot  him ; 
but  he  placed  his  well  foot  against  it,  and  kept  it  in  its 
place.  At  that  moment  he  saw  how  near  he  was  to  eter<- 
nity,  and  then  rushed  upon  him,  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
his  sins.  While  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt 
he  saw  also  the  goodness  of  God,  in  preserving  his  life  in 
the  terrible  events  of  that  day.  While  he  lay  there  he 
vowed  to  God,  if  he  would  spare  him  he  would  renounce 
all  his  sins,  and  lead  a  religious  life  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  This  promise  he  kept  faithfully ;  for,  after  return- 
ing home,  he  joined  the  Church,  obtained  religion,  and 
ever  afterward  lived  a  consistent  and  useful  life. 

During  tliis  year  there  was  a  great  revival  of  religion 
23 
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on  Duck  creek.  The  people  were  poor,  but  contenteu 
and  happy,  and  enjoyed  religion  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
power.  Men  in  the  winter  came  to  meeting  with  their 
moccasins  and  hunting-shirts,  and  women  with  their  lin- 
sey-woolsey gowns,  and  bareheaded;  and  in  summer, 
barefooted.     0  how  they  could  pray,  and  sing,  and  shout ! 

Early  in  the  spring  my  colleague  resolved  on  visiliiig 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  having  obtained  a  guide  I 
yielded  to  his  wishes.  _  In  the  morning  we  took  breakfast 
together,  and  I  said  to  him,  ''Father  Ellis,  you  had  better 
eat  hearty,  for  you  are  going  into  a  wilderness,  where  your 
fare  will  be  backwoods  indeed,  perhaps  coons  or  opos- 
sums." "My  dear  brother,"  said  he,  **I  can  not  eat 
dogs  or  cats."  The  first  house  he  arrived  at  was  brother 
Dye's,  who  had,  that  morning,  killed  a  bear  and  two  cubs. 
As  they  were  lying  in  the  yard,  father  Ellis  walked 
around  them,  and  dryly  said,  "They  have  the  very  foot  of 
H  negro,  and  the  tusks  of  a  dog."  The  old  gentleman 
had  a  gracious  meeting  with  the  brethren  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  when  he  returned,  he  said  they  were  the  happi* 
est  and  most  simple-hearted  people  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  year  was  one  of  great  prosperity.  Multitudes 
were  taken  into  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  pros- 
perity on  some  of  the  circuits,  there  was  only  an  increase, 
in  the  district,  of  about  two  hundred;  and  in  the  whole 
connection  the  increase  was  only  thirty-six.  The  previous 
year  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  three  thousand.  This 
great  decrease  in  the  membership  was  attributed  to  the 
war.  This  excitement,  all-pervading  and  demoralizing  as 
it  was,  operated  disastrously  to  religion.  Nor  could  it  be 
otherwise.  A  spirit  so  directly  averse  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel — ^which  breathes  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to 
man — if  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  Church,  would 
eat  out  all  godliness. 

A  .camp  meeting  was  held  this  year,  near  to  the  place 
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where  Fairview  now  stands.  At  this  meeting  many  were 
converted.  On  Sabbath  afternoon  it  seemed  as  if  tbe 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  there  was  a  revival 
of  penteco^^tal  times.  The  shouts  of  saints  and  the  cries 
of  sinners  were  mingled  together,  and  went  up  to  heaven. 
Here  we  had  our  trials  and  conflicts,  as  well  as  our  tri- 
umphs. A  son  of  Belial  and  a  few  of  his  associates, 
instigated  by  Satan,  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  commenced 
abusing  the  preachers  and  members.  They  were  invited 
down  by  one  of  the  preachers,  whereupon  the  leader  drew 
a  pistol,  and  aimed  it  at  him,  and  was  about  firing,  when 
a  friend,  who  was  standing  close  by,  suddenly  threw  open 
the  pan  of  the  lock,  and  then,  seizing  the  bully  by  the 
shirt-collar,  threw  him  on  his  back,  and  dragged  him, 
reluctantly,  into  the  preacher's  tent,  where  he  was  dis* 
armed,  and  a  magistrate  sent  for.  The  party,  seeing  how 
it  fared  with  their  leader,  were  suddenly  taken  with  a 
leaving;  and  when  the  prisoner  called  upon  his  faithless 
allies,  to  go  his  security,  they  were  all  missmg.  At  this 
he  commenced  weeping,  and  praying,  and  pleading.  He 
said,  if  it  were  himself  only  that  was  to  suffer,  he  would 
ndl  care.  "But  that  it  should  break  my  mother's  heart, 
is  more  than  I  can  stand.  Pity  my  poor  mother,  for 
Gbd's  sake,''  said  he.  On  condition  that  he  would  never 
disturb  a  congregation  again,  he  was  released,  and  soon 
he  left  the  encampment ;  and  there  were  no  more  disturb- 
ances after  that.  Father  Ellis  and  myself  closed  our 
labors  on  this  circuit,  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  we 
had  not  labored  in  vain;  but  that  souls  had  been  con- 
verted, and  the  borders  of  Zion  enlarged.  We  were  also 
comforted  in  the  assurance  that  ^e  Church  hacf  grown  in 
grace  and  spiritual  knowledge.  We  wound  up  our  circuit 
labors,  made  the  necessary  preparation,  and  started  for 
conference,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  September 
S,  1814. 
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This  year  I  was  appointed  to  Cross  Creek  cireiiit»  ai^d 
bad  for  mj  colleague  the  Bey.  Archibald  M'Elroy,  of 
whom  I  hare  abeady  spoken.  Our  circuit  included  the 
towns  of  SteubenTille,  Cadia>  Mount  Pleasant,  Smithfield, 
and  several  other  villages,  embracing  all  die  country  in 
Jeflferson,  part  of  Harrison,  and  Belmont  counties.  It 
took  four  fall  weeks  to  travel  round  it,  with  an  appoint- 
ment for  every  day  and  two  for  the  Sabbath.  The  mem- 
bership was  large,  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand. 
We  had  to  preach  thirty-two  times  every  round,  and  meet 
fifty  classes.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  had  no  time 
for  ''visits,  modes,  and  forms,"  to  attend  parties  of  pleas- 
ure, loaf  around  stores,  offices,  and  shops,  read  newspa- 
pers and  chat  about  farms,  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle,  or  the 
politics  and  the  various  speculaticms  of  the  day.  My  col- 
league was  a  stout-built,  hale,  and  hearty  Irishman,  of 
fine  native  talents,  a  zealous  and  fearless,  outspoken  Chris- 
tian minister.  He  was  frank  in  his  manners,  blunt  and 
hcsiest  in  all  his  demeanor.  He  called  things  by  theii 
proper  names,  was  shrewd  in  argument,  and  always  ready 
to  make  war  on  the  enemy  in  every  shape.  We  met  soon 
after  conference  and  arranged  our  work»  resolving  to  edler 
upon  it,  trusting  in  Him  who  hath  said,  ''Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  At  our 
first  quarterly  meeting,  at  which  brother  Toung  was  pres- 
ent, we  had  a  refreshing  time  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  The  meeting  closed  on  Monday,  and  all  went  home 
under  the  injunctions  of  a  solemn  covenant  to  live  and 
labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  met  all  the  classes, 
made  new  papers,  changed  negligent  and  unprofitable 
leaders,  appointed  prayer  meetings,  waked  up  the  local 
preachers  and  ezhorters,  and  started  every  thing  to  ^ork. 
As  migjit  be  expected,  the  hit  birds  began  to  flutter,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  of  religious  gossip  among  a  cer- 
tain class.     Some  scolded,  others  cried  tyranny,  oppres- 
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fiion,  etc.  Brother  M'Elroy  joined  heartily  with  me,  and 
all  the  pious  members  were  cheered  at  the  prospect  of  a 
return  to  discipline  again.  The  next  round  the  leaders' 
meetings  were  held  and  the  delinquents  reported,  and  vis- 
ited, and  by  our  next  quarterly  meeting  things  put  on 
quite  an  encouraging  aspect.  Revivals  had  broken  out  in 
many  places,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  went  on  glori- 
ously. This  waked  up  opposition,  and  the  heavy  but 
sluggish  artillery  of  Calvinism  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  ranks.  I  gave  my  colleague  charge  of  this  wing  of 
the  opposition.  I  was  present,  on  one  occasion,  when  one 
of  the  Calvinist  ministers  attacked  my  colleague.  He  was 
an  Irishman,  and  hence,  in  that  respect,  Greek  met  Greek. 
The  point  of  debate  was  in  regard  to  the  secret  and  re- 
vealed will  of  God.  M'Elroy  contended  that  if  God  had 
a  secret  will,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  we  must 
be  ignorant  of  it ;  for  if  we  knew  it,  it  would  be  no  longer 
secret.  He  also  denied  that  the  Bible  taught  such  a  doc- 
trine. The  Calvinist  replied,  "Your  sophistry  must  give 
way  to  matter  of  fact."  The  matter  of  fact  to  which  he 
referred,  was  the  case  of  Abraham.  God  had  com- 
manded him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  and  the  revealed 
will  of  God  was  evidently  tliat  Isaac  should  be  slain  as  a 
sacrifice,  but  the  secret  will  of  God  was  of  an  entirely  op- 
posite character.  "Now,"  said  the  Calvinist,  with  an  air 
of  pride  and  conscious  triumph  over  his  antagonist,  "your 
system  of  error  falls  to  the  ground."  The  Methodist  re- 
joined, "I  am  sorry,  for  your  sake,  though  not  for  the 
truth's  sake,  that  your  matter  of  fact  turns  out  to  be  mat- 
ter of  fiction.  Had  you  paid  half  as  much  attention  to 
the  Bible  as  you  have  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  you 
would  not  have  assumed  that  to  be  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  has  in  reality  no  existence.  You  say  that  only  a 
part  of  the  Divine  procedure,  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
was  revealed,  and  that  related  to  the  peremptory  com- 
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mand  to  slay  his  son.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  God  com- 
manded Abraham  to  slay  his  son.  MHiile  in  the  act  of 
obeying,  another  command  is  given  entirely  reversing  the 
jEormer.  Neither  of  these  purposes  of  God  were  secret, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  both  revealed." 

Many  interesting  incidents  are  connected  with  the  life 
of  this  eccentric  minister. 

The  new  meeting-house  in  Steubenville  had  been  Mk 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  it  was  put  under  contrad 
and  soon  completed.  At  the  dedication,  a  gentleman  of 
the  town,  with  eleven  others,  presented  a  very  handsouM 
copy  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit,  with  a  request 
that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  from  Revelation  zxiiy 
21.  Their  request  was  complied  with,  and  it  pleased  God 
to  pour  out  his  Spirit  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Eleven  out 
of  the  twelve  who  gave  the  Bible,  were  converted  to  God 
and  joined  the  Church.  This  work  spread  till  the  whole 
town  was  under  its  influence.  I  procured  a  local  brother 
to  fill  my  appointments,  and  remained  with  my  colleague 
for  %ome  time.  Our  meetings  continued  day  and  night. 
One  morning,  before  breakfast,  I  was  sent  for  to  pray  with 
eight  families,  many  of  whom  I  found  lying  on  the  floor 
crying  for  mercy.  The  influence  of  this  revival  extended 
to  other  Churches,  and  many  were  brought  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  bondage  of  Satan  to  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  One  hundred  and  thirty  joined  on 
probation.  The  revival  flame  spread,  and  at  many  other 
appointments  on  the  circuit  there  were  manifest  displays 
of  Divine  power  in  awakening  and  conversion.  It  was 
not  long  till  all  the  waste  places  of  Zion  were  restored, 
and  the  Church  became  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  town  of  Smithfield  there  was  no  society  of  Meth* 
odists.  It  was  settled  principally  by  Quakers ;  and  though 
there  were  many  good  people  in  it,  yet  there  were  many 
very  wicked.     My  colleague  and  I  met  here  every  two 
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weeks,  and  we  resolved  on  preaching  here.  A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  S.  gave  ns  the  use  of  his  house  as  a  place 
of  worship,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  who  opened  his 
door  for  the  worship  of  God,  received  the  blessing  of  God 
in  his  heart.  The  Lord  revived  his  work  here,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  had  a  society  of  seventy  members ;  and  so 
large  were  our  congregations,  that  the  place  was  much 
too  small  for  us.  I  divided  the  circuit  between  my  col* 
league  and  self  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Hules, 
which  we  did  once  a  quarter.  While  brother  M'Elroy 
was  reading  the  Rules  at  a  certain  place,  called  Irish 
Ridge,  where  his  congregation  was  mostly  composed  of 
his  own  countrymen,  he  took  occasion  to  contrast  their 
condition  with  what  it  was  in  the  mother  country.  Said 
he,  "Tou  Irishmen  remind  me  much  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  were  in  Egypt.  They  had  taskmasters,  and 
were  obliged  to  make  their  tale  of  brick,  finding  their  own 
straw.  When  you  were  in  Ireland  your  taskmasters  took 
all  your  living  and  only  left  you  a  few  potatoes  to  eat,  and 
these  ye  often  salted  with  your  tears ;  but  God  has  opened 
up  a  way  for  you  across  the  briny  deep,  and  brought  you 
and  your  wives  and  children  into  a  land  which  flows  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  ye  hare  good  homes,  while  your  din- 
ners now  every  day  are  better  than  your  best  wedding 
dinners  in  the  old  country.  Ye  have  grown  fat,  and  your 
eyes  stick  out  like  Jeshurun's.  When  ye  cross  the  fence 
with  your  sickles  to  reap  down  the  golden  harvests,  instead 
of  reaping  the  sheaf  and  bringing  it  as  a  wave-offering  to 
the  Lord,  you  must  have  your  bottle  of  whisky,  and  cry 
out,  'Come,  boys,  we'll  all  jist  take  a  dram.  Sure  an'  it'll 
hurt  no  body,'  and  in  an  hour  or  two  ye  are  all  half-seas 
over."  This  lecture  so  offended  many  of  his  countrymen 
that  they  protested  against  being  so  abused,  and  mani- 
fested a  great  deal  of  feeling  against  their  preacher^ 
so  much  so  that  they  were  ill  at  ease  under  the  reproot 
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Tbeir  ''Irish"  liad  got  up  so  high  that  M'Elroy  wrote  me 
the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Bbothxb, — Woe  is  me,  for  my  mother  brought 
forth  a  man  of  strife.  My  hand  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  is  against  me.  I  have  pulled  the 
bottom  out  of  the  hornet's  nest  at  L.'s  meeUng-house,  and 
if  you  don't  come  and  cooper  it  in  no  one  knows  where 
they  will  swarm  to.'' 

After  all  our  increase  this  year,  we  returned  but  sixty* 
seven  more  than  the  preceding  year.  This,  however,  was 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  numbers  that  were  laid  aside 
for  breach  of  rules,  and  others  who  fell  away  under  the 
influence  of  the  mania  that  prevailed  in  regard  to  banks 
and  speculations  in  real  estate.  The  Church  was,  how- 
ever, in  a  healthy  state,  and  prepared  to  take  care  of 
those  who  had  been  taken  into  her  fold  and  placed  under 
her  watch-care.  To  me  it  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
year.  One  of  the  young  men  who  joined  the  Church  be- 
came a  traveling  preacher.  Two  others  were  called,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  same  work,  but  they  heeded  it  not; 
turned  away  and  went  back — ^became  poor,  dissipated, 
trifling  men.  I.  C.  Hunter  was  faithful  to  his  calling.  He 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In 
youthful  zeal  he  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  like  a 
valiant  soldier,  he  died  with  his  harness  on.  Brother 
Hunter  was  one  of  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and  inde- 
pendent men  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  sincere  and  unfail- 
bg  friend,  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and 
ready  to  fill  any  post  assigned  him  by  the  Church.  He 
was  for  many  years  presiding  elder,  and  sustained  that 
relation  to  the  Church  when  attacked  with  his  last  sick- 
ness. In  the  town  of  Gallipolis,  where  he  resided,  he  was 
called  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley,  but  he  was  calm, 
collected,  and  fearless.  Trusting  alone  in  the  merits  of 
Jesus,  he  entered  the  valley  and  was  lost  to  earth,  but 
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found  in  heaven.  His  bodj  lies  in  a  quiet,  peace&il  rural 
eemetery,  near  the  town  of  Burlington,  on  the  Ohio  river. 
There,  undisturbed,  may  his  ashes  rest  tin  the  archangel 
shall  wake  them  into  that  new  and  beautiful  form  which 
the  saints  shall  have  at  the  resurreelicA  I 

Many  who  resided  on  this  circuit  have  long  since  fin* 
ished  their  course  and  entered  into  the  rest  that  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  Qod.  The  society  in  Steubenville  was 
characterised  for  seal  and  consistency,  but»  unfortunately, 
strong  as  the  fold  was  it  was  broken  down,  and  many  of 
the  influential  members  went  off  with  the  Badicals.  This 
unhappy  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by  the  very 
shepherds  who  were  jdaced  over  the  fold.  They  rent  the 
Church  and  had  not  the  courage  and  consistency  to  go 
with  the  straying.  There  was,  however,  a  remnant  left» 
and  in  the  course  of  several  years  the  Churdi  regained, 
in  a  good  degree,  what  she  had  lost. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mentions-chronicling,  as  I  am  ooi'' 
dearoring  to  do,  the  times — the  almost  universal  spirit  of 
speculation  whidi  prevailed,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
alhided.  A  m<«ey  mania  seemed  to  have  seized,  like  an 
epidemic,  the  entire  people.  Every  body  went  to  banking. 
Within  the  bounds  of  our  circuit  there  were  no  less  than 
nine  banking  establishments,  seven  of  them  within  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  and  one  of  them  said  to  have  been 
kept  in  a  lady's  chest.  All  these  were  engaged  in  issuing 
paper,  while  every  incorporated  town,  village,  or  company 
went  to  work  to  issuing  notes.  But  it  did  not  stop  here. 
Tavern-keepers,  merchants,  butchers,  bakers — every  body 
seemed  to  have  become  bankers.  This  fever  not  only 
raged  in  this  vicinity,  but  throughout  the  entire  west.  It 
proved  fatal,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  wherever  it 
spread.  Before  it  subsided,  another  mania  sprung  up,  to 
which  we  have  also  alluded;  namely,  the  laying  out  of 
nnw  towns.    So  great  was  the  excitement,  that  towns 
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were  laid  out  at  almost  eveiy  cross  road  within  a  mile  of 
each  other,  and  on  the  tops  of  barren  hills.  It  was  no 
matter  where  they  were  located,  plots  were  made,  adver- 
tisements were  stack  up,  lots  were  sold,  and  magnificent 
squares  left  for  public  buOdings.  After  this  rage  sub- 
sided, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  society  was  left  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  The  imaginary  riches  of  the  specu- 
lator flew  away  like  the  morning  cloud,  and  from  a  state 
of  high  excitement  the  community  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
stagnation.  A  perfect  paralysis  seemed  to  have  come 
upon  every  department  of  business,  and  all  who  had  en- 
tered into  these  speculations  were  entirely  bankrupt.  Dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  prevailed  every- where. 

About  three  weeks  previous  to  the  conference,  I  left  the 
circuit  to  accompany  Bishop  M'Eendree  and  assist  him 
with  his  pack-horse.  On  the  pack-horse  he  carried  the 
most  of  his  movables,  such  as  clothes,  books,  manuscripts, 
minutes  of  conferences,  etc.  It  would  look  rather  strange 
to  see  a  Methodist  bishop,  in  this  country,  now  on  horse- 
back, though  I  heard  of  one,  the  other  day,  on  a  mule  in 
California.  Our  first  stopping-place  was  Cambridge, 
where  the  Bishop  preached  at  twelve  o'clock.  From 
thence  we  traveled  on  to  Zanesville  the  next  day,  and  held 
meeting  again.  Thus  we  continued  on  our  course,  pass- 
ing through  Somerset,  Lancaster,  Chilicothe,  Hillsboro, 
Xenia,  and  Springfield,  holding  meetings  at  all  the  places 
but  Somerset.  Here  I  left  the  Bishop  and  rode  on  to  Me- 
chanicsburg,  where  the  brethren  were  holding  a  camp 
meeting — the  first  held  in  this  section  of  country.  This 
entire  region  was  overrun  with  New  Lights,  and  every 
thing  that  could  be  persuaded  to  go  under  the  water  was 
immersed.  This  was  all  the  rage,  and  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  the  preachers  of  that  faith,  was  to  get  the  people 
dipped.  The  novelty  of  a  camp  meeting  called  out  im- 
mense multitudes,  and  among  them  the  New  Lights. 
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Those  who  know  any  thing  ahout  this  people,  especially 
their  preachers,  know  that,  like  the  doctor  who  was  death 
on  fits,  they  are  great  on  argument.  There  were  two 
things  specially  against  which  they  leveled  their  artillery, 
and  these  were,  first,  Church  govemmeht,  and,  secondly, 
creeds,  etc.  The  reader  must  not  suppose,  from  this,  that 
they  were  a  Church  without  any  goyemment  or  belief 
whatever.  Far  from  it;  their  great  central  doctrine  was 
immersion,  which  included  regeneration.  This  one  idea 
seemed  to  have  swallowed  up  all  other  forms  of  faith  and 
worship. 

Bishop  Asbury  came  to  this  camp  meeting  on  Saturday, 
in  company  with  his  traveling  companion,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bond.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  he  had  arrived,  than 
there  was  a  general  move  toward  him.  All  seemed  to  be 
anxious  to  see  a  bishop,  and  they  pressed  around  him  so 
closely  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  into  the  preachers' 
tent.  After  he  was  housed,  the  people  crowded  round  the 
door  by  hundreds.  He  remarked  to  me,  on  witnessing 
the  curiosity  of  the  people,  "You  might  as  well  have  an 
elephant  in  your  camp  as  to  have  me."  It  seemed,  to 
annoy  him,  to  have  them  gazing  at  him  in  such  numbers ; 
and  to  relieve  him  I  requested  them  to  retire  from  the 
tent,  and  the  Bishop  would  preach  for  them,  perhaps,  the 
next  day,  when  they  all  could  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  him.  Brother  Bond,  his  traveling  com- 
panion, desiring  to  visit  his  friends  at  Urbana,  I  took 
charge  of  the  Bishop,  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  On  Sabbath  the  Bishop 
preached,  and  the  vast  concourse  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
Methodist  prelate. 

That  day  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  power  of  God.  During  the  meeting  many 
were  converted  and  joined  the  Church.     At  the  close  of 
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the  meeting  I  started,  with  the  Bishop,  £or  Springfiekl» 
where  we  arrived  Tuesday  aftemooB.     We  stopped  with 
a  Methodist  family.     As  we  passed  through  the  parlors 
we  saw  the  daughter  and  some  other  young  ladies  dressed 
very  gayly.     The  daughter  was  playing  on  the  piano,  and 
as  we  moved  through  the  room  we  doubtless  elicited  from 
thos^  fashionable  young  ladies  some  remarks  about  the 
mstieity  of  our  appearance ;  and  the  wonder  was  doubt- 
less excited,  where  on  earth  could  these  old  country  codg* 
ers  have  come  from  ?     The  Bishop  took  his  seat,  and  pres- 
ently in  came  the  father  and  mother  of  the  young  hidy. 
They  spoke  to  the  Bishop,  and  then  followed  the  grand- 
father and  grandmother.     When  the  old  lady  took  the 
Bishop  by  the  hand  he  held  it,  and  looking  her  in  the  face, 
while  the  tear  dropped  from  his  eye,  he  said,  "I  was  look- 
ing to  see  if  I  could  trace  in  the  lineaments  of  your  £ace, 
the  likeness  of  your  sainted  mother.     She  belonged  to  the 
first  generation  of  Methodists,     ^e  lived  a  holy  life  and 
died  a  most  happy  and  triumphant  death.     You,"  said 
the  Bishop,  ''and  your  hudband  belong  to  the  second  gen* 
eration  of  Methodists.     Tour  son  and  his  wife  are  the 
third,  and  that  young  girl,  your  granddaughter,  represents 
the  fourth.     She  has  learned  to  dress  and  play  on  the 
piano,  and  is  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  fashionable  life,  and 
I  presume,  at  this  rate  of  progress,  iheffth  generation  of 
Methodists  will  be  sent  to  dancing-school."     This  was  a 
solemn  reproof,  and  it  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
grandparents.     The  first  Methodists  were  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple in  their  personal  appearance  and  manners,  and  could 
be  distinguished  from  the  world  at  a  single  glance.     Their 
self-denial  led  them  to  the  abandonment  of  all  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh.     They  were  simple-hearted,  single-eyed,  hum* 
ble,  and  devoted  followers  of  the  Savior.     They  loved 
God  devotedly  and  one  another  with  pure  hearts  fervently; 
and  though  scoffed  at  by  the  world,  hated  sand  persecuted 
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by  the  devil,  ihej  witnessed  a  good  profession  of  godllnesc 
and  faith. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Lebanon,  and  Bishops  As- 
Iniry  and  M'Kendree  were  both  present.  The  session  was 
one  characterised  by  great  harmony  among  the  preachers. 
It  lasted  seven  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  we  all 
received  our  appointments.  I  was  sent  back  to  the  same 
circuit,  with  Joseph  Powell  £or  my  coUeagae.  Brother 
David  Young  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  dis- 
ttiei;  bat  as  he  had  business  requiring  his  attention  in 
£ast  Tennessee,  I  was  drafted  to  make  the  first  round  of 
appomtments,  and  my  place  was  supplied  in  my  abseace. 
It  was  with  some  considerable  difficulty  I  consulted  to 
Attempt  the  task,  yet  with  gai^eat  depression  of  mind  I  en- 
tered upon  the  work  on  the  eighth  of  November.  I  was 
made  to  realize  my  trust  in  God  and  the  necessity  of 
gpneater  spiritual  power.  I  prayed  with  earnestness  for 
tiie  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  reconsecradng  my 
heart  to  God  I  felt  the  power  divine.  O  the  inefPabk 
richness  and  extent  of  divine  love!  May  my  sonl  ever 
bask  in  its  infinite  ocean  !  At  the  first  quarterly  meeting, 
during  the  holy  communten,  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in 
rich  effusion. 

Here  I  met  with  brothers  Wat«nnaa  and  Buark,  and  on 
Monday  the  thirteenth,  rode  in  company  with  the  former 
to  Hubbert^  and  stopped  at  brother  Parrish's,  where  I 
«p6nt  the  evening  in  reading  and  prayer. 

TuMday  \^Uh,  I  rode  through  Hartford  to  brother  J. 
Leech's,  on  Shenango.  This  was  a  lonesome  road^  and  I 
was  much  tempted  and  tned  in  mind.  I  prayed  all  the 
day  to  be  delivered,  and  did  find  some  relief. 

Wednesday  15<A,  I  rode  through  Meadville,  on  French 
creek,  to  Gravel  ran.  Here  I  put  up  at  brother  Ford's. 
Living,  in  this  county,  is  very  hard,  there  being  but  little 
Cor  man  or  beast.     This  day  I  am  not  so  tempted.     I 
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dept  weU  and  arose  earij  to  offer  myself  to  Qod  widioiit 
reseire. 

TkMr$day  1614.  I  rode  to  brother  King's  <m  the  fiats 
of  French  creek,  three  miles  from  Waterford.  Here  I  was 
comforted  and  felt  a  blessed  hope  of  heaven. 

Friday  llih,  I  rode  ihrongh  Waterford  to  R.  EL's— 
himself  and  wife  were  formerly  Methodists.  I  exhorted 
them  to  seek  the  Lord  and  set  forward  again  to  ran  the 
race  set  before  them.  I  prayed  with  them,  and  went  on  to 
Erie.  This  town  occupies  a  handsome  site,  and  has  a  good 
harbor  for  vessels.  Here  I  met  with  brother  L.  Lane,  the 
preacher  on  this  circuit,  and  tried  to  preach,  at  night,  to  a 
number  of  hardened  sinners. 

Saturday  1 8/A.  Set  forward  for  Korth-east,  and  stopped 
at  brother  Russel's.     This  family  loves  the  Lord. 

Sunday  19th,  I  tried  to  preach  to  a  large  congregation 
from  Acts  iii,  19.  The  Lord  helped  me,  and  we  had  a 
gracious  season.  I  trust  the  fruits  of  this  meeting  will  be 
seen  in  the  gates  of  heaven,  when  all  time  has  an  end. 

Monday  ZOth.  Rode  through  Canadeway,  now  Fredo- 
nia,  to  brother  Baldwin's.  Li  family  prayer  the  Lord  vis* 
ited  us  in  mercy,  and  our  prospects  of  a  better  world  were 
greatly  increased. 

Tuetday  9,\8t,  Rode  sixteen  miles  further  down  the 
Lake  to  brother  Webb's.  This  is  a  new  country ;  every 
thing  scarce  and  dear,  and  hardly  to  be  had  at  all— corn 
two  dollars  per  bushel,  wheat  three  dollars  per  bushel, 
flour  sixteen  dollars  per  barrel,  and  pickled  pork  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound.  These  new  settlers  must  learn  to 
live  by  faith,  and  many  of  them  have,  and  are  a  people 
lealous  of  good  works.  Here,  according  to  the  best  cal- 
culation, I  am  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
home,  and  yet  here  is  the  same  throne  of  grace,  the  sama 
Savior,  and  Christians  of  the  same  spirit  and  heaven  f 
calling. 
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Wednesday  %Zd.  This  day  I  preached  to  an  attentive, 
weeping  congregation,  after  which  I  baptized  six  by  im- 
mersion, and  it  was  a  solemn  time,  and  afterward  visited 
a  sick  brother.  He  was  happy  in  God  his  Savior,  and 
was  resigned  to  his  will,  waiting  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.  This  evening  rode  five  miles 
to  a  neighborhood  on  Silver  creek,  where  the  Lord  is  gra- 
ciously reviving  his  work,  and  many  of  these  new  settlers 
have  been  converted  to  God.  It  has  been  the  observation 
of  my  life,  that  new  countries  and  new  settlements  are  the 
most  favorable  to  revivals  of  religion.  Many  who  have 
lived  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  old  settlements, 
and  might  have  lived  and  died  there  without  religion, 
when  thrown  into  a  new  country,  from  their  old  associates 
and  other  hinderances,  turn  to  God  and  live. 

Thursday  23d,  This  morning  I  felt  much  revived  and 
encouraged.  My  communion  with  God  was  sweet ;  yes, 
sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honey-comb.  I  spent  part  of 
the  forenoon  in  visiting  the  young  converts,  and  in  pray- 
ing n^ith  them.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  tried  to  preach  to  a 
large,  attentive,  and  weeping  congregation,  and,  I  trust, 
not  in  vain,  and  baptized  six  by  immersion,  and  several 
joined  the  Church.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
education  of  these  people  that  no  one  must  kneel  in  prayer, 
at  least  till  he  has  determined  to  be  religious;  then  he 
must  get  religion,  and  then  be  baptized,  and  that  by  im- 
mersion, and  then  join  the  Church,  and  then  take  up  his 
or  her  cross  in  prayer  and  conversational  class  or  love- 
feast  meetings.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  twelve  miles  to 
brother  Baldwin's,  and  had  a  good  night's  rest. 

Friday  24th.  Started  for  Chatauque  Lake  in  company 
with  brother  Lane,  and  after  traveling  several  miles 
through  a  swampy  country,  we  arrived  at  a  brother  Souths 
worth's,  where  quarterly  meeting  is  to  commence  to- 
morrow. 
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Suktrday  26/A.  This-  day  it  began  to  raiii^  aad  looked 
as  though  a  stonn  was  on  hand.  I  sought^  before  th« 
mercy  seat,  for  a  suitable  preparation  of  heart  for  the  dur 
ties  which  lay  before  me,  and  I  felt  the  Lord  precious  to 
my  sool.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  tried  to  preach  from  Matt* 
Tiii,  11,  12,  and  it  was  a  very  open  time  with  me;  the 
Lord  helped  me.  There  was  a  great  move  in  the  congre- 
gation ;  saints  rejoiced,  and  sinners  cried  aloud  fnr  mercy. 
After  preaching  we  held  onr  qnartexly  meeting  eonfier* 
ence.  There  were  two  appeals,  and  we  got  them  adjusted 
satisfactorily.  At  five  brother  Smith  preached,  and  I  ez^ 
horted  after  him,  and  then  we  held  a  prayer  meeting ;  and 
the  shouts  of  new-bom  souls  were  heard  before  it  closed. 

Sunday  26/A.  At  nine  o'clock  our  sacrament  com* 
menced,  and  we  had  a  good  time.  But  Satan  was  en- 
raged at  our  love-feast:  one  of  the  old  men's  sons,  who 
was  kept  out,  became  enraged,  and  tried  to  break  open 
the  door,  and  then  went  to  a  window  and  broke  it,  and 
hurt  an  old  man  much.  God's  judgments  will  overtake 
him  before  long.  I  was  told  he  will  curse  his  mother  and 
father  to  their  faces.  Notwithstanding  this  interruption^ 
the  meeting  was  one  of  interest  and  power.  At  twelve  I 
commenced  preaching  from  the  first  Psalm,  and  the  three 
first  verses  I  read  for  my  text.  During  the  time  of  my 
preaching,  in  which  I  laid  it  down  as  heavy  as  I  could  on 
the  sinner,  some  one  called  me  a  liar.  Satan  was  enraged 
to  the  very  highest  pitch ;  his  kingd<Mn  was  shaking,  and 
I  felt  that  God,  and  heaven,  and  angels,  were  with  us,  and 
on  our  side,  and  the  devil's  kingdom  trembled.  Such  was 
the  constancy  of  the  rain,  that  few  could  leave,  and  we 
had  a  house-full.  All  night  was  spent  in  exhortations, 
singing,  and  prayer.  It  was  a  night  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Maiuhni  27th.  I  rode  to  North-east,  and  preached  to 
a  dull,  hardened  set  of  sinners,  from  Prov.  xz,  4. 
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'  Tuesday  28/A.  Rode  to  brother  Stone's,  and  put  up  to 
rest  till  to-morrow.  Sister  Stone  is  an  old  lady,  and  a 
well-tried  Christian.  She  embraced  religion  in  early  life, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
when  it  was  a  reproach  and  by-word ;  but  she  knew  in 
whom  she  had  believed,  and  walked  with  God  in  newness 
of  life.  She  is  now  a  mother  in  our  Israel,  and  we  Meth- 
odist preachers  find  in  her  a  mother,  and  her  house  a 
welcome  home.  For  years  after  this  I  made  her  house 
my  home,  when  I  could  reach  it.  She  sent  for  'Squire 
Eteese  and  his  wife  to  spend  the  afternoon,  and  we  had  a 
comfortable  time.  We  mingled  our  prayers  together, 
resolved  to  live  for  God,  and  strive  for  heaven. 

Wednesday  29/A.  This  day  I  feel  at  peace  with  God» 
and  all  men.  At  two  o'clock  I  tried  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple from  Heb.  ii,  3,  and  some  were  awakened  to  see  their 
condition,  and  to  pray.  May  the  work  of  life  penetrate 
the  inmost  hearts,  and  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness, 
that  the  end  may  be  eternal  life  1 

Thursday  30/A.  This  morning  my  soul  is  staid  on 
God.  I  rode  to  Erie,  where  I  saw  the  vessels  which  Com- 
modore Perry  took  from  the  enemy  when  he  conquered 
the  British  navy  on  Lake  Erie.  They  were  literally  torn 
to  pieces.  The  Niagara  is  the  largest,  and  seems  to  have 
received  the  hottest  fire.  They  all  lay  out  in  the  basin, 
«unk,  a  mile  from  the  town.  From  Erie  I  rode  to  brother 
Randall's,  on;  Conneaut,  where  our  next  quarterly  meeting 
«  to  be  held — ^thirty -two  miles  up  the  Lake. 

Friday  SUL  At  twelve  o'clock  our  meeting  com- 
menced. I  tried  to  expound  John  zii,  21,  22.  Brother 
Lra  Eddy  exhorted.  In  the  quarterly  conference  we  had 
a  good  time,  stirring  each  other  up  to  faith  and  good 
works.  In  the  evening  brother  Stantliff  preached,  and 
orother  Westlake  esdiorted.  This  was  a  time  of  great 
power.  On  the  Sabbath  I  tried  to  hold  forth  from  John 
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Ti,  IX).  At  the  close,  some  kk,  others  shouted,  snd  some 
irere  in  a  rage«  At  night  the  Lard's  people  were  filled 
with  his  heavenly  presenee  in  an  astonishing  manner;  and 
while  some  were  shouting  and  praising  God  in  the  house, 
others  were  in  the  yard  grnng  glory  to  God  in  the  highest 

Monday  I  rode  forty  miles  to  brother  Skene's,  and  next 
day  to  brother  J.  Leach's,  and  preached  in  old  Salem 
meeting-house;  thence  to  Beaver-town,  where  we  had 
a  good  quarterly  meeting ;  thence  home  to  Steubenv01e» 
where  I  found  my  family  all  well,  and  glad  that  my  serv- 
ice as  presiding  elder  was  at  an  end. 

In  a  short  time  I  took  my  drcuit,  to  my  great  comfort. 
At  my  own  quarterly  meeting  we  had  a  time  of  grace 
and  mercy.  Our  Smithfield  class  had  grown  so  tiiat  there 
was  no  place  to  hold  us.  I  then  resolved  to  try  to  put  up 
a  meeting-house ;  but  ground  must  first  be  obtained,  aad 
I  went  to  the  proprietor  and  asked  to  buy  a  place  suitid»le 
for  a  meeting-house.  He  then  promised  he  would  let  me 
have  a  place  suitable,  and  would  select  it  by  the  time  I 
returned.  When  I  returned  there  was  no  lot  found,  and 
he  could  not  let  us  have  any.  I  then  made  applioati<m  to 
a  man  who  made  no  pretensions  to  religion,  and  he  told 
me  I  should  have  a  lot;  and  he  took  me  to  the  lot  oa 
which  the  Church  was  built,  and  gave  it  me  for  forty 
dollars.  I  set  to  work,  and,  scarce  as  money  was,  in  one 
round  I  collected  the  amount  and  got  the  deed.  Then 
the  money  must  be  raised  to  build.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars were  necessary.  This  time  it  was  hard  work.  But  it 
must  be  done ;  and  to  begging  we  went.  Those  who  could 
not  give  money  gave  trade.  I  got  from  the  sisters  more 
than  the  half  of  it,  in  linens,  yam,  thread,  socks,  stock- 
ings, flax,  and  feathers.  So  I  traded  and  persevered,  till, 
by  the  help  of  God,  I  made  it  up;  and  we  got  a  house, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  God.  We  had  the 
following   preaching-places;   namely,  Steubenville— hei^ 
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w«  Spent  tHe  whole  Sabbath^-*Hale's  meeting-house,  Ed* 
ward  Taylor's,  Scarlott's,  Davis's,  Moore's,  Long's  meet* 
ing-house,  Baker's,  Kent's,  Evans's,  Hinde's,  Cadis,  Dick* 
erson^s,  Boberts's,  Holmes's  meeting-house,  Cramlett'a, 
Smithfield,  Hopewell  meeting-house*  Scott's,  Dean^s, 
Permar's,  and  another  I  do  not  recollect. 

This  year  we  had  to  train  those  who  had  joined  the 
year  before;  and  this  we  labored  to  do  by  requiring  a 
strict  attention  to  class,  prayer  meeting,  family,  and  pri- 
▼ate  prayer,  and  especially  the  last  two.  We  admitted 
of  no  exemption.  Many  excuses  were  made  about  family 
prayer;  but  the  rules  required  it,  and  the  family  required 
it,  and  Christianity  required  it.  Some  were  borne  with 
for  a  season ;  but  if  they  repented  not  they  were  excluded 
for  neglect  of  duty.  The  leaders  were  all  instructed  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  report  any 
who  should  desecrate  the  day  by  doing  ordinary  work, 
buying,  selling,  or  running  about  when  they  ought  to  be 
at  Church.  The  leaders  pretty  generally  didh  their  duty, 
80  that  those  who  were  not  in  earnest  seeking  the  Lord, 
the  place  became  too  strict  for  them,  and  they  retired; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend 
with,  we  were  able  to  return  forty  net  increase.  We 
closed  our  year's  labor  with  a  camp  meeting  on  Lost  run. 
This  was  a  season  of  the  gathering  together  of  the  people, 
and  they  came,  many  of  them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  work. 
It  commenced  with  singing  and  prayer  meeting,  which 
continued  almost  day  and  night,  in  some  part  of  the  en- 
campment, till  it  closed.  How  many  were  converted  none 
could  tell.  About  one  hundred  gave  in  their  names  as 
probationers,  but  were  not  returned  on  the  Minutes. 
Thus  closed  my  second  year  on  this  circuit.  I  was  much 
attached  to  the  people  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church. 

I  started  to  conference,  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  in 
company  with  Bishop  M'Eendree.     At  Chilicothe  we  fell 
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in  with  Bishop  George,  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Maysville,  and 
at  Paris  ve  parted.  Bishop  M'Eendree  went  through 
Georgetown  and  Bishop  George  through  Lexington,  to 
meet  the  Shelbyville  camp  meeting  the  Saturday  and  Sab- 
bath before  conference.  At  this  place  was  collected  nearly 
one-half  the  conference.  Such  a  crowd  and  so  much 
feasting  was  going  on  that  little  good  was  done.  We 
retired  in  the  afternoon  to  a  farm-house,  and  staid  all 
night.  Next  day  we  started  for  the  seat  of  the  confer- 
ence, where  we  arrived.  The  session  of  the  conference 
was  opened  on  the  9d  of  September,  1816. 

This  closes  my  diary  for  that  time,  and  I  giye  it  to  the 
reader  just  as  it  was  entered  in  my  journal. 
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CHAPTER  IVI. 

ITINERANT    LIFE    CONTINUED. 

At  the  conference  all  the  Bishops  were  present-^ 
M'Kendree,  Roberts,  and  Gteorge.  Bishop  Ashttry  haa 
ceased  his  labors,  and  followed  his  beloved  Coke  to 
heaven.  It  was  an  interesting  session  to  both  preachers 
and  people.  One  daj  a  messenger  came  to  me  and  m<* 
formed  me  that  Bishop  M'Eendree  wished  to  see  me  at 
his  room.  I  went  accordingly,  and  when  I  anired  he 
said,  '*  I  am  going  to  put  jou  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  dia^ 
trict."  I  told  him  candidly  I  thought  he  might  make  a 
much  better  selection;  and,  besides,  I  was  entirely  too 
young  in  the  ministry  for  such  a  post.  '*  Well,"  said  he, 
'*you  must  go  and  learn.  You  are  not  too  young  to 
learn."  Accordingly,  when  the  appointments  were  read 
out,  my  name  stood  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  district. 
I  felt  exceedingly  depressed,  and  groaned  under  the  load ; 
but  I  resolved,  God  being  my  helper,  to  enter  the  field 
and  do  the  best  I  possibly  could  under  the  circumstances. 
My  district  embraced  eight  circuits,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Captina,  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  lake  at  the 
mouth  of  Huron,  including  the  state  of  Ohio,  all  the 
Western  Reserve,  all  western  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Qhio,  and  AUeghanies,  and  western  New  York,  as  far 
down  as  Silver  creek,  below  Fredonia.  On  this  field  of 
labor  were  ten  traveling  preachers  and  a  membership  of 
four  thousand  and  fifty.  My  first  round  of  quarterly 
meetings  commenced  October  19th  and  20th,  at  Leea- 
ourg,  on  Tuscarawas  circuit.     Th«  next  was  on  Beavet 
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circujt,  at  the  Falls  of  Big  Beaver,  on  the  26th  and  27ih  ; 
Grand  Biver  and  Mahoning,  at  Hartford,  Western  Re- 
serve, on  November  2d  and  3d;  Eiie  circuit,  at  Oil  creek, 
on  the  Alleghany  river,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber 9th  and  10th;  Chatauque  circuit,  at  Broken  ^traw, 
November  16th  and  1 7th ;  Shenango  circuit,  at  Jackman's 
meeting-house,  four  miles  below  Pittsburg,  November 
23d  and  24th;  Steubenville  circuit,  at  Long's  meeting- 
house, November  30th  and  December  1st;  West  Wheel- 
ing, December  7th  and  8th,  at  Andrew  Scott's,  near 
Wheeling.  The  most  of  these  quarterly  meetings  were 
seasons  of  great  interest,  and  attended  with  Divine  mani- 
festations. It  was  customary,  in  consequence  of  the  new- 
ness of  the  country  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population, 
to  hold  prayer  meetings  at  different  places,  on  Saturday 
night  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  These  meetings  were 
attended  with  great  good,  and  when  they  would  all  meet 
in  love-feast  in  the  morning,  and  speak  of  the  blessings 
received  at  different  places  where  the  meetings  were  held, 
it  would  kindle  the  spirit  of  piety ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
if  this  practice  had  been  continued  it  would  have  resulted 
in  vastly  more  good  to  the  Church  than  the  preaching  of 
Saturday  night.  A  custom  prevailed  at  these  meetings 
which  was  strange  to  me.  No  one  was  called  on  to  pray. 
The  leader  would  say,  *'  If  any  of  you  feel  like  taking  up 
the  cross  and  delivering  your  mind,  do  so."  Sometimes 
three  or  four  would  commence  at  once.  This  was  alto- 
gether upon  the  voluntary  principle.  The  practice  was 
carried  into  .the  public  meetings,  and  if  any  one  male  or 
female  felt  inspired,  no  matter  who  was  preaching,  they 
would  rise  and  deliver  their  impressions.  While  I  was 
preaching  one  Sabbath,  at  a  quarterly  meetmg,  a  sister 
rose  and  commenced  delivering  her  mind  at  the  top  of 
her  voice.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  outburst  startled 
me,  and  I  did  net  know  what  to  make  of  it.     I  told  her« 
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however,  to  bold  up,  and  if,  after  I  was  done  my  sermon, 
she  wished  to  exhort,  she  should  have  the  opportunity,  as 
I  thought  one  at  a  time  was  quite  enough.  She  took  her 
seat,  and  many  were  much  tried  because  I  stopped  her. 
After  this  I  was  not  again  interrupted  by  a  female  prophet. 
I  thought  the  practice  a  wrong  one,  and  contrary  to  that 
decency  and  order  which  should  characterize  the  worship 
t)i  Qod,  and  quoted  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  regard  to 
women  teaching  in  the  Church,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Spirit  would  not  move  any  more  to  speak  on  sach  oc- 
oasions.  The  people  had  another  practice  which  I  greatly 
disliked;  namely,  that  of  keeping  open  doors  at  love-feasts 
and  class  meetings.  I  took  strong  ground  against  this 
practice,  and  found  that  among  the  New  England  Meth- 
odists there  was  much  opposition,  as  they  desired  to  have 
all  their  neighbors,  good  and  bad,  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  their  select  meetings.  I  labored  to 
show  the  impropriety  of  such  a  course.  We  were  ex- 
horted not  to  give  that  which  was  holy  to  dogs,  or  to  cast 
our  pearls  before  swine. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  difficulties  we  had  to  con- 
tend with.  In  almost  all  the  towns,  Calvinism  and  Uni- 
versalism  had  intrenched  themselves.  A  Calvinist  min- 
ister was  stationed  in  almost  every  town,  and  the  Presby- 
terian influence  was  so  great  that  Methodism  could 
scarcely  live.  What  few  Methodists  there  were,  could 
not  hope  to  rise  above  the  occupation  in  the  Church  of 
hewing  wood  and  drawing  water.  When  they  were  few 
and  despised,  Presbyterian  dignity  could  not  stoop  to  a 
recognition  of  them ;  but  when  the  number  increased,  and 
the  fervent  Gospel  appeals  of  the  "circuit  rider"  waked 
up  the  town,  then  the  gentleman  in  black  would  call  and 
inquire  into  the  "religious  interest"  that  seemed  to  be 
abroad  in  the  town,  and  speak  of  the  much  greater  atten* 
tion  which  was  shown  to  preaching  in  his  congregation. 
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and  suggest  the  holding  of  a  union  meeting ;  and  such  a 
union !  Save  the  mark !  Presbyterian  union,  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  using  the  Methodists  in  advancing 
Presby  terianism !  I  plainly  told  my  brethren  I  had  noth*- 
ing  against  the  Presbyterians ;  I  loved  them,  but  I  loved 
Methodism  more,  and,  as  we  had  a  shop  of  our  own,  we 
would  not  work  joumey-woA  any  longer.  I  exhorted 
them  to  hold  their  own  prayer  meetings  and  class  meet- 
ings, and  attend  to  their  duty,  and  Ck>d  would  revive  his 
work  in  his  own  way.  "In  your  union  meetings,"  said 
I,  "you  can  not  pray  aloud;  and  if  one  of  you  should 
get  happy,  you  must  quench  Ihe  Spirit ;  or  if  you  take  a 
Methodist  shout,  they  will  carry  you  out  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace;  beudes,  you  dare  not  even  to  say  amen 
above  a  whisper." 

This  short,  homely  address,  brought  down  many  bitter 
things  on  my  head,  and  waked  up  a  spirit  of  controversy. 
I  carried  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  me,  and  whenever 
the  doctrine  of  the  horrible  decree  was  denied,  I  would 
produce  the  old  Saybrook  platform  in  my  congregations, 
and  read  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hearers.  My  course 
in  this  regard  gave  great  offense.  Some  of  my  opponents 
seemed  to  affect  great  astonishment  that  I  should  have 
the  effrontery  to  expose  the  tenets  of  Calvin.  Such  con- 
duct was  insufferable;  but  I  was  not  Servetus,  and  so 
passed  unhurt  amid  the  bowlings  of  the  enemy.  This 
course  soon  waked  up  the  popular  mind,  and  inquiries  and 
investigations  were  made,  which  resulted  most  favorably 
to  the  Methodist  cause.  I  exhorted  the  preachers  to  scat 
ter  the  doctrinal  tracts;  Wesley  on  Predestination,  and 
Fletcher's  Checks;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  many  were 
Awakened  and  converted. 

The  second  round  of  quarterly  meetings  commenced  in 
January,  land  closed  on  the  first  and  second  of  March. 
In  this  round  I  suffered  much  with  a  cold,  which  I  had 
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contracted  from  exposure  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  the 
northern  lakes.     Oar  meetings  were  all  attended  with  the 
presence  and  power  of  God,  and  the  preachers  were  all 
in  the  spirit  of  revivals.     At  North-east  we  had  a  most 
glorious  time,  both  among  saints  and  sinners.     The  snow 
"was  about  two  feet  deep,  and  continued  for  a  long  time, 
affording  great  facilities  for  sleighing,  which  were  im- 
proved.    Yast  numbers  came  to  church,  and  many  were 
converted.     At  this  place  I  visited  the  grave  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Branch,  a  native  of  Preston,  Connecticut.     He 
entered  the  trayeling  connection  in  1800,  in  the  New  York 
conference.     He  labored  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord  with 
great  acceptability  and  usefulness  to   the  people.     His 
health  failing  him,  and  thinking  that  a  change  of  climate 
would  improve  it,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  transfer  to 
our  conference,  and  was  appointed,  with  brother  David 
Young,  to  Marietta  circuit,  in  1812.     He  progressed  in 
his  travels  as  far  as  North-east,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  obliged,  from  increasing  disability,  to  desist  from 
his  labors,  and  seek  rest.     But  his  work  was  done,  and 
his  rest  was  to  be  the  rest  of  heaven.     My  feelings  were 
of  a  peculiarly-solemn  cast,  as  I  stood  by  that  lone  grave 
of  the  stranger  minister,  in  a  strange  land.      His  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  all.     In- 
deed, it  may  be  said, 

''None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  named  him  but  to  praise." 

And  though  he  died  away  from  home,  and  his  eyes  were 
closed  by  stranger  hands,  they  were,  nevertheless,  the 
hands  of  affection. 

The  last  round  of  quarterly  meetings  for  the  year  were 
camp  meetings,  with  few  exceptions.  A  quarterly  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Long's,  which  was  called  the  great  quar- 
terly meeting,  and  is  so  remembered  to  this  day.  My 
brother,  John  P.  Finley,  was  present  at  this  meeting.  Ou 
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the  Sabbath  he  took  for  his  text  but  one  word,  and  that 
word  was  Mercy.  God  was  truly  with  us  in  mercy.  The 
whole  assembly  was  melted  down  under  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  the  spirit  of  the  text.  It  was  my  lot  to  follow, 
and  I  took  for  my  text  Justice,  As  I  progressed,  the  con- 
victing power  of  God  fell  on  the  people,  and  before  I  was 
done  more  than  twenty  stout-hearted  sinners  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  altar,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Among  the 
number  was  a  rough,  stalwart  old  sea  captain.  It  seemed 
as  though  all  the  dark  spirits  of  the  deep  had  seized  him. 
I  never  saw  a  man  in  so  much  distress  and  agony  of  mind 
in  all  my  life  before.  The  conflict,  however,  though  ter- 
rible and  awful,  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  a  short 
time  mercy  came  and  touched  his  heart,  and  opened  his 
eyes,  and  unloosed  his  tongue,  and  he  spoke  the  language 
of  heaven.  Before  the  meeting  ended  more  than  fifty 
were  converted. 

Our  quarterly  camp  meeting  commenced  at  Canadeway, 
or  what  is  now  called  Fredonia,  July  24,  and  lasted  four 
days.  Brothers  James  M'Mahon  and  Smith  accompanied 
me  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine.  At  this  meeting  we 
expected  from  the  wicked  much  opposition,  as  they  col- 
lected together  a  band  the  previous  year,  and  drove  the 
people  away.  The  brethren  this  year  fenced  in  the 
ground  with  hemlock  brush,  leaving  two  gate-ways,  one 
of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  spring. 
One  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  encampment 
was,  that  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  all  were  to  retire  to  their  tents,  and  those  who  had 
no  place  to  lodge  were  required  to  leave  the  ground.  At 
dark  the  rabble  gathered,  and  one  of  their  number  was 
designated  as  their  captain  by  a  piece  of  white  paper 
attached  to  his  hat,  and  a  white  club  in  his  hand.  The 
company  made  but  little  disturbance  till  preaching  was 
over.     Seeing  thai  there  were  indications  of  hostility  on 
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their  part,  I  blew' the  trumpet,  and  requested  all  to  go  to 
their  tents,  while  those  who  had  none  were  to  leave  the 
ground. 

The  captain  of  this  banditti  refused  to  go,  and  sum- 
moned his  men  to  go  to  his  aid.  I  ordered  the  constable 
to  take  the  captain  a  prisoner ;  but  he  swore  he  would 
knock  down  the  first  man  that  touched  him.  He  had 
hardly  finished  the  declaration  till  I  seized  him  and  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and,  disarming  him,  gave  him  over 
into  the  custody  of  the  officer.  His  company,  seeing  the 
fate  of  their  captain,  fled  in  dismay  from  the  ground.  In 
a  conversation  I  had  with  the  prisoner  I  learned  what  his 
plans  were,  and  how  sadly  he  was  disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  carry  them  out.  He  pleaded  so  hard  for 
mercy,  and  promised  so  faithfully  never  to  engage  in  such 
a  wicked  work  again,  that  I  let  him  go.  We  kept  up  a 
watch  all  night,  fearing  they  might  return ;  but  they  did 
not  disturb  us.  Some  were  in  favor  of  an  attack;  but 
one  of  the  company  reported  that,  as  I  was  a  Kentuckian» 
I  carried  a  long  dirk  in  my  waistcoat,  and  that  I  would  as 
soon  stab  a  man  as  not. 

The  hour  for  preaching  had  arrived,  and,  as  there  were 

rumors  coming  in  from  various  quarters,  that  the  rowdies 

were  gathering,  I  preached  on  the  subject  of  civil  and 

religious  hberty.     Of  course  this  led  me  to  speak  of  our 

Pilgrim  forefathers,  and  the  dangers  and  sufferings  endured 

by  them  in  crossing  a  wintery  deep  to  plant  the  standard 

of  equal  rights  on  this  desert  soil ;  and  that  they  might 

"  Leave  unstained  what  here  they  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God" — 

they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  fame. 

I  remarked,  if  there  were  any  in  whom  flowed  the  blood 

of  the  patriot  sires  of  '76  present  that  day,  who  would 

protect  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  religious  rights  and  priv- 

ieges,  to  come  over  on  our  side,  and  defend  us  from  the 
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rabbiA  Just  at  that  moment  Judge  Gushing,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  congregation,  rose,  and  addressing  the  au- 
dience, said,  ''I  have  fought  for  this  liberty,  and  I  will 
maintain  it  with  my  life ;  and  I  give  due  notice,  as  a  serv- 
ant of  my  country,  that  I  will  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  York  to  the  utmost  against  any  one  who 
shall  disturb  this  people  in  their  worship."  From  this 
on,  the  meeting  was  the  most  orderly  one  I  had  attended. 

The  Sabbath  mom  broke  upon  the  earth  in  all  its  sacred 
stillness.  All  nature  seemed  to  rest  calmly  in  the  light 
and  beauty  of  that  Sabbath  mom.  At  an  early  hour  the 
trumpet  summoned  us  to  the  concert  of  prayer.  Brother 
M'Mahon  commenced  the  morning  services,  and  preached 
at  eight  o'clock  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power. 
I  followed  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  brother  Smith  at  five. 
At  every  coming  together  of  the  people  the  work  of  the 
Lord  progressed  with  power,  and  during  the  night,  in  the 
tents,  many  were  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
meeting  exerted  a  good  influence  upon  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  So  clear  and  powerful  were  the  con- 
versions, followed  up,  as  they  were,  by  consistent  relig- 
ious lives,  that  the  mouths  of  gainsayers  were  stopped. 

A  singular  case  was  brought  before  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing conference  at  Nelson,  which  I  will  relate.  A  local 
preacher  had  been  suspended  on  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  a  Mr.  M'Intosh.  The  parties  having  presented 
themselves,  I  called  for  the  papers  in  the  case.  The  ac- 
cuser refused  to  hand  them  over,  and  contended  that  he 
had  the  only  right  to  read  them.  I  told  him  if  he  did  not 
hand  over  the  papers  to  the  secretary  of  the  conference  I 
would  dismiss  the  case.  After  some  consultation,  he 
finally  gave  them,  with  much  reluctance,  to  the  secretary. 
The  testimony  seemed  quite  voluminous,  the  papers  num- 
bering from  one  to  twenty.  On  examining  these  papers  I 
found  that  they  were  all  written  with  one  hand,  which 
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excited  my  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right.  I  asked  the 
preacher  if  he  was  prepared  for  his  trial.  He  replied  that 
he  had  received  no  notice  of  the  taking  of  the  testimony 
contained  in  those  depositions,  and  that  it  was  not  taken 
either  in  the  presence  of  himself  or  the  preacher  in 
charge.  My  suspicions  of  a  villainous  attempt  to  ruin 
this  brother,  were  confirmed  by  this  development  I  no- 
ticed that  some  had  made  their  marks,  being  unable  to 
write,  and  I  called  one  of  them  in.  To  this  Mr.  M'Intosh 
strongly  objected.  I  then  turned  to  the  witness  and  said, 
"Will  you  please  to  state  what  you  know  of  this  mat- 
ter?" "Why,  sir,"  said  he,  somewhat  surprised,  "I 
know  nothing  about  it."  I  then  proceeded  to  read  what 
had  been  signed  by  him  as  his  testimony.  He  was  still 
more  surprised,  and  positively  denied  ever  having  said 
such  things,  and  that  what  was  there  written  was  entirely 
contrary  to  what  Mr.  M'Intosh  had  read  to  him.  At  this 
the  accuser  demanded  the  papers  as  his  property,  and  on 
my  refusing,  he  began  to  swear  that  he  would  have  them, 
and  threatened  to  sue  me.  I  told  him  his  papers  were  a 
piece  of  forgery,  and  if  he  did  not  keep  perfectly  quiet,  I 
would  have  him  prosecuted  for  forgery.  I  had  the  papers 
filed  with  the  conference  papers.  The  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee was  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  persecuted  brother, 
who  felt  like  a  man  taken  out  of  a  dreadful  pit.  Thus 
ended  this  case.  It  was  a  foul,  dark  plot  to  ruin  the  rep- 
utation of  a  minister ;  but  God  overruled  it,  and  the  guilty 
were  brought  to  light. 

The  next  quarterly  camp  meeting  was  held  at  Gravel 
run,  and  commenced  the  first  day  of  August.  These 
meetings  were  attended  with  great  good;  for  whatever 
may  be  said  now  about  the  propriety  of  camp  meetings, 
when  churches  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and 
whole  conferences  are  included  in  what  was  then  embraced 
in  a  district,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  proved  of  essen*- 
26* 
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tial  service  to  the  Church.  Many  were  converted  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  heard  the  Gospel;  besides, 
backsliders  were  reclaimed,  and  believers  were  quickened 
and  built  up  in  Christian  faith. 

An  English  officer,  who  had  heard  of  camp  meetings, 
but  never  saw  one,  came  down  from  Ene  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.     He  kept  a  journal  of  all  the  meetings,  noting 
down  every  thing  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurred.     Be- 
ing disposed  to  allegorize,  he  compared  the  Church  to  an 
army  making  an  attack  on  the  army  of  the  world.     The 
army  of  the  Church  was  under  the  command  of  Imman- 
uel,  and  that  of  the  world  under  Diabolus.     Every  meet- 
ing was  regarded  as  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  number  of  converts  were  reported  as  the  loss  in  Dia- 
bolus's  army.     Those  who  joined  the  Church  were  repre- 
sented as  recruits.     The  great  battle  was  fought  on  Sab- 
bath night.     It  was  a  close  and  hot  engagement,  lasting 
all  night.     The  army  of  Diabolus  was  attacked  in  front, 
jQank,  and  rear,  and  literally  cut  to  pieces,  so  that,  in  mil- 
itary parlance,  there  was  a  total  defeat,  a  perfect  rout  of 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.     ImmanuePs  troops  kept  the 
ground,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  officer  or  private  sol- 
dier, and  triumphant  victory  perched  on  the  banner  of  the 
cross.     The  officer  said  he  would  carry  the  report  which 
he  had  written  to  England,  and  show  his  countrymen  how 
Americans  conducted  a  holy  war. 

Our  next  encampment  was  on  Beaver  circuit,  at  Zuver's 
camp -ground,  and  commenced  the  eighth  of  August.  At 
this  meeting  we  expected  to  be  interrupted  by  the  rabble, 
as  great  threats  had  been  made  by  them  in  reference  to 
the  camp  meeting.  A  young  militia  captain,  however, 
in  company  with  eleven  young  men,  came  to  our  assist- 
ance, and  offered  their  services  to  keep  order.  As  none 
of  them  were  professors  of  religion,  I  felt  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  them,  and  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  a  mere 
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ruse  to  get  us  into  difficulty.  After  I  had  examined  into 
the  character  and  standing  of  the  young  men,  I  fully  ac- 
quiesced in  their  proposition;  and  they  did  their  duty 
most  faithfully,  securing  the  most  perfect  order  to  the 
whole  encampment. 

At  this  meeting  we  were  assisted  by  that  veteran  pioneer 
preacher,  Dr.  Shadrach  Bostwick,  who  had  for  fourteen 
years  labored  in  the  itinerant  field.  He  entered  the  trav- 
eling connection  in  1791,  and  traveled  successively  the  fol- 
lowing circuits :  Milford,  Talbott,  Bethel,  Flanders,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Cambridge,  Saratoga,  and  New  London.  He 
then  traveled  as  presiding  elder  four  years  on  Pittsfield 
district  In  1803  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  formed  a  circuit  called  Deerfield. 
During  his  second  year  on  this  circuit,  he  married  and 
located.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  he  had  mastered 
the  science  entered  upon  the  practice.  During  all  the 
time  he  continued  to  preach,  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit. He  was  a  most  amiable  man,  and  had  a  lovely  fam- 
ily, beloved  and  respected  by  all.  Such  was  his  piety, 
and  uniform  consistency  of  character,  that  he  won  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  all.  His  letters  breathe  an  ardent 
spirit  of  piety.  I  have  several,  which  I  shall  keep  as  pre- 
cious mementoes  of  affection.  As  David  and  Jonathan,  we 
were  one  in  life,  and  I  trust  in  death  we  shall  not  be 
divided. 

The  young  men  who  volunteered  their  services  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  rabble,  were  nearly  all  converted  before 
the  meeting  closed. 

The  camp  meeting  for  Steubenville  circuit  commenced 
on  the  twentieth  of  August.  This  was  the  largest  camp 
meeting  we  had  this  year.  On  Sabbath  there  was  such 
an  immense  crowd  of  people,  that  little  could  be  done,  ex- 
cept preach.  Dr.  Doddridge,  an  Episcopal  preacher,  but 
who  had  once  been  a  Methodist  traveling  preacher,  was  at 
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the  meeting,  and  preached  on  Sabbath.  His  speech  be- 
trayed him,  for  it  was  very  evident  to  any  practiced  ob- 
server that  he  had  been  in  Methodist  harness.  He 
preached  with  life  and  power,  and  he  evidently  felt  quite 
at  home.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  many  of  our 
preachers  have  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
I  have  known  quite  a  number  take  the  frock  and  bands. 
Some  who  were  neither  very  learned  or  eloquent,  nor  par- 
ticularly pious,  have  entered  the  ''succession,"  and  bet- 
tered their  condition  vastly,  so  far  as  mere  temporalities 
are  concerned ;  and,  instead  of  traveling  circuits,  or  filling 
some  of  the  more  humble  stations  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
have  mounted  at  once  to  the  zenith,  and  fill  the  pulpits  of 
metropolitan  churches.  Verily,  this  is  an  age  of  progress. 
I  knew  an  English  local  preacher,  a  watch-maker,  who, 
after  failing  to  get  into  the  Ohio  conference,  joined  ''the 
Church,"  and  at  once  went  up  to  the  highest  pulpit  in  our 
land.  Their  popularity  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  how- 
ever, is  readily  accounted  for.  The  fervor  and  freshness 
of  the  Methodist  element  will  attract  attention,  and  win 
admiration,  though  buried  in  the  folds  of  the  gown,  or 
the  forms  of  the  Church. 

Great  allowances  are  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  many  of 
our  brethren,  before  whom  loom  up  drearily  in  the  dis- 
tance want  and  poverty;  "for,"  as  Gen.  Harrison  said, 
in  describing  a  traveling  preacher,  "  their  condition  is  just 
the  same  as  though  they  had  taken  the  vow  of  poverty." 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule.  Some 
Methodist  preachers  I  have  known,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  scanty  allowance,  have  managed,  maneuvered,  and 
speculated  with  such  admirable,  productive  skill  as  to 
amass  property.  But  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  great 
mass  of  them  live  poor,  die  poor,  and  leave  their  families 
to  the  charities  of  the  Church.  Some  I  know  who  have 
spent  a  fortime  for  the  privilege  of  traveling  circuits,  at  a 
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salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  while  their  wives 
lived  in  log-cabins,  and  rocked  their  children  in  sugar- 
fcroughs. 

.  The  meeting  was  one  of  great  interest.     The  preachers 
seemed  to  have  been  recommissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

The  next  camp  meeting  was  at  West  Wheeling.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  round,  and  finished  the  labors  of  the 
year.  We  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  the  vener- 
able Bishop  M'Eendree,  who  preached  with  more  power 
than  I  had  ever  heard  him  preach  before.  The  work  of 
the  Lord  was  wonderfully  revived,  and  meetings  were 
kept  up  night  and  day,  embracing  all  the  exercises  of 
singing,  exhortation,  and  prayer.  Vast  numbers  were 
awakened  and  converted.  All  were  at  work.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  even  children  spoke  with  new  tongues  and  sung 
new  songs. 

At  the  conference  held  in  Zanesville,  September  3, 
1817,  I  was  reappointed  to  the  Ohio  district,  with  the 
following  brethren:  Beaver  circuit,  Jacob  Hooper  and 
Samuel  Baker;  Erie  circuit,  Ira  Eddy;  Grand  view  and 
Mahoning,  D.  D.  Davidson  and  Ezra  Booth;  Chatauque, 
Curtis  Goddard ;  Steubenville,  Samuel  Hamilton,  William 
Enox,  and  Calvin  Enter;  Tuscarawas,  James  M'Mahon; 
Huron,  John  C.  Brooke. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  Gospel  ministers,  these  brethren 
went  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  Great  were  the 
toils  and  hardships  they  were  called  to  endure.  The 
winter  was  extremely  severe,  the  cold  being  almost  be- 
yond endurance;  yet  the  Lord  crowned  the  labors  and 
suflferings  of  his  ministers  with  success.  The  country 
was  but  sparsely  settled ;  the  rides  were  long  and  roads 
rough;  the  fare  hard  and  provisions  scarce;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  God  was  wjth  them.  The  Huron  circuit  was 
Ihe  newest,  and,  consequently,  the  most  difficult  field. 
When   Mr.  Brooke  went  on   to   the   circuit  there  were 
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twentj-fi ve  preaching-places ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
crease  the  number,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
circuit ;  and  I  sent  the  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  then  a  local 
preacher,  to  the  fire-lands,  or  Huron  port,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  circuit.  The  labors  of  a  circuit 
preacher  then  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  the  labors 
of  the  circuit  preacher  now.  To  preach  once  every  day, 
and  lead  class  after  having  traveled  from  ten  to  thirty 
miles,  and  two  or  three  times  on  Sabbath,  and  leading 
class,  with  the  privilege  of  being  home  three  days  out  of 
thirty,  was  somewhat  different  from  having  no  week-day 
appointments,  and  being  able  to  reach  them  from  home 
every  Sabbath  morning,  and  return  again  at  night  a  good 
part  of  the  time.  And  we  rejoice  that  the  labors  have 
decreased,  and  our  churches  have  increased  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  require  such  a  division  of  labor.  Ministers 
now  have  more  time  for  study  and  pastoral  work,  and  a 
man  who,  in  view  of  all  these  facilities,  proves  himself  a 
drone,  had  better  leave  the  work  of  the  Lord  to  more 
faithful  hands. 

On  the  land  of  Dr.  Clark,  near  the  portage,  was  held, 
this  year,  the  first  camp  meeting  that  was  ever  known  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  There  was  quite  a  large  collec- 
tion of  people.  The  brethren  in  attendance  were  M'Ma-^ 
hon,  Davidson,  Booth,  and  Brooke.  The  word  preached 
was  attended  with  power  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
There  were  many  places  on  this  frontier  circuit  where 
persons  lived  who  had  never  heard  a  sermon,  and,  prob- 
ably, but  for  the  camp  meeting,  never  would  have  heard 
one,  but  would  have  lived  and  died  as  destitute  as  the 
heathen  of  interior  Africa.  Mr.  Howe,  in  his  History  of 
Ohio,  says,  *'  The  first  sermon  preached  in  Medina  town- 
ship was  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman ;"  but  it  was  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Brooke  had  preached  there  the  year  before,  and 
had  a  regular  preaching-place.     This  account  reminds  me 
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of  a  statement  made  by  a  yerdant  young  missionary  from 
Princeton,  or  Yale,  some  years  since,  who,  in  describing 
the  moral  desolation  that  reigned  in  the  '*  far  west'' — 
Ohio  and  Indiana — stated  that  there  were,  in  a  certain 
county,  only  two  efficient  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  a 
population  of  ten  thousand ;  that  is,  there  were  two  Pres- 
byterian preachers,  and  they  were  the  only  ones  that  de- 
served the  name,  while  there  were  a  half  dozen  Methodist 
preachers  and  several  of  other  denominations.  Some  de- 
nominations we  wot  of  would  claim  every  thing.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Sabbath  schools  organized  in  this 
country  were  by  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  when 
it  is  a  historical  fact  that,  years  before  their  own  date. 
Bishop  Asbury  and  his  coadjutors  had  established  them. 
So  in  regard  to  temperance.  Old  Dr.  Beeeher,  **the 
great  western  missionary,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  east, 
having  penetrated  the  wilderness  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  be* 
comes  the  apostle  of  temperance,  when  Methodist  preach- 
ers had  pledged  whole  congregations  to  total  abstinence 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But 
'Uran^eai,*'  and  we  will  persevere,  notwithstanding,  in 
trying  to  do  good.  Whether  it  were  we  or  they,  it  mat- 
ters little,  so  the  work  is  done,  and  our  "efficiency"  will 
be  best  judged  by  posterity. 

An  incident  occurred  illustrative  of  a  certain  class  of 
preachers  of  that  day.  At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  in 
Major  Gaylord's  bam  a  sharp- featured  man  came,  on  Sat- 
urday, and  took  his  seat.  I  was  advised  that  he  was  an 
orthodox  clergyman.  I  tried  to  preach  a  free  grace  ser- 
mon on  Revelation  xxii,  17.  After  I  had  finished  the  dis- 
course I  invited  him  to  come  forward  and  conclude  the 
meeting.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  rose  up  in  his  place 
and  said,  **  Let  us  pray."  After  congratulating  the  Lord 
on  his  greatness  and  the  power  of  his  righteous  decrees, 
which  never  could  be  altered,  he  began,  in  the  plenitude 
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of  his  benevolence,  to  pray  for  the  poor,  ignorant,  misled 
people  and  their  instructors,  informing  the  Lord  that  they 
were  doing  more  harm  than  infidelity  itself  and  hindering 
the  progress  of  the  pure  Gospel.     When  he  was  done,  I 
asked  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  who  those 
Ignorant,  deluded  people  and  their  instructors  were  to 
whom  he  alluded  in  his  prayer.     He  hesitated.     ''Did 
you,"  said  I,  ''mean  the  Methodists,  and  their  doctrines?" 
To  all  this  he  answered  nothing.     "Then,"  said  I,  "come 
out  to-morrow,  and  I  will  show  up  the  gross  and  irrecon- 
cilable inconsistencies   and   absurdities   of   unconditional 
election  and  reprobation."     When  the  time  arriyed,  there 
was  a  great  crowd.     I  took  the  Saybrook  platform,  and 
read  the  creed,  and  brought  it  to  the  test  of  the  Bible. 
The  whole  audience  was  greatly  excited,  and  when  I 
closed,  the  people  gathered  in  groups  every-where  and  en- 
tered into  controversy,  which  continued  till  the  next  meet- 
ing hour  arrived.     I  then  preached  the  true  doctrine,  that 
Jesus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  had  tasted  death  for  every 
man,  and  that  all  might  be  saved.     This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  glorious  revival ;  seventy-five  professed  to  find 
peace  in  believing,  and  the  joys  of  religion.    In  those  days 
the  Calvinists  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  service 
in  attacking  Methodist  preachers,  and  they  would  have 
driven  them  from  the  country,  if  they  could  have  done  it. 
Frequently  I  have  been  attacked  by  two  or  three  at  a 
time.     I  could  invariably  silence  them  by  asking  a  few 
questions. 

The  Lord  was  pleased  to  give  great  success  to  the 
labors  of  the  preachers  on  the  Ohio  district,  this  year,  by 
the  awakening  and  conversion  of  many  precious  souls. 
On  Mahoning  circuit  two  hundred  were  added  to  the 
Church.  The  work  commenced  at  a  camp  meeting,  held 
in  Decrfield  in  July,  1818.  During  the  meeting  there 
were  no  perceptible  evidences  of  revival,  though  all  the 
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meetings  were  solemn,  and  the  word  was  preached  in  dem- 
onstration of  the  Spirit  and  power ;  but  shortly  after  the 
meeting  closed,  the  bread  which  had  been  cast  upon  the 
waters  began  to  show  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the  seed 
which  was  sown  sprang  np  and  produced  a  speedy  and 
abundant  harvest.  In  the  course  of  three  months  the  so- 
ciety increased  from  sixteen  to  upward  of  one  hundred. 
Among  the  converted  were  some  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  town — Dr.  J.  Manary,  who  became  a  zealous  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  Judge  Day,  and  many  others  that  I 
might  mention. 

After  the  session  of  conference  in  Steubenville,  I  visited 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  was  astonished  to  find  what 
God  had  wrought  in  Deerfield  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
The  work  spread  like  fire  in  a  prairie,  and  at  every  meet- 
ing victory  turned  on  Israel's  side.  I  held  a  two  days 
meeting  in  brother  Manary's  bam,  and  the  work  was  pow- 
erful and  overwhelming.  All  opposition  seemed  to  have 
ceased,  or  was  borne  down  by  the  tide  of  religious  influ- 
ence. The  following  May  I  attended  quarterly  meeting 
in  the  same  place,  and  there  were  at  least  five  hundred 
persons  in  the  bam  at  love-feast.  In  this  meeting  the 
saints  lifted  up  their  voices  in  praise  to  God,  and  the  sighs 
of  penitence,  mingled  wuh  the  songs  of  joy,  were  grateful 
to  angelic  ears.  Old  Dr.  Bostwick,  of  whom  I  have 
already  made  allusion,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
seemed  as  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Pisgah.  He  saw  by 
faith  the  land  afar  off,  and  with  shoutings  exclaimed,  in 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

"Tis  grace  that  supports,  or  glory  would  crush  me." 
It  was  supposed  that  at  least  fifty  souls  were  happily  con- 
verted to  God  during  this  meeting. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  a  camp  meeting  commenced  at 
Lexington,  on  Erie  circuit.     All  came  together  in  the 
spirit,  and  the  work  commenced  at   the  first  meeting. 
26 
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however,  -was  the  great  day  of  the  feast.  When  the 
preacher  addressed  the  vast  congregation,  from  Bev.  xx, 
12 — "For  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  before 
God ;  and  the  books  shall  be  opened ;  and  another  book, 
•which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged 
according  to  their  works" — there  was  not  one  inattentive 
soul  on  the  ground.  The  whole  congregation  was  melted 
into  tears,  and  deep  groans,  and  cries  for  mercy  were 
heard,  bursting  forth  from  hearts  convinced  of  sin  and 
judgment.  Occasionally  shouts  of  victory  and  triumph 
were  heard  from  the  pious,  who  waited  the  happy  change. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  praying  and  laboring  with 
mourners.  After  the  ring  was  formed,  and  we  commenced 
our  address  to  the  throne  of  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on 
us,  and  multitudes  within  and  without  the  ring  fell  mx-* 
der  the  shocks  of  Divine  power.  Many  mariners  from 
the  port  of  Erie  were  there,  and  some  of  them  became 
the  subjects  of  awakening  grace.  I  heard  one  say  to  the 
sheriff,*  "Mr.  B.  is  down,  crying  for  mercy."  To  this  he 
replied,  "If  the  Methodists  can  make  him  a  better  man, 
it  is  more  than  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  can 
do,  for  he  has  been  in  nearly  all  the  prisons  of  the  state." 
This  called  my  attention  to  Mr.  B.,  whom  I  found  in  great 
distress,  earnestly  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  I 
gave  him  all  the  instruction  I  could,  and  soon  the  light  of 
heaven  broke  on  him,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose 
with  healing  in  its  beams.  He  was  soundly  converted, 
and  what  lines  and  imprisonments  could  not  accomplish, 
the  grace  of  Dod  amply  secured.  He  lived  and  died  a 
good  man. 

Of  the  multitudes  slain  on  that  evening,  many  were 
made  alive  by  the  power  of  God. 

From  this  camp  meeting  I  passed  to  the  Chatauque  cir- 
cuit, and  commenced  a  camp  meeting  on  Broken  Straw,  a 
branch  of  tlie  Alleghany,  June  the  18th.     At  the  com- 
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mencement  of  this  meeting  I  was  much  discouraged,  but 
the  Lord  was  greater  to  me  than  all  my  fears ;  and  neyei 
did  I  have  a  more  clear  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.  Sab- 
bath morning  arrived,  and  as  the  sun  was  gilding  the  east- 
em  sky,  the  trumpet  called  us  to  the  concert  of  prayer. 
While  we  were  looking  up  to  heaven  for  a  blessing,  God 
graciously  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  we  realized  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates  of  life.  Preparatory  to  preaching,  I 
walked  out  into  the  wilderness,  or,' rather,  desert,  for  the 
ground  was  covered  with  rocks,  for  the  purpose  of  medi- 
tation. While  reclining  among  the  rocks  and  fern,  which 
grew  in  great  abundance,  I  heard  a  sound  which,  to  the 
practiced  ear,  carries  more  terror  perhaps  than  any  other. 
It  was  the  rattle  of  death.  The  weather  being  exceedingly 
warm,  I  had  taken  off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and  my 
feet  being  somewhat  elevated,  exposed  my  legs.  Looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  alarm,  I  saw  the  glaring  eyes  and 
forked  tongue  of  the  Americana  horribilis,  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  me.  It  was  coiled,  and  ready  for  a  strike.  The 
great  Creator  has  so  formed  this  dreadful  creature  that  it 
can  not  strike  without  warning,  and  this  doubtless  saved 
my  life,  as  it  has  the  life  of  thousands.  Seeing  my  dan- 
ger, I  instantly  sprang,  and,  with  one  bound,  was  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  deadly  fangs.  After  dispatching  the 
rattlesnake,  I  returned  to  the  camp,  thankful  to  God  for 
deliverance. 

During  the  day  the  work  of  the  Lord  went  on  «with 
power,  and  many  were  saved  by  the  regenerating  grace 
of  God.  Monday  morning  we  held  a  solemn  communion^ 
and  I  think  it  was  the  most  glorious  season  I  ever  beheld. 
The  most  hardened  sinners  trembled  and  wept,  and  looked 
on  while  the  followers  of  Him  who,  in  Gethsemane  and  on 
Calvary,  drank  the  bitter  cup,  were  commemorating  his 
dying  love. 
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I  held  three  camp  meetings  this  year  before  conference, 
at  which  many  were  bom  into  the  kingdom,  and  made  the 
happy  partakers  of  saving  grace.  All  the  preachers, 
traveling  and  local,  were  at  their  posts,  and  labored  with 
leal  and  fidelity.  Ira  Eddy  was  recommended  as  a  suita- 
ble person  to  be  received  into  the  traveling  connection, 
and  he  was  received. 

Some  remarkable  incidents  occurred  at  this  camp  meet- 
ing, two  of  which  I  will  relate. 

Two  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  their 
companies,  came  to  the  meeting  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  disturbing  the  people  of  God  in  their  worship.  One  of 
these  men  was  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chatauque  Lake,  and 
the  other  from  the  Alleghany  river.     The  former,  Capt. 

W X,  bitKight  with  him  a  supply  of  whisky.     Both 

these  men  came  into  t^e  congregation  and  took  their  seats. 
While  the  minister  was  preaching,  the  Holy  Spirit  attended 
the  word,  and  Capt.  W.  was  smitten,  like  Elymas,  the  sor- 
cerer, with  blindness.  An  awful  feeling  came  over  him 
as  the  horror  of  darkness  surrounded  him.  He  felt  as  if 
Gk)d  was  about  to  call  him  to  judgment ;  and  although  he 
had  been  a  Universalist,  and  had  tried  to  believe  and  teach 
others  the  delusive  doctrines,  yet  he  now  felt  himself 
banging  over  the  fearful  gulf,  and  nothing  but  life's  brittle 
thread  kept  him  from  dropping  into  perdition.  He  after- 
ward remarked  l^at  his  feelings  were  awful  beyond  de- 
scription. After  some  time  his  sight  returned,  and  he 
arose  and  left  the  congregation.  Notwithstanding  his 
conviction,  his  stubborn  heart  was  unwilling  to  yield,  and 
obstinately  persisting  in  the  rejection  of  mercy,  he  resolved 
to  seek  oblivion  in  the  cup. 

But  the  most  potential  draughts  of  the  maddening  poi- 
son could  not  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  Spirit's  convic- 
tion from  his  heart.  Soon,  with  redoubled  force,  the 
power  of  God  again  came  down  upon  his  sin-smitten 
26* 
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soul.  Unable  to  bear  the  deep  and  utter  wretcbedneaa 
which  drank  up  his  spirits,  he  resolyed,  if  God  did  not 
UU  him,  to  return  home.  While  on  his  way  home  the 
constraining  Spirit  of  God  operated  so  powerfully,  that  he 
was  forced  to  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  for 
mercy.  He  did  not  reach  home  till  some  time  in  the  night; 
and  when  he  did  arrive,  his  family  were  much  alarmed. 
No  sooner  did  he  enter  the  house  than  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  continued  his  cries  for  mercy.  The  alarm  was 
so  great  that  the  whole  neighborhood  was  soon  collected 
together.  All  night  that  man  cried  to  God,  and  just  as 
the  gray  streaks  of  morning  were  breaking  out  from  the 
chambers  of  the  east,  the  Lord  in  mercy  spoke  peace  to 
his  soul.  His  family,  and  many  of  the  neighbors,  were 
convicted,  and  the  result  was,  the  conversion  of  thirty  in 
that  neighborhood,  whom  I  subsequently  organized  into  a 
class,  and  made  the  Captain's  house  a  preaching-place. 

The  other,  W.  N.,  was  powerfully  awakened  on  Sab- 
bath, and  being  unable  to  withstand  the  powerful  influence, 
he  fled  for  his  home.  Just  before  reaching  the  door  of 
his  habitation,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  power  of  Grod, 
and  was  carried  into  the  house  by  some  of  the  family. 
Soon  the  alarm  spread,  the  neighbors  were  collected,  and  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  camp-ground,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles.  Two  or  three  brethren  went  to  the  house, 
and  found  him  in  a  convulsed  and  speechless  state.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  he  seemed  to  awake  to  consciousness, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O,  hell  I  hell  I  hell  !*' 
He  then  fell  away  into  the  same  unconscious  state.  His 
countenance  bore  all  the  deep-marked  traces  of  despair. 
The  brethren  sang  and  prayed  alternately,  and  those  who 
watched  his  features  could  discover  the  deep  emotions  of 
his  soul.  At  times  a  faint  ray  of  light  would  kindle  on 
his  cheek,  but  soon  it  was  gone,  and  like  the  lightning 
from  a  stormy  cloud,  which  shocks  the  soul  and  disappears 
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In  darkness,  it  only  rendered  his  features  more  gloomy. 
It  seemed  as  if  despair  would  settle  down  sullenly  upon 
him.  After  hours  of  religious  exercise,  such  as  singing 
and  prayer,  deep,  agonizing  prayer  to  God  in  behalf  of 
the  struggling  soul,  all  at  once  the  dark  cloud  passed 
away,  his  coimtenahce  was  lighted  up  with  an  unearthly 
radiance,  and  opening  his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  ''0,  heaven  1 
heaven  1  heaven !"  Then  springing  to  his  feet  he  shouted, 
'*  Glory  !  glory !  glory  I"  Many  were  awakened  and  con- 
verted in  this  house.  He  related  the  exercises  of  his 
mmd,  during  his  unconscious  state,  afterward.  He  3aid 
his  mind  was  as  bright  and  clear  as  ever  it  was ;  that  he 
distinctly  saw  hell  and  its  miseries.  He  felt  he  was 
doomed ;  but  just  as  hope  was  leaving  him,  he  saw  the 
Savior  pleading  for  him.  During  this  plea  he  said  his 
suspense  was  awful  beyond  expression;  but  when  it  was 
ended,  and  mercy  obtained,  he  saw  heaven  and  glory  open 
upon  him. 

This  year  five  brethren  were  admitted  into  the  traveling 
connection ;  namely,  Samuel  Adams,  Samuel  Brockunier^ 
Edward  Taylor,  James  Smith,  and  Dennis  Goddard.  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Steubenville,  and,  being  the  presiding 
elder,  it  became  my  duty,  with  the  preachers  of  the  cir- 
cuit, to  find  places  for  the  preachers  during  the  session. 
A  request  was  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  stewards,  from 
a  gentleman  of  wealth,  that  I  would  send  him  one  of  our 
most  talented  ministers,  and  he  would  cheerfully  keep  him 
during  conference.  The  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  had  a  worthy  family,  rather  more 
than  ordinarily  refined,  and  enjoying  all  such  elegancies 
of  life  as  a  country  village  would  aflford.  Wishing  to 
gratify  him,  I  sent  Russel  Bigelow  to  be  his  guest.  Now» 
Bussel  was  dressed  in  plain,  homespun  apparel,  cut  and 
made  with  as  much  skill  as  home  could  furnish.  It  was 
not  exactly  that  a  la  mode  which  suits  fashionable  life. 
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The  young  miss  in  the  parlor  cast  many  side-long  glances 
at  the  young  preacher,  who  diffidently  sat  composing  his 
features,  and  gazing  upon  the  various  objects  around  him. 
Meeting  the  steward,  Mr.  — —  said,  '*I  do  not  think  you 
have  treated  me  right  in  sending  me  such  a  common, 
homespun^^ooking  man."  At  this  the  steward  came  to 
me  in  great  haste,  saying  Mr.  — — *-  was  displeased. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "his  request  has  been  complied  with;  he 
asked  for  a  talented  man,  and  I  sent  him  the  most  talented 
man  we  have.  Go  and  tell  him  that  I  wish  him  and  his 
family  to  go  out  to  the  Presbyterian  church  to-morrow 
and  hear  him  preach,  and  then  if  they  are  dissa^sfied^  I 
will  remove  him." 

Sabbath  came.  The  minister  in  homespun  ascended 
the  desk;    all  eyes  were  upon  him.      "How  finely  he 

reads t"  says  .     "What  distinct  articulation!"  said 

Mr.  — — *  to  his  lady,  as  they  sat  in  the  pew.  "Dear 
me,"  said  the  daughter,  "how  beautifully  our  country 
preacher  reads  poetry !"  Then  followed  his  prayer;  and 
when,  with  warm  heart,  he  prayed  for  the  families  who 
had  with  generous  hospitality  thrown  open  their  houses 
for  the  entertainment  of  God's  servants,  the  silent  tear 
and  half-suppressed  sigh  told  of  his  power  over  the 
heart. 

He  preached,  and  it  was  only  as  Russel  Bigelow,  of 
sainted  memory,  could  preach.  Indeed,  it  is  said  he  ex- 
ceeded himself  on  that  occasion.  The  effect  upon  the 
hearers  was  powerful,  and  upon  none  more  so  than  his 
worthy  host  and  family,  who  took  him  home,  and  sent  for 
me  to  ask  my  pardon,  remarking  that  he  had  never  heard 
such  a  sermon  in  all  his  life.  He  said  to  the  steward  on 
Monday,  "Why  do  you  not  keep  your  ministers  better 
clothed  ?  You  ought  not  to  have  a  man  of  such  talents 
as  Mr.  Bigelow."  That  day  he  ordered  for  him  a  fine 
8uit  of  clothes. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BACKWOODS     PREACHERS. 

T|iB  following  graphic  description  of  backwoods  preach* 
ers,  famished  me  by  a  friend,  serves  not  only  to  illustrate 
(he  manner  in  which  many  preachers  were  manufactured 
in  early  days,  but  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  character 
and  talents : 

A  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Church  had  assem« 
bled  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  range.  It 
was  a  season  of  spiritual  drought,  and  the  Churches  had 
suffered  from  famine.  The  members  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  then  collected  in  their  semi-annual  convocation  were 
mostly  weather-beaten  veterans — ^men  who  had  braved 
the  earlier  difficulties  of  the  denomination  to  which  they 
were  attached,  when,  about  twenty  years  before,  it  had 
seceded  from  the  parent  stock,  to  erect  a  banner  in  Zion 
with  a  new  device.  They  were  in  all  about  twenty  per- 
sons, of  whom  a  little  more  than  half  were  preachers,  the 
rest  ruling  elders  of  congregations,  who  were  there  to 
represent  the  local  interests  of  the  Church  sessions. 

This  meeting  was  at  a  solemn  crisis;  for  the  Church 
was  troubled,  and  the  way  before  her  was  shrouded  in 
darkness.  The  love  of  many  had  waxed  cold.  Defec- 
tions had  occurred.  Some  who  were  once  masters  in 
Israel  had  withdrawn,  carrying  off  weighty  influence  and 
leaving  perplexities  behind. 

Others  were  threatening  to  dissolve  the  Church  imlesa 
radical  changes  were  made  in  doctrines  and  polity. 
Alarming  coldness  prevailed  in  regard  to  candidates  for 
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the  ministry,  none  haying  offered  for  several  sessions,  and 
those  already  in  charge  giving  but  little  evidence  of  a 
disposition  to  advance  or  an  ability  to  labor  in  the  work 
which  they  had  professed  to  love.  Presbytery,  however, 
was  unusually  full,  nearly  every  Church  session  being 
represented,  and  not  one  of  the  ordained  ministers  absent. 
The  deliberations  were  opened,  as  usual,  with  prayer  by 
the  moderator,  an  aged  servant  of  God ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served by  those  skilled  in  such  things,  that  there  was 
great  liberty  given  him  when  he  entreated  ''  that  the  Grod 
of^  the  harvest,  in  infinite  mercy,  would  send  more  labor- 
ers into  his  harvest." 

The  usual  formalities  being  ended,  the  opening  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  same  person.  His  subject  compre- 
hended the  character  and  importance  of  a  call  to  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  was  treated  with  much  earnestness. 
The  morning  hour  being  ended,  the  body  adjourned  to 
early  candle-lighting.  A  considerable  crowd  had  assem- 
bled upon  this  novel  occasion,  and  it  was  under  their  hos- 
pitable roofs  that  the  members  found  welcome  reception. 
Few,  indeed,  of  the  mountain  cabins  in  the  vicinity  but 
what  received  one  or  more  upon  that  occasion,  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  talk  of  the  Savior  to  those  who  rarely  had 
such  opportunities  of  hearing  the  Gospel.  Night  brought 
them  all  back  again  to  the  house  of  gathering.  It  was  a 
singularly  wild  and  startling  scene  to  one  who  has  not 
mixed  in  the  different  phases  of  frontier  life.  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was  a  plain  log -cabin, 
the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  elders,  and  only  selected  on 
account  of  its  being  the  largest  in  the  vicinity.  There 
were  the  beds  and  the  furniture  of  the  whole  family,  no 
unprolific  one  at  that,  stowed  around  a  room  but  twenty 
feet  square. 

^  Upon  those  beds,  and  upon  seats  made  by  laying  split 
puncheons  upon  cross  logs,  was  seated  the  company  of 
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men^  women,  and  children,  ministers,  delegates,  and  all, 
each  glad  to  endure  a  process  of  compression  for  a  few 
hours,  in  the  expectation  of  an  intellectual  reward. 

It  had  been  before  arranged  that  this  night's  meeting 
should  be  devoted  to  candidates  for  the  ministry.  A  call 
was,  therefore,  made  "to  all  who  had  felt  impressions  to 
preach  to  come  forward  and  converse  with  Presbytery,  on 
the  subject."  Every  one  must  undergo  this  peculiar 
ordeal  who  inclines  to  enter  the  ministry;  and  there  are 
no  traditions  in  the  Church  more  entertaining  than  those 
which  tell  how  the  ministers  who  are  now  buminp  and 
shining  ligkig  made  their  first  awkward  and  unpromising 
exhibit  before  Presbytery, 

The  call  being  made  by  the  presiding  officer,  three  per* 
sons  arose  to  their  feet*  Of  the  first  and  second  it  will 
be  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  The  third  had  stood  partly 
concealed  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  while  the  others 
were  relating  the  particulars  which  induced  the  Presby- 
tery to  accept  them  as  probationers ;  but  now  he  stepped 
forward  and  faced  the  moderator.  His  appearance  ex-> 
cited  a  universal  start  of  surprise  even  among  that  unso- 
phisticated audience,  accustomed  to  great  peculiarities  of 
dress  and  rudeness  of  manner.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
a  person  dressed  in  what  is  styled  copperas  doth;  that  is, 
a  cloth  home-spun,  home-woven,  home-cut,  and  home- 
sewed,  dyed  in  that  bilious  hue  which  is  formed  by  cop- 
peras, alum,  and  walnut  bark,  and  made  into  coat,  vest, 
and  breeches. 

To  this  add  brogans  of  home-tanned,  red  leather,  tied 
with  a  leather  thong,  covering  immense  feet,  made-— both 
feet  and  brogans — for  climbing  hills,  and  you  have  the 
portrait  of  a  mountain  hoy;  able  at  full  run  to  scale  a 
bluff,  to  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  rifle  for  support, 
and  to  whip  any  lowland  fellow  in  the  state.  Such  was 
the  person  who  left  his  dark  comer  and  came  into  the  full 
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blaze  of  the  pine-knot  fire.  He  was  weeping  bitterly, 
and,  having  no  handkerchief,  the  primitive  arrangement 
for  such  cases  provided  was  necessarily  adopted.  He 
stood  silent  for  a  minutOj  every  beholder  awaiting  with 
intense  curiosity  the  announcement  of  his  business,  then, 
clearing  his  throat,  commenced,   "I've   come  to  Pres- 

by ,"  but  a  new  flood  of  tears  impeded  his  efforts 

to  speak.  The  moderator  kindly  remarked,  "And  what 
did  you  came  to  Presbytery  for,  my  good  friend  ?  Take 
your  own  time  and  tell  us  all  about  it;  don't  be  alarmed; 
be  seated;  nobody  will  hurt  you.  Gome,  now,  tell  us 
what  you  come  to  Presbytery  for."  The  stranger  was 
emboldened  by  this  to  commence  again,  even  the  third 
and  fourth  time,  but  could  never  proceed  further  than 

"I've  come  to  Presby ,"  and  the  storm  of  his  soul 

prevailed. 

Here  one  of  the  members  suggested  that  he  had  better 
retire  with  some  one,  and  communicate  his  wishes  pri- 
vately; for  as  yet  no  person  imagined  his  true  errand, 
but  rather  supposed  that  he  was  laboring  under  some 
spiritual  difficulty,  which  he  would  needs  have  settled  by 
the  meeting.  But  to  this  hint  he  resolutely  demurred, 
replying  "that  he'd  get  his  voice  d'reckly,  please  God;" 
and  so  he  did;  and  he  rose  up,  straightening  his  gaunt, 
awkward  form,  and  then  such  words  as  passed  his  lips 
had  never  before  rung  through  that  assembly. 

I  shall  not  attempt — ^nor  could  I  do  it,  for  want  of  a 
report — ^to  quote  his  own  words ;  but  the  oldest  minister 
present  declared,  years  afterward,  that  they  scorched  and 
burnt  wherever  they  fell,  A  sketch  of  his  subject  will  be 
sufficient  here.  It  seems  that  he  had  lived  all  his  days 
in  ignorance  and  sin,  without  an  hour's  schooling,  with- 
out any  training  either  for  this  world  or  the  next,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  humanity,  having 
sprung  up  like  one  of  the  cedars  on  his  own  mountains. 
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ftttd  witli  A0  little  dultivalioti.  Thus  his  lid^  ^ssed  tt^v* 
thati  tweVfty  year8>  laboring  in  »  h«tnbl»  waj  Ibr  sttpp^rt) 
ftnd  at  titties  pttrsuidg  the  pleasured  a&d  profits  of  the 
ebase. 

A  few  months  back  he  had  aooidentally  Mien  ih  With 
ft  trayeling  pteaefaer>  irho  had  l6i9t  \^  w«y  atnoti|if  the 
Vftottntaiiis,  and,  by  several  miles' irinrel,  had  pat  Mm  l«t 
4fti«  iright  traek.  ' 

The  ministei*,  interested  at  the  oddHf  of  his  i^pearsnei 
and  his  intense  ignorance  of  every  thing  reMgious,  delnbted 
lihe  hoar  io^  a  sketeh  of  ^is  irorld's  condition,  hurM  in 
site,  Ms  owh  perilous  stal«,  ^d  the  value  of  Ms  iiiimi»1iri 
soul,  and  concluded  by  kliee£ng  with  him,  at  the  root  of 
a  tree,  and  pleading  irith  6M  tot  his  spiritual  regeAera* 
lion.  They  parted,  and  ^et  no  more,  but  the  influenee 
of  that  meeting  parted  not  The  Spirit  wMeh  diotAted  the 
good  man's  effort,  abode  henoeforwaid  iii  the  temple  of 
his  heart.  A  voice  began  to  whisper  in  his  ears,  "lU* 
pent,  repent;  why  will  ye  dic?'^  A  load,  a  weight  of 
motttttains,  jn^essed  upon  his  soul;  8Ieep  forsook  his  eye^ 
fids.  His  ax  msted  by  tiie  pUe;  his  ride  hung,  dust* 
eoveted,  on  the  wall. 

The  simpfe-heaorted  neighbors,  iguorant  as  himself,  pro^ 
uouui^d  him  deranged;  the  younger  portion  ealled  H 
love ;  a  few,  not  slanderous,  but  suspieiotts,  thought,  in  k 
private  way,  it  might  be  liquor.  The  man  himaslf  sought 
religious  meethigs,  but  they  were  lew  and  distant,  and  he 
heard  Ho  echo  to  the  Voice  within  him,  and  he  still 
]*etumed  hungry  and  dissatisfied. 

The  people  of  a  eertahi  toiru  Will  not  soon  forget  the 
apparition  of  that  awkward  and  iM*>dresaed  rtkat  who  vis- 
ited their  churches,  to  plant  himself  in  fi-ont  of  the  pni- 
pk,  and  to  hsten  to  the  exercises  with  all  that  attention 
Which  the  crimiuftl  upon  the  gallows  bestows  upon  the  dis^ 
:cftt  faorsetnaiji,  who,  perhaj^s,  brings  him  the  expecfted 
27 
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ifpnete.  It  .^M  in  the  midst  of  a  oanq»  meeting  fenroi 
that  he  at  laat  Ibuad  peace ;  and  there  hie  fraatie  ejacula' 
turn,  "I've  got  it,  I've  got  it  I'*  was  like  the  world-wide 
Eureka  of  the  Syracnsan,  when  his  grand  discorery  first 
eketdified  hi4  own  breast. 

Then  he  oaske  home  to  tell  his  neighbors  what  the  Lord 
had  done  for  his  soul.  Forsaking  all. other  duties,  he 
wandered  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and,  whererer  he  found  a 
he^urer,  he  oalled  upon  him  to  forsake  his  sifis.  His  ardor 
inexisea^d  every  day. 

.  9oOQ  his  rude  but  for^le  illustisitions  began  to  tell 
upw  the  hiearts  of  those  siinple  mountaineers,  as  the 
words  of  a  second  John  Baptist,  crying  out^  "Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  hia  paths  straight" 

And  yet  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  he  was  ealled 
to  preach. .  Sudi  thought  as  that  of  entering  the  ministry 
did  not  enter  his  breast  Although  his  heart  overflowed 
with. the  one  subject^  and  he  declared  his  determination 
to  speak  that  subject  to-  others,  so  Jc^g  as  h^hved,  yet  it 
was  only  as  a  friend  counsels  faend  that  he  expected  to 
do  it — no  more. .  How  could  ke  become  a  preacher?  He 
couldn't  read  a  hymn  or  a  text;  he  hadn't  means  tq  buy 
decent  clothing,  or  pay  for  a  session's  schooling.  But  he 
was  guided  right,  ibr  he  fell  in  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
botfmiaing  among  his  native  hills«  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  spend  a  Sabbath  in  his  company.  This  man,  a 
profound  observer  of  human  nature,  and  a  friend  of  his 
species,  was  struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and* 
although  no  professor  in .  a  religious  way,  yet  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  hand,  of  might  was  here.  He,  therefore, 
advised  him  to  apply  to  some  religious  association,  befiNre 
which  he  could  lay  open  Jus  heart,  and  be  understood. 

The  results  of  this  counsel  we  have  seen  in  his  coming 
to  Presbytery,  and  presenting  himself,  a  stranger  to  al],  in 
fkt  numner  before  described.    This  history,  muoh  elab|h 
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rated,  he  gaye  out  with  a  volnlHliij  that  took  away  the 
breath. 

The  pine  fire  blazed  low;  the  dipped  and  shapeless  can- 
dles simmered  themselres  into  torrents,  nnobserved  by  the 
hearers,  while  all  sat  spell-bound  at  the  recital.  Wi<h  nn- 
isouth  gestures,  words  barbarous  as  the  African's,  alter- 
nately crying  and  laughing,  aa  he  wandered  from  his  first 
agony  to  his  final  triumph,  and  shouting  till  his  voice  rang 
Jback  from  the  hill-side»  the  mountain  boy  enchained  each 
heart,  till  its  very  pulsations  might  be  heard.  There  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  assembly.  The  gray-haired  mode- 
jrator  sobbed  aloud.  The  more  excitable  joined,  from  time 
to  time,  in  his  shouts,  as  the  words  of  victory  rung  In 
their  ears;  and  when>  after  a  sentence  of  great  length,  he 
declared  that  ''glory  was  begun  in  his  heart,"  and  that 
*'  God  alone  had  done  this  work  within  him,''  not  one  who 
was  experienced  in  such  announcements  but  declared  his 
conviction  that  it  was  even  so*— the  hand  of  God  was 
ihei^* 

A  brief  consultation  ensued,  and  then,  by  general  con- 
.s^it,  George  WiUets  was  duly  received  as  a  candidate  for 
the  holy  •  ministry.  The  next  event  in  his  history  wiB 
fiany  us  more  than  ten  years  forward. 

Much  may  be  said  about  camp  meetings,  but,  take  them 
all  in  all,  for  practical  exhibition  of  religion,  for  uid>ounded 
liospitality  to  strangers,  for  unfeigned  and  fervent  spiritxK- 
ality,  give  me  a  country  camp  meeting  against  the  world. 
It  waa  not  many  years  ago  that  I  was  traversing  the 
hills  in  that  vicinity  in  search  of  some  rare  specimens  of 
crinoids,  that  could  only  be  found  thereabouts.  My  wallet 
hung  heavily  by  my  side — ^for  the  crinoidea  abound  all 
through  that  range — and  my  steps  were  perceptibly  short- 
ening as  I  toiled  up  the  hill  which  separated  me  from  my 
boarding-house,  when  I  was  ov^^ken  by  a  horseman, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  approached  abreast  of  me,  dismounted 
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witliout  It  question,  and  adbed  me  to  ride  and  He  with  him. 
The  proposition  was  so  bluntly  made  as  to  leave  <m%  aB 
possibility  of  refusal,  and  I  at  onee  aoeeded  to  his  request. 
On.  we  jogged  togetkor,  and  before  I  knew  what  I  waff 
about,  I  found  myself  giving  him  a  somewhat  tedious 
report  of  my  day's  labor,  even  to  the  pi^ciseness  of  spec- 
ifying the  pecnliar  speeies  gathered. 

He  heard  me  patiently  through— •!  laugh  at  myself  now 
when  I  think  of  i(>*— and  then,  with  the  most  singular  e«m^ 
estness,  inquired  if  I  thought  such  labor  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  Qod  ^  Although  taken  ail  abaek,  as  the  sailors 
say,  by  the  oddity  of  the  association,  yet  I  was  not  ill- 
jfread  in  the  arguments  of  Bnckland,  l^llimaift,  and  Paley, 
wd  I  replied  that  divines  of  the  greatest  emmenoe  con- 
sider the  stvdy  of  natnre  as  die  study  of  the  first  revela- 
Motn  of  God.  He  vae  titirxuk  wiik  the  remark,  haekneyed 
m  it  was,  imd  labored  to  dbraw  me  further  out;  but,  feeU 
ing  EK>me  diffid^aeie  ii|k»  this  branch  of  my  profisssion,  I 
declined  further  debate,  and  changed  the  handle  of  the 
jQonverNJtion  into  Us  hand.  He  took  it,  and  it  was  then 
aB  abpi^t  Jesns  Oiriat  and  hu  veHgion,  and  how  mnch 
t)iat  reUgion  is  needed  in  the  world,  and  how  well  every 
kind  of  talent  fits  in  the  spiBStoar  temple  not  made  with 
i^aiids,  imd  a  great  desl  more  to  the  same  purpose. 
Arriving  i^  sight  of  my  boazdh^house,  he  adced  me, 
in  a  most  hiwUe  and  winning  toAC,  if  I  would  join  him 
.m  a  wajfiiide  prayer;  and  aa  I  conld  not,  for  the  li£^  of 
me,  refuse,  we  kneeled  together,  and  he  prayed  for  the 
^< learned  and  intersaling  stranger,?  that  he  might  foe  led 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  aa  eariy  day,  and  find,  with  a 
vision  sharpened  by  faith,  that  ihe  ''revelation  of  grace'* 
^  far  exceeds  the  ''revelation  of  nature"  in  its  displays  of 
the  wisdom,  power*  and  love  of  God.  We  parted  tlim, 
neither  hH^ving^  inqtiiied  the  name  or  residence  of  fte 
otbor* 
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A  few  days  afterward  the  Bethel  oamp  meetiiig  com-* 
nenced,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  he  there.  I  arrived  just 
before  sundown  Saturday  evening,  and  hefore  any  relig* 
iotts  excitement  had  commenced.  The  meeting  opened, 
as  usual,  on  Friday  hy  a  sermon  at  night  On  the  next 
day  the  custom  requires  a  morning  sermon,  and  another 
at  candle-light,  while  upon  the  Sabbath  not  less  than 
three  are  expected  by  the  crowded  audiences  that  cover 
the  camp-ground  on  that  day. 

The  scene,  as  I  approached  it,  was  highly  interesting, 
and  my  note-books  are  crammed,  page  after  page,  with 
memoranda  that  fairly  sparkle  with  such  leaders  a^-^ 
pivid — rare — contrast  of  cohrs^^-dear  heavens — sdemnUy, 
9te,;  but  it  has  been  better  described  in  the  series  styled, 
'  Needles  from  my  Needle-Book,"  in  M'Makin's  Courier, 
than  I  could  do  it ;  so  I  desist.  As  I  rode  up  I  was  met  at 
the  gate  of  the  camp-ground  by  a  crowd,  black  and  white, 
who  asked  the  privilege  to  entertain  me  and  my  horse, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  haok-drivers.  on  a  steamboat 
wharf.  Resigning  myself  to  one  with  whom  I  had  some 
previous  acquaintance,  I  took  a  lounge  with  him  around 
the  inclosure,  and  then  it  was  time  for  supper.  This 
bounteous  meal  is  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  being 
mainly  composed  of  hog^msat — ^pardon  the  title ;  we  see 
no  vulgarity  in  it  here — in  all  shapes  of  cookery,  mutton, 
beef,  and  hecatombs  of  cold  chickens.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  a  third*rate  man,  all  the  heavy  caliber  being 
reserved  for  next  day.  The  same  chdce  was  made  for 
the  eight  o'clock  sermon  the  next  morning.  There  is  a 
cant  phrase  used  in  dividing  our  camp  meeting  preaohers  * 
namely,  eight  o' docks  and  eleven  o'docks,  the  latter  being 
the  intellectual  Sampsons  of  the  occasion.  Long  before 
the  latter  hour,  I  had  seated  myself  at  a  convenient  point 
to  see  and  hear — to  see  the  audience  and  hear  the  preacher. 

The  blowing  of  the  horn  called  every  one,  young  and 
27* 
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M,  to  the  «tend»  rad  by  their  eag^meM  14  wm  plftia  thai 
somethti^  wm  expected  beyood  the  ordiBavy;  and  I  ooa- 
gratulated  mjself  upon  having  seevxed  bq  favorable  4 
location,  to  gai»  the  full  advawtage  of  it.  I  should  har^ 
obMrved  that  tbift  lo>catiOE  waa  direetl  j  uiider  the  pudpit, 
leat&isg,  in  fact,  against  lit,  and  I  was,  of  coHXse,  debam^A 
from  seeing  the  ooitateuance  of  the  q^aker^  There  i« 
iowe  little  awkwArdaess*  teof  connected  with  tihat  partieiiH 
lar  seat,  for  if  the  minister  dianoe  to  prore  a  ptdpH-^ 
(hmptTf  a9  laany  do,  you  i)o%ht  be  suddenly  aroused  hj 
the  f aH  of  a  pitcher  of  water,  or  the  big  Bible>  upon  your 
eraotum,  as  I  have  laore  than  once  beheld  it 

The  evening  serriees,  which  are  usuaJUly  ehort  at  cump^ 
oMtiiiga,  were  soe^  paesed  over*  for  it  is  i^ain  that  thki 
clasft  of  preachers  look  tipon  them  as  lightly  as  Napoleon 
estimated  the  TiraiUcur  service,  and  they  haetf»n  x^  tbi9 
aftiUery, 

The  text  was  announced  in  a  voitfe  tb^i  I  iuunodiatetlj 
recogniaed  aa  that  of  my  traveling  friend  of  a  i^w  d^ys 
previous.  I  rejoiced  at  tilie  omen.  His  subject  of  die* 
com»e  was  emfaraoed  in  the  sftugle  wovd  **  Consider,"  and 
led  off  by  the  odd  remark,  that  if  we  would  read  the  Bi- 
ble ^ligently  we  could  find  it  there,  so  he  thought  it  ua* 
necessary  to  point  out  chapter  and  vetse !  It  is  immatcr 
rial  for  me  to  follow  him  through  his.  divisions  and  exUt* 
bitions  of  the  subject.  My  purpose  k  simply  i»  show 
what  the  moimttdn  preacher-bo^^  for  it  w«8  he,  1^  done 
with  himself  in  t^i  years,  during  which  he  had  becai  de-* 
voted  to  the  calliug  of  a  minister.  His  first  half  year  had 
been  spent  in  sehooU  and  ai^JiQugh  his  educational  prog" 
vess  had  hardly  been  such  as  hia  friends  anticipated,  yet 
by  preaching  nights  and  JSundays,  and  exh<^ng  all  the 
lime,  he  had  got  up  a  revival  of  rel^on  in  the  school 
which  swept  like  wikifire,  and  toought  in  scores  to  the 
fioM  of  dbe  Qhurch. 
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At  tbe  next  Presbyteiy  h^  caJOie  up  to  beg  tearv  to  «er 
ettpy  a  eireuit,  and  despite  of  his  lunited  BcqmrmatmJb^-^ 
for  as  jet  he  eouki  harely  re«d  a  text  or  ^te  a  copj-«« 
that  body  had  regard  to  the  peouHarities  of  hk  oar <»»  and 
licensed  hi«.  That  conslitated  the  tme  comneKi  jmenl 
of  his  career;  Irom  this  hour  he  was  a  man  in  the  Mat* 
ter's  work.  It  has  been  often  renmrfced  among  the  Metk* 
odist  denomina^en,  that  the  eirenit  is  the  true  college  of 
the  young  preacher.  It  proi^d  so  in  the  t;ase  of  Oeov^a 
Willets.  His  idiosyncrasy  v»8  to  tell  a  thing  as  soon  as 
he  learned  it;  and  while  he  conki  preaeh  at  night  the 
Scripture  that  he  had  studied  through  the  day,  he  made 
unbounded  improTement.  His  memory  ptwed  retentLTe; 
his  ideality  was  highly  vivid ;  perseyenuMie  attended  him 
as  a  shadow,  and  unlimited  love  for  the  souk  of  the  world 
kept  hhn  up,  and  kept  him  going.  There  was  never  a 
better  combination  of  natlre  talent  for  the  pulpit^  but  litev* 
ary  training  was  wanting: 

In  sheer  desperation  the  Presbytery  cofid«ded  at  last  to 
ordain  him,  and  did  so,  although  by  a  breach  of  tii« 
Church's  rule  as  to  Hterary  qualifications.  It  hi^pened 
that  the  occasion  on  which  I  first  met  him  was  his  fin4 
sermon  since  his  ordina^on,  and  that  fer. the  fitnttime  isi 
his  life  he  was  to  officiate  in  ilie  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse  was  to  show  sinners 
where  they  stand,  and  where  they  miyht  stand.  There  waa 
much  eloquence,  remarkable  originality,  eiscQ  to  eoanse- 
ness,  for  I  recollect  that  one  of  his  comparisons  intvodueed 
fighting-chickens  and  their  owners;  powerful  appeaJs  tp 
the  human  heart,  which  he  had  read  as  a  master;  biri) 
best  of  all,  a  vein  of  tenderness  so  pure,  so  gentle, 
hundreds  of  us  were  lost  in  tears.  The  peroration 
tremendous.  How  such  a  voice  could  come  from  nuMrtal 
Jungs,  I  am  not  physiologist  enough  lo  eaplaio,  bnt  il 
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nised  «B  to  our  feet  Hke  a  tnunpet,  swayed  us  to  snd  fio» 
to  follow,  as  I  suppose,  the  directioiis  of  his  band;  and 
at  the  closing  appeal  ''for  moorners  to  come  forward  aod 
be  prayed  f<n-,"  saoh  a  rush  was  made  that  I  coold  not 
hare  withdrawn  from  my  position  with  less  than  Amalek's 
strength,  and  was  compiled  to  endure  such  compression 
^  as  I  nerer  before  experienoed. 

At  the  hour  of  communicm-servioe  I  heard  him  depic< 
tore  the  scene  ''on  tiiat  dark,  that  doleful  night," 

*' Wlien  power  of  atftfa  aad  li^  anagred    ' 
AgMBft  tlM  Son  of  Qod's  deligkt;" 

and  truly  I  had  ne¥er  before  sma  the  face  of  the  Man  of 
sorrows,  nor  h$ard  him  speak.  Will  the  reader  forgiYo 
tiie  personal  allusion,  when  I  say  that,  cynic  as  I  may  be« 
•rmoy  ha»e  been,  that  effort  brought  my  inmost  soul  to 
dedare  that  "almost  thou  persuadest  am  to  be  a  Chris* 
tian.'*  At  night  that  HMwUain  voice  again  spoke  upon  us, 
and  ere  I  left  the  next  morning  a  large  accession,  in  the 
way  of  new  oenTorts,  was  joyfully  announced  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

Since  that  period  I  have  often  sat  under  the  ministry 
of  George  Willets,  and  never  but  to  admire  the  inexhaust- 
ible fertility  of  a  soil  that  lay  fallow  for  so  many  years. 
Maturity  of  intellect  is  upon  him.  The  vagaries  of  his 
youthful  exercise  in  the  pulpit  have  been  conquered,  but 
tibe  eloquence,  the  originality,  the  gentle  vein  of  Christian 
fove  he  retains. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  another  sketch  of  a  back- 
woods preacher,  which  I  will  give : 

Immense  was  the  gathering  at  the  Methodist  camp- 
ground near  Springfi^d,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Sep- 
fiember,  1832.  A  powerful  magnet  had  attracted  this 
great  mass  of  people  from  their  homes  in  many  counties 
a  hundred  miles  round.  The  new  presiding  elder,  a  late 
arrival  from  Kentucky,  an  orator  of  wide-spread  and  wo»- 
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ibrM  fttiiowii»  U  was  know n,  would  thwd^r  on  Uiat  dftj^ 
The  gHttering  prea%t  of  bis  fame  bad  Ughtea«d  befant 
faiiQ,  and  beiuse  the  universal  eageniesa  to  boar  one  con'» 
deming  wbom  rumor's  trompei  tongue  disooursed  so 
leadly. 

MamiBg  broke  b  the  aiure  eaal,  bright  and  beaugfal 
as  a  dream  of  heaven ;  but  the  ex-prodigy  had  not  nada 
hia  advent,  Skveo  o'clock  oaoie'^^tbe  regular  hour  of 
toe  detonatkm  of  the  heavy  gun  of  orthodoxy — and  still 
tliere  was  no  news  of  the  clerical  lion.  A  common  circuit 
preacher  took  his  plaoe^  and»  sensible  of  ^e  popular  dia* 
■ppoihtment,  increased  it  by  mouyung  a  miserable  failuro^ 
whs  vexed  and  restless  crowd  began  to  disperse^  when  an 
«v«nt  happened  to  excite  afresh  their  curiosity  $md  coa* 
eentrate  them  again,  denser  than  ever^.  A  measeagei 
rushed  to  the  pulpit  ta  hot  haste,,  aad  prtacaited  a  uote^ 
which  was  inmiediately  read  out  to  pie\reiKt  the  people 
fiom  scattering.  The  foUowing  ia  a  Uteral  copy  of  that 
dngular  epistle: 

*'DsAit  BiiaTHRXK»-^The  deril  has  foundered  my  horsi^f 
which  will  detain  me  from  reaching  your  tabemaeto  till 
evening.  I  mt^t  have  performed  the  journey  <ni  foot; 
bat  I  could  not  leave  poor  PauJl  especially  as  he  has 
never  left  Peter.  Horses  have  no  souls  to  save^  and^ 
therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  the  duty  of  Christies  to  take 
care  of  their  bodies.  Watdi  and  pray»  and  don't  let  the 
devil  get  among  you  on  the  sly  before  candlelight,  when 
i  shall  be  at  my  post 

••  Your  brother, .'• 

At  length  the  day  dosed.  The  purple  curtain  of  night 
fell  over  the  earth  from  the  darkening  sky,  God's  g^^den 
fire  flashed  out  in  heaven,  and  men  below  kiadled  their 
watch-fires.  The  eneampment,  a  village  of  snowy  tents, 
ueaa  illuminated  with  a  brilKsoicy  that  caused  every  leaf 
*aL  sliiBe  and  spaiUe  as  if  all  the  .tieea  wwe  bjoruiah^ 
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wHk  phospboresoent  ftome.  It  iras  Uke  a  theater*  It 
was  a  theater  m  the  open  fur»  on  the  great  sward,  beneath 
the  stany  blne^  incomparably  more  piotaresqne  and  fmr- 
geons  than  any  stage  scenery,  prepared  within  walls  of 
brick  or  marble,  where  the  elite  of  cities  throng  to  feasi 
their  eyes  on  beauty  and  their  ears  on  music  of  silTery 
sound. 

Presently  a  form  arose  in  the  pulpit,  and  commenced 
gifing  out  a  hymn,  preliminary  to  the  main  exercises,  and 
every  eye  became  riveted  to  the  person  of  the  stranger* 
Indeed,  as  some  one  said  of  Burhe,  a  nngle  flash  of  the 
gaaer's  vision  was  enough  to  reveal  the  eztraordinarj 
man,  although,  in  the  present  case,  it  must,  £or  the  sake 
of  truth,  be  admowledged  that  the  first  impression  waa 
ambiguous,  if  not  enigmatical  and  disagreeable.  His 
figure  was  tall,  burly,  massive,  and  seemed  even  mora 
gigantic  than  tiie  reality  fnnn  the  crowning  foliage  of 
luxuriant,  coal»blaek  hair^  wreathed  into  long,  curling 
ringlets.  Add  a  head  that  looked  as  large  as  a  half^ 
bushel,  beetling  brows,  rough  and  craggy  as  fragmentary 
granite,  irradiated  at  the  base  by  eyes  of  dark  fire,  small 
lAttd  twinkling  like  diamonds  in  a  sea — ^they  were  dia- 
monds of  the  soul,  shhiing  in  a  measureless  sea  of  hu«» 
mor-^a  swarthy  complexion,  as  if  embrowned  by  a  south* 
em  sun,  rich,  rosy  lips^  always  slightly  parted,  as  wearing 
a  perpetual  smile,  and  you  have  a  lifiBlike  portrait  of 
Mr.'        ,  the  far-famed  baekwoods  preacher. 

Though  I  heard  it  all,  from  the  text  to  the  amen,  I  am 
forced  to  despair  of  any  attempt  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  either  the  substance  or  manner  of  the  sermon 
which  followed.  There  are  different  sorts  of  sermons— r 
the  argumentary,  the  dogmatic,  the  postulary,  the  per* 
snasive,  the  punitive,  the  combative,  "in  orthodox  blows 
and  knocks,''  the  logical,  and  the  poetic;  but  this  speci- 
men belonged  to  none  of  these  eategcMies.    It  waa  mm 
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termed  the  waggish. 

He  began  with  a  loud  and  beanttfally^modulated  tone, 
in  a  Toice  that  rolled  on  the  serene  night  air  like  sncoessi- 
rre  peals  of  gn&nd  thunder*  Melliodkt  ministers  an 
deliflatd;^  foriiontMtoie  vdees;  b«t  his  was  matehless  in 
sweetness  as  welt  as  power.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  hii 
remarks,  being  pr^mratory,  were  eommeoplace  and  nnin^ 
teresting ;  bnt  then,,  all  -  of  a  sndden,  his  faee  reddened*, 
his  eye  brightened,  his  gestitt-es  gr^w  ammated  as  the 
waftnres  of  a  fi^oe  toreh,  an4  his  Whole  eountensiiee 
changed  into  an  expression  of  inimitable  hnmor ;  and  now 
hie  wild,  waggish,  peculiar  eloquence  poured  forth  Uke  a 
mountain  torrent.  Glancing  arrows,  with  riiafts  of  ridi* 
cnle,  hen  mots,  puns,  and  side-^Htting  aneedotes  spark* 
led,  flashed,  and  flew  like  hail  till  ihe  Tast  auditory  wa* 
convulsed  wil^  laughter.  For  a  while  the  neiore  asoetie 
strove  to  resist  the  current  of  their  own  spontaneous  emo- 
tions, the  sour-faoed  clergy  frowned  and  hung  their  heads^ 
and  all  the  maidenly  saints  groaned  as  wiUi  unspeakabM 
anguish  at  suoh  desecration  of  the  evangelical  <lesk; 
These,  howerer,  soon  discovered  that  they  had  underta^ 
Icen  an  impossible  achievement  in  thinking  to  withstand 

the  facetias  of  Mr. .    His  every  sentence  wns  like  a 

warm  finger,  tickling  the  ribs  of  the  hearer.  His  rer^ 
looks  incited  to  mirth  far  more  than  other  people's  jokes; 
so  that  the  effort  to  maintain  one^s  eqailibrium  only  in* 
creased  the  disposition  to  burst  into  loud  explosions,  as 
every  school-boy  has  verified  in  similar  cases.  At  length 
the  encampment  was  in  a  roar,  the  sternest  features 
relaxed  into  smiles,  and  the  coldest  eyes  melted  into 
tears  of  irrepressible  merriment.  Mather's  best  comedy 
or  Sheridan's  funniest  farce  was  not  half  so  successfuU 
l^is  continued  thirty  minutes,  while  the  orator  painted 
Ihe  'ibl)y  of  the  Anner;  which  was  his  theme«    I  looke4 
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«*  niid  langhfftd  with  Uie  i«sW  b«i  finally  h^ffm  ^  Cmv 
the  result  as  to  the  speaker. 

'<Hdw»"  I  exclaimed,  tkeuMjf  *'m\\  he  everbeidble 
to  extricate  hie  audienee  ttom  thaft  ddep  whirlpool  of  h«T 
nor?  If  he  ends  thai;  when  the:  merry  mood  enheidee^ 
and  cli]m  refleotion  ei^treaeHk  wiB  aofc  the  re^uiewni  oC 
feeling  be  deadly  to  hiar  ftme-?  Will  eioi  every  heaaer 
MBltse  that  he  hae  been  triied  with  in  matten  of  aaoeed 
find  ettoial  iatereats?  AM  aB  erents,  jtheie  is  no  prdepeet 
el  a  revival,  jk^night;  for  were  the  orlklor  a  ms^eian,  ht 
eenld  not  change  his  snlijeet  now,  and  et^vn  the  torrent  ol 
headlong  langhter/' 

.  Bui;  the  sha^  of  my  inference  fell  short  of  the  mm^t 
and  even  then  he  eommeneed  to  ehange^  not  all  at  eaeOi 
bt^  gradually,  as  the  wind  of  a  thunder-cloud*  Hts  fea* 
litres  lost  their  oomieal  tinge  of  plesaantry ;  his  Tolee  grew 
first  earnest,  and  theik  solemn,  and  soon  wailed  oat  in  tha 
tones  cl  deepest  pathos ;  his  eyes  were  shorn  of  their  miki 
light,  and  yielded  streams  of  tears^  as  the  fountain  of  the 
hSU  yielded  watar.  The  effect  was  indescribable,  and  the 
r^Kmnd  of  feeling  beyond  all  revelation.  He  descanted 
on  the  horrors  ef  hell,  till  ereiy  shuddering  face  was 
turned  downward,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the  sdid  glooe 
real  asnnder,  and  the  feMliomless,  fiery  golf  yawn  from 
beneath*  Brave  men  moaned  like  si<^  infants,  and  fair^ 
fashionable  women,  coveted  with  silken  drapery,  and  be* 
di|^bt  with  gems,  shrieked  as  if  a  knife  were  working 
among  their  heart*6trings. 

Again  he  changed  the  llieme ;  sketched  the  }qjs  of  a 
righteous  death^^its  faith,  its  hope,  its  winged  raptures, 
and  what  beautiful  angels  attended  the  spirit  to  its  starry 
h(Hne-^wiih  such  force,  great  tmd  evident  belief,  that  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  heaven,  as  the  entfare  oongapega* 
tion  started  to  their  fe«A,  as  if  tp  hail  the  visi<w  of  ao* 
gels  at  which  the  finger  of  the  preacher  seem^  to  be 
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fMUad,  cdtrated  as  it  ivma  on  high  to  the  full  Itnglh  of 
his  aim. 

fie  then  made  a  eall  for  monmen  into  the  altar,  and 
ikre  hnndiedy  aiany  of  them  tiU  that  night  iafidels,  rushed 
forwaed  and  prostrated  themselTes  on  their  biees.  The 
Mooting  was  ooatiBaed  for  two  weeks,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  oonTerts  added  to  ^e  Oharch.  From  that  time 
llie  suooess  of  Mr.  '  ■    '  ■  was  nnparaUeled,  and  the 

frei  is.dueflj  dae  to  his  inimitahle  wit  and  masteriy  elo^ 
^nenoe  that  Methodism  is  now  the  prerailiBg  relig^n  m 
Illinois. 

''in  what  college  ^d  he  graduate?  Sorely,  it  must 
bare  heen  a  mighty  olsia  tnater  to  develop  such  a  soa.'' 

You  are  more  than  half  right,  my  good  questioner* 

Mr.  <— — ^ ,  lihe  meet  preachers  of  his  aeet,  reeeived 

hia  ednoation  in  the  great  universal  universi^*  the  same 
that  produced  Moses,  Homer,  Plato^  fibakspeare^  FraBfc* 
lin — ^that  weaver  of  garlands  from  the  lightning's  wing-^ 
Washmgton,  and  Patrick  H^ry.  High  up  <mi  ^  mountr 
ain  top,  deep  down  in  the  lowest  Talleys,  far  out  on  the 
jn^ng  billow,  there  he  studied  and  toiled  together,  in  the 
most  glorious  of  all  sehools-"4he  free  aehool  of  self^eul- 
tnrei 

^'But  did  he  graduate?" 

Ay,  and  nature's  own  hand  wnote  his  diploma  with  a 
|w»cil  of  living  light,  and  stamped  it  with  a  seal  of  fire, 
the  immortal  fire  of  true  genius. 

Mr. became  an  itinerant  at  eightecsw  with  no 

kaming  froaa  books  save  what  he  derived  from  the  pages 
)i  his  Bible  and  ooUeotion  of  hymns.  Year  after  year  he 
^ntiuued  to  travel  the  wild  circuit  of  the  frontier,  earning 
fMinually  but  a  hundred  dollars  for  labors  painful  as  a 
slave  at  ^e  oar.  Bat  his  vocation  aSbrded  hin^  an  excel- 
lent importunity  for  meditation,  and  even  readmg.  In  his 
toqg  joiicneys  from  «ie  appointment  to  another,  he  was 
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akMie,  with  nothing  around  him  but  woods  and  waAai% 
birds,  mountains,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Furthermore,  he 
bought  him  books  of  liteiatnre  and  science,  and  poi!ed 
oyer  them  as  he  rode  ak»g,  with  an  ardor  and  perse- 
rerance  such  as  perhaps  ncTer  was  witnessed  within  the 
stone  walls  of  a  college.  Thus  he  mastered  mathematio«» 
logic,  physic,  law,  and  sereral  languages,  ancient  and 
modem.  O,  believe  me,  believe  all  human  history^  there 
is  no  teacher  tike  the  student's  own  hard-working  intelleot^ 
urged  on  to  action  and  guided  in  its  efforts  by  the  omnip- 
otence of  an  unconquerable  will. 

'*  Why  did  not  this  western  pro£gy  achieve  for  himself 
a  more  extended  renown?  Why  did  he  not  climb  to  the 
loftiest  stations  in  the  Church?  If  this  narrative  be  true, 
he  ought,  before  now,  to  have  been  a  bishc^,  at  least.'* 

The  statement  of  a  few  facts  will  solve  the  problem. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  a  hierarchy,  in  which  the  dispensation  of  der^ 
ical  honors  rests  exclusively  with  the  bishops  and  General 
conferences  of  itinerants,  where  the  laity  and  loeal  preach- 
ers are  unrepresented,  and,  consequently,  have  no  voice* 
Henee,  in  that  sect,  popular  eloquence,  and  other  showj 
qualities,  have  never  been  found  sufficient  passports  to  the 
pre-eminent  distinctions  of  authority  and  office,  but  often 
to  the  reverse.  The  bishop's  gown  must  be  worn  by 
steady,  austere  devotion,  not  by  brilliant  <»«tory  or  pro- 
found and  varied  learning. 

On  this  perilous  rock  Mr.  — 's  Icrfty  vessel  was 

shivered  into  atoms  of  a  hc^less  wreck.  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  superior  sanctity;  nor  was  it  manifested  in 
his  conduct  and  demeanor,  whether  in  the  pulpic  or  in 
private  life.  Indeed,  he  was  distingttisbed  by  one  very 
underical  peculiarity--H3oubativeneaB  in  the  superlative 
degree.  His  battles,  though  always  apparently  in  the  de- 
fensive, were  as  numerous  as.the  celebrated  Bowie.    The 
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<mly  difference  was  ihis,  that  Bowie  fought  with  deadly 

weapons,  while  Mr. used  but  his  enormous  fist, 

which  was  as  effectiye,  howeyer,  in  the  speedy  settlement 
of  belligerent  issues  as  any  knife  or  pistol  ever  forged  out 
of  steel.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following  anec- 
dote. 

At  the  camp  meeting  held  at  Alton  in  the  autumn  of 
•1833,  the  worshipers  were  annoyed  by  a  set  of  despera** 
does  from  St.  Louis,  under  the  control  of  Mike  Fink,  a 
notorious  bully,  the  triumphant  hero  oi  countless  fightg, 
in  none  of  which  he  had  erer  met  an  equal,  or  eyen  sec- 
ond.  The  coarse,  drunken  ruffians  carried  it  with  a  high 
band,  outraged  the  men  and  insulted  the  women,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  all  pious  exercises ;  and  yet, 
such  was  the  terror  the  name  of  their  leader,  fink,  in- 
spired, that  no  one  indiyidual  eould  be  found  braye 
enough  to  face  his  prowess. 

At  last,  one  day,  when  Mr.  '  ascended  the  pulpit 

to  hold  forth,  the  desperadoes,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  en- 
campment, raised  a  yell  so  deafening  as  to  drown  utterly 

every  other  sound.    Mr. 's  dark  eyes  shot  lightnings 

He  deposited  his  Bible,  drew  off  his  coat,  and  remarked 
aloud : 

"Wait  for  a  few  minutes,  my  brethren,  while  I  go  and 
make  the  devil  pray." 

He  then  proceeded  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  to  the  lioeus 
of  the  tumult,  and  addressed  the  chief  bully: 

"Mr.  Fink,  I  have  come  to  make  you  pray." 

The  desperado  rubbed  back  the  tangled  festoons  of  his 
blood-red  hair,  arched  his  huge  brows  mth  a  comical 
expression,  and  replied, 

"  By  golly,  I'd  like  to  see  you  do  it,  old  snorter." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr. .     "Will  these  gentle- 

inen,  your  courteous  fnends,  agree  not  to  show  foul  play  V^ 
'    "In  course  they  will.    They're  rale  grit,  and  won't  do 
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ttothm'  but  the  elear  thing,  so  ihej  won't,"  w^jixoibi  Fak^ 

indignantlj. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?'*  asked  Mr.  — — . 

**  Beady  as  a  race-hoss  irith  a  light  rider/'  antirered 
Finki  B<|iiaring  his  ponderous  person  for  the  eombat 

But  the  bully  spoke  too  soon;  for  scarcely  had  tfas 

words  left  his  lips  when  Mr made  a  prodigious 

bound  toward  his  antagoniaty  and  aoeompanied  it  with  a 
quick,  shooting  punch  of  ius  herculean  fist,  whieh  fell, 
crashing  the  other's  chin,  and  hurried  him  to  the  oarth 
Hke  lead.  Then  even  his  intoxicated  comrades,  filled 
with  intoluntary  admiration  at  the  feat,  gave  a  cheer. 
But  Fink  was  up  in  a  moment,  and  rushed  upon  Us 
enemy,  exclaiming, 

"  That  wasn't  done  fair,  so  it  wam't" 
'  He  aimed  a  ferocious  stroke,  which  Mr.  •^^— parried 
with  his  left  hand,  and,  grasping  his  throat  wilh  the  right, 
crushed  him  down  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant*  Fink 
struggled,  squirmed,  and  writhed  in  the  dust;  but  all  to 
no  purpose;  fcff  the  rtrong,  muscular  fingers  held  his 
windpipe,  as  in  the  jaws  of  mi  iron  viae.  When  he 
began  to  turn  purple  in  the  face,  and  oeased  to  resiaii 
Mr. slackened  his  hold,  and  inquired, 

"Will  you  pray  now?" 

"I  doesn't  know  a  word  how,"  gasped  Fink. 

'^ Repeat  after  me,"  commanded  Mr. . 

''Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,"  answered  Fink;  ''because 
you're  the  devil  himself." 

The  preacher  then  said  over  the  Lord's  prayer  line  hj 
tine,  and  the  conquered  bully  responded  in  the  same  way, 
when  the  victor  permitted  him  to  rise.  At  the  consum- 
mation the  rowdies  roared  three  boisterous  cheers.  Fink 
shook  Mr.  — • ^'s  hand,  declaring, 

"By  golly,  you're  seme  beans  in  a  bar-fight  I'd 
rathen^  eet  to  with  an  old  'hef  bar  in  dog-^ays.    Ton  cap 
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pass    ibis    'ere    crowd    of   nose-smashers,    blast    your 
pictar' !" 

Afterward  Fink's  party  behayed  with  extreme  decorum* 
and  Mr. resumed  his  Bible  and  pulpit. 

A  thousand  other  incidents,  equally  material  and  ludi- 
erous,  are  related  as  to  Mr. 's  adventures  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois.  Many  of  them  are  probably  fictitious; 
but  those  genuine  alone,  if  collected,  would  be  sufficient 
to  stock  at  least  two  volumes  of  romantic  reality. 

Such  was  tiie  badkwoods  preioher;  and  biography 
teaches  us  the  mighty  influences  of  ciroumstanees  in  the 
molding  the  characters  and  fixing  the  destinies  of  individ- 
ual men.  Had  that  splendid  genius  been  cast  on  the 
tide  of  war  or  thrown  into  the  fiery  vortex  of  the  revolu^ 
tionary  era,  his  n^me  might  have  been  a  signal  of  do<»i& 
to  quaking  nations,  his  renown  might  have  biased  like  a 
comet  through  all  time;  but  he  was  bom  in  the  wildest 
mountains  of  Kentucky;  he  was  taught  the  spiritual 
tenets  of  Wesley,  and  educated  to  regud  the  eaUiag  o£ 
a  Methodist  drcuit  rider  the  loftiest  on  earth;  and  so  now 
this  poor  sketch,  this  spark  of  fading  fire,  is  the  last  ray 
of  his  glory  left  below  the  stars — an  epitaph  by  a  stran- 
ger's hand,  written  on  the  sand  which  shall  obliterate 
wholly — a  blasted  limb  that  the  first  wind  shall  blow 
away  into  the  Lethean  sea  forever. 
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GHAPTEKITIIL 

THX   TOUNG  HISSIOJTART  AND   THX   ROBBER. 

Ths  following  aooonni  of  %  mbaioiuury  from  one  of  tlM 
f  astem  stat^  who  hud  oom^ted  his  theological  atedios 
mad  reeemd  his  oommaawNi  io  Imbor  in  ihe  wesi,  h«$ 
heien  farniehcd  ne  for  pubiieatioB.  Like  many  who  eo«« 
fnim  the  «ast»  ho  was  wondeifallj  ignoraat  of  the  west* 
Me  had  aeen^  oceasionaily,  an  aitiole  ia  aome  of  the  three 
or  fbur  teligioitt  penc<tiealB  oif  dia4  period^  ahont  the 
iuf  west^ aad  widi  abeneFoieDt  desire  of  doiag  good  ie  the 
deetitvte  and  scaMeied  pidneers  of  this  reaiote  end  then 
teanaelT-laMwn  xogion,  had  larayeled  en  botaebaek  £rom 
im  aaiim  iriilage,  {nreaching  on  Sabbatiftiy  e»  oceaeion 
wffered,  daring  hia  k)ng  joaney.  Ohio  was  then  *'aaid 
la  be"  a  land  of  mond  deeoiatioa;  Xadiena  was  "mp* 
posed"  to  be  maay  degrees  lower  in  the  aoale  o(  eirilbsa* 
Hon ;  ahd  the  new  aCate  of  Illinois  was  iaiiigined  to  be  si^* 
«a4ed  very  near  the  jamping-off  place.  A  vague  and 
somewhat  doubtful  impieesion  existed  a«  to  the  loealitj 
and  character  of  Missouri;  and  Kentucky  was  known 
abroad  by  report  for  its  fighting  and  gouging  propensities, 
while  the  population  were  characterized  as  "half-horae, 
half-alligator,  and  a  toudi  of  the  snapping- turtle." 

Among  the  rague  and  rather  indistinct  impressions  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  frontier  adrenturers,  that 
floated  over  the  mind  of  the  young  missionary^  were  those 
of  robbery  and  murders. 

During  the  period  of  inquiry  and  anxious  meditation 
about  devoting  his  life  as  a  missionary  of  the  cross,  in  the 
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wiUft  of  ilie  west,  die  idea  of  robbexy  and  lAmdei  oo^f 
pied  no  fximor  pkioe  in  his  imagtstation*  SdJU  vrith  oos^* 
mendable  reacflutioov  and  a  martyr  spirit,  he  resolved  to 
hazard  evea  life,  mtii  the  oaerifee  of  erojy.eartUj  ooair 
fort,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  introduce  (he  melioraliQg 
faflueatoofl  of  «iVilki|tioii  awebg  a  people  who.beloaged  to 
the  iiiiae  natMli  "wttb  hilneeU^  aad  who  nng^i  €(yeataallj 
•zert  a  eontroUuig  iaftieaoe  over  the  desUniea  of  the 
republic. 

It  waa  a  tlomij  and  eoid  daj  ia  the  anoi&th  d  Deodm- 
ber,  that  o«r  tni«M(i»ary  fifiead  was  teen  croseiag  an  arm 
of  the  Grand  Prairie^  east  of  the  Okau,  as  the  Kaskaekia 
met  byabbreTtatioB — an  JSu — and  FreAoh  aeoent  had 
beeB  eailed.  He  had  trareled  a  loag  dietaaoe  that  dayi 
hj  folhyving  a  derioiw  and  obsoure  traiU  or  ^'bridle 
path,"  now  through  a  dcirt  of  toaber,  then  acroes  tha 
point  of  a  prairie,  without  seeing  a  log-cabin,  or  any  other 
S^<if  a  human  resuleBca.  Kight-was  fast  apf^roaehing. 
¥fafe  landlord  where  he  was  aeeomniodated  mik  <<  private 
entertainment''  the  preceding  night;  bad  directed  him  oit 
ft  <* blind  trail''  to  a  fordkg  place  across  the  Okaa,  beyond 
arhich^  and  in  the  same  direeticti,  was  ^  town  of  G-  "-^ 
to  wMch  he  was  journeying.  But  horse  aad  rider  were 
fiatigued  with  long  fasting  and  a  hard  ride*  and  the  mia- 
sionary  could  form  no  oonjeeture  how  far  it  might  be 
from  a  aefitkment  which  he  had  hoped  to  reach  before 
ulghtfaiL 

Anxious,  and  somewhat  bewildered,  he  loc^^  in  eaoh 
direction  for  signs  of  a  human  hahiljatioa,  when  an  un- 
couth specimen  of  humanity  appeared  on  horseback,  eoaiff 
ing  in  a  rapid  moTement,  and  a  diagonal  direction,  across 
the  prmrie,  toward  the  path  of  the  missionary.  Aft  4he 
man  approached,  his  personal  appearanoe,  dress,  and 
equipage,  manifested  no  friendly  design.  His  head  W84 
eovM'ed  with  the  iftin  of  the  prairie  wol^  with  tail  haDgBnT 
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iMliind.  His  oaler  gament  was  neither  a  eoat^  froek,  aor 
y&wte.  In  western  parlance^  it  was  a  kunting-shirt,  mada 
of  dvessed  deer-skin,  with  Ike  cape  and  side-'Strips  em* 
<ni8iy  notified  and  fringed,  b«t  to  the  missionaiy  it  had  an 
alarming  aspect. 

Over  it  bung  a  powder^heiii  and  bnilet^pow^,  and 
around  kis  bodj  was  a  leathern  belt,  in  whkh  was  tknuil 
a  formidable  knife.  A  loaded  rifle  carelessly  la j  acroaa 
the  rider's  shoulders. 

"Sot  was  his  personal  appearance  in  the  least  degree 
prepossessing.  He  sported  a  blade  beard  of  three  weeks' 
growth,  and  dark,  elfish  locks  of  hair  could  be  seen  be- 
neath the  skin-cap.  His  oountenanee,  from  constant  ex« 
p<»sure  to  the  weatiier,  was  swarth  j,  and  a  rough,  stalwart 
frame  seemed,  to  the  alarmed  missionaiy,  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. It  had  brayed  the  storms  of  more  than  forty 
winters. 

Erery  indication  painted  most  vividly  on  the  perturbed 
knagination  of  die  missionary  Uie  dai^er  that  hung  ov^ 
him.  The  first  impulse  was  to  uige  his  horse  into  a 
flight.  A  second  thought  convinced  him  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  attempt,  and  breathing  a  word  of  prayer  to 
heaven  for  protection,  he  felt  to  submit  to  his  fate,  widi  a 
gleam  of  hope  that  the  desperado,  who  was  but  a  few 
yards  from  him,  might,  peradventure,  spare  his  life. 

The  salutation  that  struck  on  his  ears,  in  a  harsh,  gut* 
tural  voice,  conveyed  no  consolation  to  his  mind,  and  only 
served  to  increase  his  alarm. 

"Hallo,  stranger  I  what  are  you  about  there?  Where 
are  you  a  riding?" 

The  reply  was  given  in  the  language  of  weakness  and 
submission,  «id  something  was  added,  with  indtstinot 
utterance,  about  giving  up  his  horse  and  equipments  if 
Ins  life  might  be  spared.  Learning,  on  further  inquiry, 
that,  his  route  was  across  the  river,  to  a  settlement  some 
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ifteen  or  ttrentj  miles  distant^  the  supposed  robber  re* 
pHed,  in  a  roice  hj  no  meims  mild  and  attractive,  **  You 
can't  get  there  to*night;  besides  the  oid  ford  is  washed 
a^iraj,  and  yon  can  not  find  the  new  one.     Icon  fix  ycu.** 

The  term  **&x'*  had  an  ominous  import;  but  the  exact 
degree  of  outrage  implied  in  this  new  form  of  speech  was 
not  very  clearly  understood  by  the  missionary.  But  there 
was  no  altemadTe.  He  was  alone  and  wholly  unpro* 
tected;  he  was  small  in  stature,  of  a  slender  make,  had 
no  weapons  but  spiritual  ones,  and  successfnl  resistance 
was  hopeless.  He  knew  not  the  path  to  the  river,  and 
were  be  to  attempt  flight  the  dealli-dealing  rifle  might 
stop  him.  So  he  turned,  as  directed,  into  the  trail,  and 
followed  the  guide.  As  they  slowly  rode  in  "  Indian  flle '' 
through  the  tall  grass,  with  points  of  timber  and  brush- 
wood for  the  i^ace  of  two  miles,  the  missionary  drew  a 
fancy  picture,  on  his  imagination,  of  a  cave  and  a  band 
of  robbers,  who  would  soon  "^x!*  him  or  determine  his 
liate.  He  breatibed  more  fVeely  when  he  found  only  a 
single  cabin,  a  rough-looking  stable  for  horses,  and  ft 
cornfield  of  a  few  acres,  with  no  signs  of  accomplices. 

"Light,  stranger,  and  take  your  saddle-bags.  I'll  ^ 
your  horse." 

Taking  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arms,  as  directed,  he 
entered  the  cabin  through  a  low  door-way.  Here  was  a 
woman  and  three  children ;  but  their  personal  appearance 
and  dress  might  or  might  not  indicate  danger  to  the  trav- 
eler. On  her  head  was  a  covering  of  coarse  cotton,  called^ 
in  the  language  of  a  past  generation,  a  '*  sun-bonnet."  It 
nearly  hid  her  face  from  human  observation. 

Reaching  forward  a  stool,  the  only  salutation  given  was, 
"Take  a  seat  by  the  fire,  stranger." 

Recollecting  what  Ledyard  and  other  travelers  had  said 
of  the  humanity  and  hospitality  of  the  female  sex,  the 
missionary  mused  on  the  probabilities  of  escaping  widi 
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his  life,  feeling  a  degree  of  recoiu»Iifttiioii  to  the  loss  of 
his  horse,  his  saddle-bags,  and  the  contents  of  his  p«rse, 
which  last  contained  but  a  few  dollars  for  traveling  ex- 
pien^s.  In  his  saddle-bags  were  divers  articles  of  ap- 
parel which  he  could  spare,  and  there  was  the  pocket- 
Bible,  the  gift  of  a  mother  now  in  heaven,  a  hymn-book* 
and  a  small  package  of  neatly-written  sermons,  which 
had  oost  him  several  months'  labor,  and,  as  he  fancied. 
Were  admirably  adapted  to  dispeise  the  clouds  of  igno* 
ranee  that  brooded  over  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  settler,  hunter,  or  robber,  in 
whatever  vocation  he  might  appear,  had  replenished  the 
fire  with  some  logs  of  dry  hickory,  while  the  busy  house- 
wife was  preparing  the  homely  meal. 

It  consisted  of  fried  venison-steak^  corn-dodgers,  and 
highly-flavored  coffee,  with  the  appurtenances  of  fresh 
cream  and  excellent  butter. 

The  missionary,  who  had  eaten  nothing  since  early 
dawn,  and  was  cogitating  whether  feminine  humanity 
would  not  afford  him  a  morsel  in  the  comer  where  he 
sat,  was  startled  with  the  invitation,  "Sit  by,  stranger, 
and  take  a  bite." 

If  surprise  and  gratitude  were  the  first  emotions, 
amasement  followed,  when  the  apparent  robber  implored 
the  blessing  of  God  in  a  sonorous  voice,  closing  with  an 
expressive  comh. 

Bewildered  and  confused,  the  missionary  forgot  to  eat, 
till  repeatedly  reminded  by  the  now  apparently-hospitable 
landlord  and  his  kind-hearted  wife  that  he  did  not  eat. 
"Perhaps  he  was  not  used  to  such  fare.  Would  he  take 
a  sup  of  milk?"  He  did  not  seem  to  regain  his  appetite 
till  the  officious  housewife  brought  on  her  platter  of 
honey,  gathered  from  the  hollow  sycamore,  and  made 
divers  apologies  that  her  larder  contained  nothing  he 
^ould  eat. 
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A/ter  supper,  the  landlord  commenced  religious  con» 
yersatioii  wiih  the  inquiry,  "Are  you  a  professing  man, 
stranger?"  The  question  relative  to  Church  member- 
ship was  propounded  in  a  novel  form,  and  did  not  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  missionary  exactly  the  idea  intended. 

''You  lodced  mightily  cheered  wh»  I  found  you  in  the 
prairie.    I  reckon  you  were  a  sort  of  lost?" 

Still  the  replies  were  vague  and  confused,  and  it  was 
ifeot  till  the  otrntf  of  the  cabin,  in  a  loud  and  animating 
tone,  struck  up  the  {jLTorite  kymn  of  ^e  followers  of 
Wesley— 

'*  A  eh  vge  to  keep  I  litve, 
A  God  to  glorify — 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky*'— 

in  which  his  wife  joined — ^that  the  minister  was  relieved 
from  his  perturbation,  and  could  converse  calmly.  The 
hymn  was  followed  by  a  characteristic  prayer,  in  which 
the  ''stranger"  was  affectionately  remembered  at  the 
throne  of  mercy,  to  which  the  wife  responded  with  sev-. 
eral  audible  groans.  Conversation  followed  the  evening 
obligation,  during  which  the  missionary  disclosed  his  pro-^ 
fession  and  his  object  in  traveling,  and  received  due 
reproof  for  his  previous  backwardness.  But  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  tell  his  fears  and  sufiPerings  from  the  appre-^ 
hension  of  robbery  and  murder  from  a  kind-hearted  local 
Methodist  preacher,  in  a  backwoods  disguise,  who  was  the 
first  man  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  scattered  population 
on  the  borders  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  east  of  the  Okau. 

Next  morning  the  missionary  led  in  prayer,  and,  after 
an  early  breakfast,  the  hctpitable  preacher  saddled  his 
own  horse,  with  that  of  the  missionary,  and  piloted  him 
to  the  "new"  fording-place  across  the  river,  several  miles 
in  the  direction  toward  G . 

Giving  the  parting  hand,  with  a  serere  but  affectionate 
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grasp,  tlie  val^dictoiy  was,  «'How,  stranger,  you  Inow 
where  my  cabia  b;  don't  pass  wi4bo«t  givmg  me  a  eall, 
und  stay  long  enoagh  to  give  the  people  a  preach." 

The  mtsMonary  fowid  a  field  of  labor  in  a  new  and 
growing  village,  among  a  population  quite  as  intelligent 
and  yirtuons  as  the  people  of  his  natiye  state,  and  a 
church  edifice,  a  Sai>bath  school,  and  Bible  class  ros^ 
und^  his  labors. 

The  Methodist  preacher,  wfacHn  his  brethren  at  qnar* 
lerly  meeting  never  sn^tscted  of  having  been  mistaken 
for  a  robber,  in  due  time  dofifed  his  wolf-skin  cap  and 
leather  huntmg-shirt^  became  clad  in  cotton  garments, 
spun  and  wove  by  his  industrious  wife,  made  a  large  farm, 
prepared  spacious  "  camping  ground  "  for  the  annual  con* 
secrations,  and  witnessed  the  conversion  of  many  sinners 
under  his  own  labors. 

The  missionary  acknowledged  to  the  writer,  when  he 
revealed,  in  a  somewhat  confidential  manner,  the  story 
of  his  fright,  that  he  was  but  half  educated  when  he 
eame  to  Illinms. 

Both  these  men  had  their  appropriate  spheres  of  use- 
fulness,  to  which  they  were  fitted  by  nature,  habits,  edu- 
eation,  and  grace,  and  both,  many  years  since,  received 
the  plaudit,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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CHAPTEft  XII. 

THE   MART7B  FASAOHER. 

Thb  tows  of  God  weve  on  Mm.  Heaiing  a  voice  irkMh 
Boxe  else  oould  hear,  that  called  him  to  leave  home,  axd 
hiodred,  aad  eountiy,  and  seeixg  a  hand  whieh  none  else 
could  see,  that  beckoned  him  onward,  young  Richmond 
Molley  bade  adieu  to  all  the  endeannentB  of  a  happj 
kome,  and  entered  the  rough  and  toilsome  field  of  itiner* 
ant  Hfe.  Though  he  had  a  slender  and  delicate  frame, 
and  a  feeble  constitution,  he  did  not  stop  to  confer  with 
ittsh  and  blood,  but,  buckling  on  the  harness  as  a  fi&ithfal 
soldier,  he  went  forth,  at  the  command  of  his  Master,  t6 
glorious  war.  He  was  one  of  nature's  amiable  children ; 
such  a  one,  like  Summerfield  or  Cookman,  whom  all  must 
love.  To  know  them  is  to  love  them.  Innocent,  amiable, 
unsuspecting,  and  guileless,  their  nature  is  lost  in  the 
great  depths  of  humanity,  and  their  whole  life  is  one  of 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  human 
race.  They  live,  like  their  divine  Master,  for  others,  and 
not  for  themselves.  Name,  and  fame,  and  fortune,  are 
all  ignored  in  Christ,  and  they  are  a  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  self-consecration  to  God. 
Of  such,  a  cold,  covetous,  selfish,  mammon-loving  world 
is  not  worthy ;  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  they  die  early, 
but  that  God  should  allow  them  to  stay  here  as  long  as 
they  have  been  permitted  to  stay.  I  have  a  distinct  and 
vivid  recollection  of  the  fate  of  Nolley.  I  was  then  but 
young  myself  in  the  ministry,  and  had  passed  through 
gome  rough  and  trying  scenes  in  itinerant  life ;  but  in  all 
29 
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mj  experience  as  a  minister,  I  had  beard  of  nothing  like 
it.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  deep  and 
powerful.  His  deep  deyotion,  his  youth,  his  delicate  con* 
•titution,  the  circumstance  of  his  dying  alone  and  unat- 
tended in  the  wilderness,  was  like  a  wave  of  wormwood 
oyer  my  soul,  rolling  its  bitterness.  How  did  I  wish  that» 
instead  of  that  frail  form  being  exposed  to  the  fatigues  of 
that  fatal  journey,  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  as  one  reared 
amid  such  scenes  would  hare  been  likely  to  have  surviTed 
Qke  perilous  mission.  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  Th« 
history  of  this  young  preacher  is  short,  but  full  of  inci- 
dent. 

He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  though  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  exactly  known.  At  an  early  age  his  father  removed  to 
the  state  of  Georgia.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  life, 
except  that  he  possessed  those  remarkable  traits  of  charac* 
ter  which  were  so  fully  developed  in  after  life.  About  the 
year  1806  he  was  made  the  happy  subject  of  the  con- 
▼erting  grace  of  God,  and  \mited  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  It  was  not  long  after  his  conver- 
sion that  the  inward  monitions  of  the  Spirit  were  felt* 
urging  him  to  enter  his  Lord's  vineyard,  and  engage  in 
the  work  of  calling  sinners  to  repentance.  In  matters  of 
such  solemn  import,  the  Spirit  rarely  moves  upon  the 
heart  of  the  individual  in  advance  of  the  impressions  of 
the  Church ;  and  he  scarcely  begins  to  feel  it  his  duty  to 
exhort  sinners  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved 
from  their  sins,  before  he  is  invited  by  the  Church  to  ex- 
ercise his  gifts.  Some  run  before  they  are  called.  Of 
such  are  those  who  profess  to  be  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  Gk>spel,  but  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  can 
not  convince  the  Church  of  that  fact.  Generally  speak- 
ug,  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  the  voice  of  God,  and 
what  is  done  in  her  holy  councils  is  ratified  in  heaven.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  young  NoUey  had  a  vow  upon 
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him,  and  tliat  to  grace  was  added  gifts  whiok»  if  allowed 
to  be  properly  exercised,  would  soon  be  productive  of 
fruit  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 

One  year  after  his  conversion,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
traveling  connection,  and  sent  to  Edisto  eircuit,  in  Sowtii 
jCarolina.  So  rapidly  did  the  powers  of  this  yoathful  her- 
ald of  the  cross  develop  themselves,  that  his  next  appoint- 
ment, being  but  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  was  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  and  the  succeeding  year  to 
the  more  responsible  station  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  tbe 
capital  of  South  Carolina. 

A  city  life  not  proving  congenial  to  his  health,  and  the 
pastoral  labors  connected  therewith  being  more  than  his 
frail  constitution  could  bear,  the  next  year  we  find  him  on 
Washington  circuit,  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  In  1812»  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  bishop,  he  went  on  a 
mission  to  Tombecbee.  After  passing  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  embracing  many 
savage  nations,  during  which  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinda 
of  hardships,  such  as  swimming  deep  rivers  and  creeks, 
often  destitute  of  food,  sometimes  lost  in  the  depths  of  th« 
forest,  exposed  to  wild  beasts  or  savage  men,  and  lying 
out  with  nothing  but  the  earth  for  his  bed  and  the  dark 
vault  above  for  his  covering,  he  at  last  anived  at  the  placd 
of  his  destination. 

Here,  on  this  distant  and  toilsome  field,  he  spent  two 
years  in  laboring  most  indefatigably  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Thou- 
sands woidd  have  lived  and  died  in  this  frontier  region, 
without  having  heard  of  salvation,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
itinerant  system  of  a  Church  which  had  the  men  of  nerve 
to  carry  it  out.  And  while  the  '*  successors  of  the  apos** 
ties"  were  sitting  in  their  gas-lighted  saloons,  reclining 
on  their  rich  velvet-cushioned  Eiiaabethans,  disooursp^ 
pathetically  about  the  moral  wastes  of  the  west^^^ogds^ 
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deep  iraten,  witk  trearinets  and  l^intotes,  witli  €isiAig» 
and  ^vatduaga,  lie  joniiieyed  on.  The  pecuBaiiUea  of 
the  work  made  it  meeeasarj,  in  tke  «8tim«<ioii  of  ihe 
Wakop,  Uh  him  to  retam  to  the  eirouit  next  ^ear*  «ad> 
wtthovt  a  mvimur  or  a  aigk»  he  stakted  out  again  for  }a$ 
distaat  fieud. 

He  was  aeoompanied  by  a  fellow*niaaionajy  serosa  ikf 
Miaatasi}^  and  trough  a  vaat  swamp.  Tke  diffio«ltifla 
Ihey  had  to  encounter  were  almost  iseredible,  and,  ecwiing 
to  a  plaee  where  they  must  aeparate,  aftw  embracing  eaok 
other,  with  mntual  benedictions,  titey  parted. 

It  waa  in  the  littter  part  of  November,  and  it  waB  a 
isAi  o<^d,  rainy  day.  Arriving  at  night  at  the  house  o{ 
a  friendly  man,  where  he  staid  till  morning*  imparting  ihe 
eomf<Mrt8  of.  religion  to  ita  inmates,  he  departed  on  hia 
journey.  Across  his  p|i,th  there  lay  a  latge  awaaip  and 
deefi  ^^ka,  and  xifyt  a  siakgle  white  man  waa  to  be  found 
between  that  and  the  plaee  of  his  destination.  Alone  bs 
traveled  on  till  evening,  when  h»  found  himself  at.  an 
Indian  village.  Having  to  cross  a  creek  before  nighti 
and  aqpprehendiiig  from  the  rains  that  it  would  be  swoUen^ 
his  employed  an  Indian  to  go  with  him.  Wten  he  arrived 
on  its  banks,  he  found  it,  as  he  antiiMpated,  ^  full  and 
an§^  flood,  rushing  tumnltuoualy  along.  There  waa  no 
alternative  but  to  cross  br  femain  with  the  savages ;  so  h^ 
chose  tke  former,  and,  leaving  his  valise,  saddle-bags,  and 
a  pai!cel  of  books  with  the  Indian,  he  urged  his  horse  int» 
the  stream.  No  sooner  did  his  noble  charger  strike  the 
i^rious  current  than  he  was  beaten  down  the  flood.  The 
noble  animal  battled  oonrageooaly  witli  the  tide ;  but  be- 
inre  the  other  shore  waa  reached,  horse  and  rider  were 
filr  below  the  landing-place  of  the  ford,  and,  the  banks 
being  high  and  precipitour,  it  waa  impossible  for  the  horse 
to  gain  a  footheki  or  make  the  ascent  of  the  other  ahoro. 
In  tibe  s^irt^k  to  do  ao  tiie  rider  waa  thrown,  end>  graap* 
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ing  the  limb  of  a  tree  which  extended  over  the  stream,  he 
reached  the  shore.  The  horse  swam  back  to  the  side  of 
the  stream  from  whence  he  started. 

The  missionary  directed  the  Indian  to  keep  his  horse 
till  morning,  and  he  would  Walk  to  the  nearest  house* 
which  was  distant  about  two  miles.  He  traveled  through 
the  woods  about  one  mile,  wet,  cold,  and  weary.  Una- 
ble to  proceed  any  ftirther,  and  eonscious>  perhaps^  that 
fais  work  was  done,  and  he  had  at  last  fulfilled  the  efraud 
of  his  Master,  he  Ml  upon  his  knees*  iand  eommended  lub 
soul  to  Qt)d. 

There,  in  that  wild  wood  of  the  far  it^,  alone  with  his 
Master  and  the  ministenng  spiHts  that  encamp  al'ound  iht 
saints,  Richmond  KoUey,  the  young  missionary,  closed  his 
eyes  on  earth  to  open  them  in  heaven. 

When  he  "was  found  he  was  lying  eitt^iided  upon  th% 
wet  leaves,  his  left  hand  upon  his  breast  And  tls^e  otheir 
lying  by  his  side.  His  eyes  wete  closed,  and  the  gentle 
spirit  left  a  smile  Upon  his  pallid  6heek  ere  it  passed  awajr 
to  that  bright  and  beautiful  world,  where  the  willed  eease 
to  trouble  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

: — : — i-i- — •-  •■  i  ..fc 

^  1%d  indenttttloiis  made  by  Hs  knees  irere  left  <m  Uie  grovad  doM  11^ 
to  uarit  tbe  tpoi  wlMre  bi8  nuide  Ids  liii  {nrajw. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ITINXBAVT    LIFX     OONTINUXD. 

Tmi  8teubonyille  conference  of  1818  lasted  eight  days, 
and  was  a  most  interesting  season.  I  was  reappointed  to 
iihe  Ohio  district,  and,  after  conference,  started  with  my 
brethren  to  my  field  of  labor.  All  the  preachers  seemed 
disposed  to  do  and  suffer  the  will  of  God  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  growing  out  of  their  vocation. 

For  some  years  Bi«hop  M'Eendree  had  been  interested 
in  the  yarious  tribes  of  Indians,  and  was  anxious  to  have 
missions  estabUsbed  among  them.  A  work  of  grace  hay* 
ing  commenced  among  the  Wyandotte,  at  Upper  San* 
dusky,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  colored  exhorter — 
J.  Stewart — the  Bishop  made  an  engagement  with  my 
brother,  John  P.  Finley,  to  go  among  them  and  teach  the 
youth  to  read  and  write,  and  to  preach  to  the  adults* 
Brother  Montgomery  was  appointed  to  labor  among  the 
Indians  in  company  with  Stewart,  and  for  his  support  a 
collection  was  taken  tip  of  five  and  ten  dollars  from  the 
preachers.  At  this  conference  the  Bishop  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  go  there  and  labor  as  a  missionary.  I  remarked 
that  I  did  not  think  I  had  the  necessary  qualifications,  and 
that  there  were  others  who  would  do  yasUy  better.  I 
thought  I  had  not  sufficient  patience  to  teach  school. 
After  some  further  conyersation  on  the  subject  we  parted, 
but  not  without  a  strong  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Bishop,  that  at  some  ftitnre  day  it 
was  his  intention  to  send  me  to  that  work. 

We  had  a  fine  time  on  the  district  during  the  winter. 
The  area  of  ImmaauePs  kingdom  was  enlarged.    As  fiut 
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M  the  jpeopk  m^ved  i&to  the  conntiy  the  preaebera  vis* 
i«ed  them,  and  eoon  «b  thej  had  their  eabim  reared,  they 
<K)BMQeftoed  preaching  and  forming  societies.  The  camp 
tneetings  dutwig  the  latter  part  of  the  year  were  attMided 
with  success.  In  asany  places  the  norelty  of  sueh  scenes 
as  «re  {Absented  hy  worshiping  Had  in  die  grove  attracted 
the  attention  of  many,  and  ptidiiced  a  good  impression, 
bat  few  can  look  npon  a  camp  meeting  scene  and  not  he 
moved.  Such  a  scene  as  is  presented  by  an  encampment 
«ht  nigh^i  to  one  who  has  never  witnessed  any  thing  like  it 
hefore,  mast  be  impressive*  To  look  npon  the  long  rangea 
(»f  tents  Sttrrennding  a  large  area,  in  each  o<Mnier  of  which 
liright  fires  afe  lighted  op,  and  then  from  tent  and  tree 
4to  see  innumerable  lamps  hung  oal,  casting  their  lights 
among  the  branches  and  iikoninating  all  the  ground, 
would  remind  ^one  of  the  deseriptioite  given  of  an  oriental 
wedding  scene,  when,  at  midnight,  the  cry  is  heard,  **  Be- 
hold, the  bridegreem  oometh  1  GU>  ye  forth  to  meet  him.** 
Then  the  sound  idf  the  trumpet^  and  the  gathering  to»> 
gether  of  thousands,  who  pass  to  and  fro  with  lights  and 
torches,  ail  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  the  most  solemn 
tefiecttons.  And  when  ihe  holy  song  rises  from  a  thou* 
fumd  voices,- and  floats  out  upon  the  stillness  of  tibe  mghit 
yr,  fte  listener  must  feel  that  surely  such  a  place  is  hc^y 
gronndi  These  camp  meetings  wem  asasons  of  iqpeeiai 
mercy  to  thousands,  and  many  who  came  to  corse  i«^ 
Intuned  to  pray  fot  salvation  and  aeek  an  interest  in  the 
blessed  Baviot. 

The  conference  this  y^aa*  met  hi  CMneinnati,  August  7, 
1819.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  oar  Israel  were  with  us. 
These  holy  shepherds,  having  been  traveling  extensively 
in  the  intervals  of  conference,  passing  through  the  circuits^ 
tmd  stations,  and  dislaicte,  proclaaming  sslvation,  meeting 
trlasses,  attending  tove^feasta,  and  stimulating  the  yocmgelr 
1[>teachers  in  their  work,  kindled  a  flame  of  love  «o  Ch»d  in 
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erery  heart  The  itinerantB  eavgbt  the  holy  fire,  and 
tiiuSf  newly  baptixed  wiih  the  unction  from  above^  went 
oat  with  fresh  seal  into  the  vineyard  of  their  Lord. 
These  backwoods  bishops  traveled  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Hississipp],  on  Uie  farthest 
bounds  of  westem  population^  encountering  every  hard- 
ship ;  and  their  azmual  visits  were  looked  for  by  preacheis 
and  people,  saint  and  sinner,  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
pleasure. 

Nothing  occurred  at  this  conference  to  mar  the  peace 
and  harmony  which  prevailed  in  the  itinerant  ranks. 
Delegates  were  elected  to  the  General  conference  which 
was  to  be  held  in  the  following  May,  and,  the  business 
being  fini^ed,  each  preacher  started  to  his  field  of  labor. 

This  year  I  wsfl  appointed  to  the  Lebanon  district^ 
which  was  bounded  as  follows ;  namely,  on  the  south  by 
the  Ohio  river  and  on  the  north  by  the  lakes,  including  aU 
the  territory  in  Michigan.  My  district  included  the  Indian 
mission  at  Upper  Sandusky ;  and,  although  the  mission  is 
not  named  in  the  Minutes  of  that  year,  I  was  nevertheless 
chosen  as  superintendent  I  made  an  appointment  for  a 
quarterly  meeting  for  this  mission  at  Zanesfield,  on  the 
waters  of  Mad  river,  the  ISth  and  14th  of  November, 
fiee  Miethodist  Magazine,  1820,  page  35.  Here  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  oi  the  first  qu^urterly  meeting  ever 
held  among  the  Indians. 

I  commenced  my  work  by  attending  two  camp  meet- 
ings,  one  of  which  was  six  miles  west  of  Springfield. 
This  was  a  local  preachers'  eamp  meeting,  at  which  there 
were  present,  I  think,  about  twenty  local  preachers.  A3 
radicalism  had  begun  to  show  itself,  there  was  a  consider^ 
able  of  prejudice  against  the  traveling  preachers.  Brother 
John  Strange,  of  blessed  memory,  was  my  conductor ;  and 
he  remarked  to  me  <hi  the  way,  that  it  was  highly  probable 
we  wouM  meet  with  a  cool  reception,  ap  the  local  brethren 
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were  very  much  prejudiced  against  my  prodeeeasor. 
However,  we  journeyed  on,  and  arrived  at  the  camp- 
ground on  Friday  afternoon.  We  said  but  little  to  any 
one.  On  Saturday  afternoon  brother  Joseph  Tatman  was 
deputed  to  take  me  aside  and  examine  me  in  regard  to 
my  views  of  Church  government.  He  attended  to  his 
duty  in  a  very  Christian  manner,  and  I  presume  the  ex* 
positions  I  gave  him  of  Metiiodist  polity  were  satisfactory, 
as  I  was  waited  upon,  and  incited  to  preach  on  Sabbath 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  preaching  hour  arrived,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
preach  with  liberty.  The  Lord  attended  the  word,  and 
many  were  awakened  and  converted  to  Gk>d  before  the 
exercises  connected  with  that  hour  closed.  From  that 
iime  I  witnessed  nothing  but  the  kindest  feelii^  'toward 
ine. 

The  next  Saturday  and  Sabbath  the  eamp  meeting  com* 
menced  at  Mechanicsburg,  imd  this  was  a  time  of  the 
greatest  display  of  God's  power  in  the  awakening  and 
conversion  of  sinners.  After  this  I  commenced  my  round 
of  quarterly  meetings.  At  every  meeting  I  set  myself  to 
work  to  find  out  the  exact  state  of  religion  among  the  offi- 
ciary ;  and,  to  enable  me  more  fully  to  do  so,  I  took  a  list 
of  all  the  names,  and  went  into  a  regular  class  meeting 
examination.  This  was  a  novel  procedure,  but  it  was 
made  a  great  blessing  to  every  official  member,  and  before 
I  had  passed  around  my  district  twice,  it  was  all  on  fire. 
O,  what  blessed  times !  The  fire  was  soon  carried  out  by 
preachers,  exhorters,  leaders,  and  stewards,  and  by  spring 
the  whole  Church  throughout  the  vast  field  of  my  labor 
iras  in  a  blaze. 

In  the  month  of  April  I  left  for  General  conferenoe, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  in  company  with 
brother  John  Collins.  After  twelve  days  of  hard  riding, 
ire  reached  the  seat  of  the  confersnce,  which  oommenoed 
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he  Mosioa  ihe  fivsi  of  May.  As  confiereBce  prQ^^ressed,  i< 
WM  disooverabk  that  there  existed^  unhappily,  some  dis- 
cordant elements  in  the  body.  The  east  seemed  to  be 
arrayed  agaiast  slavery*  and  the  south  against  pewed 
ohurohes*  There  W9s  also  another  question  which  was  of 
a  sQHiewhai  exciting  character*  and  which  appeared  to 
carry  every  thi^g  before  it  I  alhide  tq  the  election  of 
presiddng  elders.  A  resolutioB  proposing  a  change  of  the 
Biseipline^  so  as  to  make  the  offica  of  presiding  elder  elect- 
ive»  was  offered  by  the  Rey.  Daniel  Ostrander,  and  the 
iesolutioia  was  discussed  with  great  seal  and  ability.  The 
conference  seemed  so  equally  divided,  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which  side  would  gain  the  victory.  The  bishops  and  pre- 
siding elders  were  mostly  committed  to  the  old  plan  of  ap- 
pointing prettding  elders ;  and  as  the  latter  usually  con- 
stituted the  delegation,  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  rule 
being  retain€Mi;  but  so  vigorously  did  the  friends  of  the 
new  moMure  ccmtend  for  a  change  which  they  deemed 
most  in  accordance  with  the  g«nius  of  American  Method- 
ism, that  it  was  confidently  hoped  they  would  succeed, 
Before  ooming  to  a  vote«  a  compromise  was  proposed  by 
4he  Rev.  Esekiel  Gooper>  of  the  Philadelphia  conference^ 
that  there  should  be  a  committee  of  nine  appointed  to 
consult  and  report  This  committee  reported,  that  in  the 
i^pointm^t  of  presiding  elders,  the  bishop  should  have 
the  power  to  nominate  two  or  three  men  for  each  district^ 
and  ike  conference  should  choose  from  among  these  the 
presiding  elder.  This  report  passed  by  a  large  majority* 
Eev.  Joshua  Soule*  who  had  been  elected  bishop  previous 
lo  this  action,  refused  to  be  ordained,  unless  the  confer- 
ence would  reverse  its  action.  The  reason  he  gave  was, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  action  of  the  conference  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  he  could  not}  administer  discipline  under 
it  Bishop  M'Kendree,  who  was  unwelli.  and  was  not  in 
eonferenoe  at  the  time  of  the  paaaafe  of.  the  report».caine 
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In  afterward  -m^  a  strong  reaumstraneo  agaiast  ii,  nA 
^oped  the  oonfere^oe  would  not  urge  its  operatioa  till  It 
liad  been  sent  round  to  all  the  conferences^  and  its  conati- 
tulionafity  decided.  After  debating  the  question  of  refer- 
ence for  two  or  three  daya,  it  -was,  finally,  by  a  vary  smali 
majority,  suspended  for  four  years. 

At  this  conference  the  rule  was  adopted  whidi  required 
teethodist  ehurehes  to  be  built  with  fMe  seats.  This  was 
a  quite  eicciting  topie.  When  die  question  was  raised 
whether  the  rule  should  be  advisory  or  mandatoiry,  it  was 
decided  that  it  shouM  only  be  regarded  as  advisory^  aad» 
hence,  such  a  caption  was  giveii  to  it  I  reodleet  dis*- 
tiiictly  hearing  die  Her.  D.  Osktwider  ^ay,  in  open  confer- 
ence, that  it  woiild  not  be  twenty  years  before,  under  that 
very  rule,  some  conference  would  restriet  the  siationiDg 
power.  And  X  have  lived  to  see  the  ^Iftlhnent  of  that 
prophecy,  in  the  action  of  the  Ohio  conference  of  1850  at 
Ohilicothe. 

The  General  conference  having  adjourned,  we  back- 
er oods  preachers  directed  our  eourse  homeward,  and  wend- 
ing our  way  over  the  mountains,  we  reached  once  more 
the  delightful  valleys  of  the  west. 

We  wound  up  our  year's  work  wK^  a  round  -of  eamp 
meetings.  Some  of  these  were  attended  "with  unusasi 
manifestations  of  Divine  power.  Of  such  were  Ri(ttle- 
snake.  Honey  creek,  and  Union  camp  meetings.  •  At  the 
latter  we  had  the  services  c^  our  beloved  superintendents, 
M'Eendree  and  Roberts.  The  gathering  of  the  people 
was  immense.  They  came  together  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  display,  such  as 
might  be  called  a  religious  picnic,  where  families  vie  with 
each  other  in  showing  off  to  the  best  advantage,  blit  to 
worship  God  exclusively,  without  any  regard  to  ''visits, 
modes,  and  forms."  And  such  realized  the  desire  of 
their  hearts.  The  work  commenced  at  once,  and  continued 
30 
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the  conservators  of  tlie  peace,  and  tiiiey  learned  often,  hj 
sad  experience,  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  was  hard* 

I  was  solicited  this  year  to  send  a  minister  to  Detroit. 
After  some  considerable  difficulty,  I  obtained  Rev.  P.  B. 
Morey,  and  sent  him,  with  instructions  to  gather  up  the 
scattered  members,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  circuit* 
Brother  Hecock,  from  Upper  Canada,  had  been  laboring 
two  years  in  the  shore  settlements,  am<mg  the  destitute 
population.  Brother  Morey  returned,  and  brought  with 
Um  a  plan  of  his  circuit;  but  haying  contracted  the  fever 
and  ague,  he  was  unwilling  to  go  back. 

The  conference  this  year  was  held  in  Chilioothe,  and  we 
were  favored  with  the  presence  of  ail  our  bishops,  M'Ken« 
dree,  Roberts,  and  Qeorge.  The  session  was  character* 
ised  with  great  harmony,  and  the  conference  business  was 
transacted  with  great  dispatch.  The  increase  in  the  mem« 
bership  in  the  Ohio  conference  this  year,  was  five  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

At  this  conference  I  was  returned  to  the  Lebanon  dis* 
trict,  and  my  range  was  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  lakes^ 
including  Detroit  and  the  new  settlements  on  the  penin* 
aula,  besides  the  Wyandott  mission.  The  Rev.  John  P. 
Kent  was  sent  to  Detroit  circuit,  which  extended  from  tho 
liaumee  Rapids  to  Lake  8t.  Clain 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  I  left  the  white  setUementf 
to  attend  my  first  quaiterly  meeting  at  the  Maumee  Bap- 
ids.  There  was  not  a  single  habitation  of  a  white  man 
from  the  old  Indian  boundary  on  the  Scioto  till  we  reached 
the  Rapids.  In  this  route  there  were  three  Indian  settle- 
ments — Upper  Sandusky,  Big  Spring,  and  TawawatowUp 
on  a  branch  of  the  Carrion  river.  Through  this  wilder- 
ness I  urged  my  way.  I  had  a  dismal  journey  througli 
the  Black  Swamp.  Two  nights  I  lay  out  in  the  woods, 
during  all  which  time  I  did  not  see  the  face  of  a  humm 
feeing.     By  the  help  of  Qod  I  at  length  readied  mf 
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ai^ointmenl.  How  changed  the  covn^  and  iohabitaiits 
sinee  I  passed  through  in  l&OO  with  the  drove  of  cattle  I 
From  a  wtld»  desolate  re|pM>n»  where  savages  roamed,  now 
could  be  seen  fruitful  farms>  where  could  be  found  peace- 
ful Christian  families^  in  whose  houses  were  erected  altars 
to  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Z  was  hiuled,  by  preacher  and 
people,  with  gladness^  aa  one  that  bringeth  glad  Udings 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I  had  tlie  honor  of  being  ths 
first  presiding  elder  that  set  his  foot  on  the  Miami  of  the 
lakes,  and  had  tlw  privilege  of  holdh^  the  first  quarterly 
meeting,  love-feast,  or  saeramental  meeting  ever  held  ia 
this  now  denselj-populated  country.  Our  meeting  com- 
meneed  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  iew  who 
eame  together*— and  there  were  some  who  had  come  the 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles— sat  together  in  heavenly 
places  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  banner  of  Divine 
love  was  spread  over  us.  Our  meeting  commenced  on 
Friday  night  and  conttniued  till  Tuesday  moming.  BeY" 
oral  professed  r^igion  and  joined  thd  Churoh.  The  breth- 
ren were  much  refreshed  and  buiU  up  in  holy  faith. 
Af^ber  vidttng  many  of  the  lettlements,  I  returned  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Big  Spring,  where  I  held  a  mieeting 
With  the  Wyandotts.  Here  the  subject  of  a  mission 
school  was  taken  under  coasiderattoii  by  the  principal 
men  of  ihe  nation;  and  they  had  been  encouraged  to 
ihi&k  they  might  have  two*---one  at  Upper  Sandusky  and 
the  other  at  this  place*  I  showed  than  the  impractioa* 
tility  of  organising  two  aohools,  in  consequence  of  the 
es^pense  attending  them,  and  that  ihey  must  send  their 
children  all  to  one  place.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting;  but  bo  kind  of  Church  organisation. 
All  were  permitted  to  jcxn  in  the  exercises  who  felt  dis- 
posed. The  religicm  of  the  natives  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
ef  iialaonal  reiigicm.  There  being  no  Church  organiaa- 
4en  aad  no  rules  of  discipline,  none  were  called  to  a^ 
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ftccoimt  for  disorderly  conduct  It  was  perfectly  obTioos 
io  me,  in  this  state  of  things,  that  we  would  be  Huahle, 
as  a  Church*  to  accomplish  much  of  any  consequence  un* 
less  we  could  organise  the  Indians  into  a  Church  and  ad* 
minister  all  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  all  the  rules  of 
Discipline. 

During  the  winter  the  work  progressed  most  gloriously 
on  the  district,  and  muUitudes  were  converted  to  Gk>d« 
In  the  spring  I  started  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  more 
tiioroughly  my  Detroit  charge.  The  trip  was  a  very  ad* 
renturous  one.  When  I  Arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky  the 
summer  frediet  was  at  its  highest.  I  traveled  alone  to 
tiie  Muscalange  creek,  and  the  water  covered  the  entiro 
valley  from  hill  to  hill.  Unable  to  proceed  any  forther»  I 
went  back  to  the  town  at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  hired  a 
Frenchman  to  pilot  me  through  to  the  rapids  of  the  Mau* 
mee.  When  he  came  to  the  creek  he  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  get  through ;  so  we  returned,  and  I  directed 
my  course  up  the  river  to  Fort  Ball.  Leaving  my  horse 
with  a  friend,  I  hirod  two  yoimg  Indians  to  take  me  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  a  bark  canoe,  so  that  I  might  at 
this  point  get  on  board  the  steamer  Walk-in«the- Water  on 
Friday  morning. 

Setting  sail  in  our  frail  canoe,  we  darted  down  the 
rapid  river,  and,  when  we  came  to  the  Sandusky  Falls; 
we  sped  over  them  like  a  bird.  Ifight  overtaking  us  be* 
fore  we  reached  &e  mouth  of  the  river,  we  concluded  to 
tarry  all  night  with  an  old  Frenchman  by  the  name  of 
Posdle,  wlio  occupied  a  miseraUe  shanty  on  the  bank, 
and  lived  principiftUy  on  muskrats. '  The  place  was  dread* 
fully  infested  with  fleas  and  musketoes.  'My  comrades 
joined  in  partaking  of  our  host's  hospitalities;  but  I  was 
not  sufficiently  hunger-bitten  to  eat  muskrats.  To  pro* 
tect  myself  from  the  foes  which  swarmed  around  me  I  sat 
all  night  on  a  boar.  When  daylight  came  we  pndied  off 
SO* 
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mar  oanoe  uid  paddled  on.  As  ire  reached  the  bay  «c 
fbmd  the  wind  blowmg  fresh  from  land  and  the  waves 
rolling  too  high  for  our  little  bark«  The  bay  was  five 
miles  wide,  and,  notwithstanding  the  boisterous  weather, 
the  Indians  were  for  going  directly  across.  To  this  I 
objected ;  and  we  finally  agreed  to  take  the  east  ade  and 
eoast  around.  Sereral  times  oor  canoe  filled  with  water, 
and  we  had  to  run  ashore,  poll  it  out,  and  turn  k  oTer-^ 
^en  relaunching,  put  to  sea  again.  A  more  serioua  dt»> 
aster  befeil  us  when  we  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
ihe  shore  at  Goat  Idiand^  A  sudden  squall  upset  osr 
barfc,  plunging  us  all  in  the  deep.  Being  unable  to  righl 
up  our  vessel  without  sometlung  more  substantial  than 
water  on  which  to  rest  our  lererage,  we  swam  with  our 
boat  to  the  shore*  Here  we  took  our  canoe  cm  our 
shoulders,  and  carrying  it  about  a  mile,  we  launched 
again  and  re-embarked.  We  paddled  on,  battling  with  the 
Waves,  and  finally  amyed  within  four  miles  of  Portland. 
Tidcing  my  saddle-bags  on  my  shoulder,  I  walked  to  towii^ 
ahnost  exhausted  for  the  want  of  something  to  eat.  Here 
I  stopped  at  a  tavern,  and,  ordering  a  room  with  a  fire,  I 
emptied  my  saddle-bags,  and,  spreading  their  contents, 
with  my  clothes,  before  it,  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  the 
sun  arose  next  morning.  Getting  up,  I  found  all  my 
things  tolerably  well  dried,  except  my  books,  and,  after 
taking  my  breakfast,  I  got  on  board  the  boat,  and  arrived 
at  Detroit  on  Saturday  morning,  where  I  put  up  with  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dean.  At  this  place  I  received 
a  letter  from  brodiMr  Kent,  informing  me  of  his  sickness 
at  the  Bapids,  and  his  inalHfity  to  be  with  me.  In  that 
letter  he  informed  me  that  he  had  given  out  appointments 
for  me  every  day  during  the  week,  except  Saturday  and 
Monday.  Thus  you  see,  dear  reader,  I  had  work  enough. 
The  weather  was  excessively  hot;  but,  notwithstandhig, 
we  eoaunenced  our  meetings.     Having  no  chureh,  we 
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worshiped  in  the  old  cotincil-hoiuie,  and  ihe  Lord  mm 
with  us  of  ft  truth.  GoTemor  Cass,  my  old  fnend,  treated 
me  with  great  respeet  sad  hospitalitj,  and  ako  his  esli* 
aable  lady.  ladeed,  God  seemed  to  giTe  me  favor  in  the 
«yes  of  all  the  pecq[>le»  The  soldiers  who  were  stationed 
bere  treated  me  with  mueh  respect,  and  many  of  them 
were  awakened  under  preaehing.  Of  all  plaees  in  the 
world,  a  military  station  is  the  most  uniayorable  to  relig^ 
ion ;  and  hence  there  was  but  Sttle  fruit  manifested.  8ev* 
eral  came  forward  lor  prayers  and  were  converted  to  God. 
Had  not  appointments  been  given  out  for  me,  the  meeting 
eouM  have  been  kept  up  all  the  week  to  great  advantage. 
Brother  Abbott  furnished  me  a  horse,  and  I  started  on 
Tuesday  to  fill  the  appointments  which  had  been  made. 
That  day  I  preached  twice,  and  swam  the  river  Buse 
three  times,  t  then  went  to  two  or  three  plaees  out  north 
and  preached  as  far  as  Ptrntiac.  Betuming  to  Detroit,  I 
spent  another  Sabbath  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  my- 
self and  many  others.  My  soul  was  much  united  to  the 
dear  people;  for  they  seemed  to  be  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  On  Monday  I  left  for  Upper  Sandusky. 
When  I  arrived  at  Portland  there  was  no  conveyance  fwr 
me  to  Lower  Sandusky.  After  considerable  search  I 
found  an  Indian,  whose  horse  I  hired.  The  {>lan  was  for 
me  to  ride  and  the  Indian  to  walk  or  run,*  as  the  case 
might  be.  Accordingly  we  started.  The  Indian  would 
run  on  ahead  in  a  long  trot,  and  then,  stopping,  he  would 
•ay,  **Good  horse;  how  much  you  give  for  him?**  I 
would  tell  him  I  did  not  want  to  buy.  He  would  then 
run  on  again  a  mile  or  two,  and,  stopping,  would  ask  the 
same  question.  This  he  continued  till,  becoming  tired  of 
his  questions,  I  told  him  I  had  no  money.  **  You  lie,'* 
said  he,  pointing  to  my  saddle*bags.  Then  said  he^ 
<*How  much  you  give?"  I  said,  "May  be  ten  dollars.** 
Beeoming  inoensed  at  this,  he  ezolaimed,  "Ton  rascal  I 
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jovL  KAintuck!  70a  rascal!  yoa  cheat  I&diaa!"  ShcfrUj 
after  this  we  came  within  hearing  of  sereral  camps  of 
Indiaas.  As  we  adranced  we  found  them  in  a  dmnken 
vpiee,  singing,  dancing,  and  hallooing  as  if  all  bedlam 
had  broke  loose.  He  asked  me  to  torn  in  here  and  get 
some  "lum."  "No,"  said  I,  "yon  come  on-"  "No; 
me  go,  and  quick  come."  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  cut 
a  stout  hickory  stick  and  put  the  Indian  pony  to  his  best. 
Soon  I  heard  the  Indian  yelling  behind  me ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  overtake  me  till  I  reached  Lower  Sandusky. 
When  he  came  up  he  commenced  abusing  me  and  charge 
ing  me  with  a  disposition  to  run  off  with  his  horse.  I 
told  him  he  must  stop  his  abuse,  as  I  would  have  no 
more  of  it  "  Did  I  not  give  one  dollar  for  the  use  of 
your  horse?"  "  Yes."  "Well,"  said  I,  "here  is  a  half 
dollar  besides,  to  get  your  dinner  with."  At  this  he 
turned  his  tune,  and  said,  "You  good  man;  you  no  Kain^ 
tuck ;  you  my  friend  I" 

From  this  place  I  got  a  conveyance  to  Fort  Ball,  where 
I  found  my  horse,  and  traveled  on  to  the  Reservation, 
where  I  met  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  and  women  of 
the  Wyandott  nation.  I  drew  up  a  petition  for  them  to 
send  to  conference,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Lebanon. 
Tide  Histoi^  of  the  Wyandott  Mission^ 

This  year  brother  Morey  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
traveling  connection,  and  appointed  to  Detroit  circuit, 
where  he  promised  great  usefulness  to  the  Chi;ux$h ;  but  it 
pleased  Him  who  holds  the  stars  in  his  right  hand,  to  call 
him. from  labor  to  reward.  The  Minutes  of  this  year  ahow 
an  increase  in  the  conference  of  one  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  three.  This  was  one  of  the  best  years  of  my  itiner- 
ant life.  A  petition  was  sent  this  year  to  the  bishops  for 
mo  to  be  stationed  at  Detroit.  This  petition  was  signed 
by  Otjtv,  Cass,  the  Messrs.  Hunts,  and  principal  oiiisens. 
In  the  petition  they  pledged  themselves  to  pay  all  the 
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expenses^  and  supporfe  me,  besides  building  n  oburah.  li 
was  conEdeatlj  belieyed  by  tbem,  that  their  prayer  would 
be  beard ;  but  Bishop  M'Kendree  thought  the  Indifui  mis* 
fiion  of  more  consequence  than  Detroit,  or  any  other  place 
that  might  want  me.  Bishop  Roberts  was  in  favor  of 
sending  me  to  Detroit,  and  the  nuitter  continued  in  srus* 
pense  till  late  in  the  conferenoe.  My  own  judgment  and 
feelbgs  led  me  to  Detroit^  because  I  belieyed  that  at  that 
time  all  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  place  would  have 
joined  the  Churqh.  But  the  senior  bishop  prevailed,  and 
I  was  sent  among  the  Indians.  With  regard  to  my.jnoV'^ 
ing  to  Sandusky,  and  my  labors  comieoted  with  the  Wyan* 
dott  IndianSj  I  need  only  say,  that  the  reader  can  refer  to 
the  work  on  the  Wyandott  mission^  and  to  the  Magazines 
of  '22,  '23,  '24,  etc.  These,  however,  give  but  a  brief 
history  of  my  labors  and  tnaXs*  Much  is  unwritten,  bui 
I  hope  to  furnish  some  things  in  this  biography  which  are 
worthy  of  reuemteanoe^  and  full  oi  incident.  In  the 
/Bifth  volupie  of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  yon  will  find  a 
letter  to  Bev.  J.  8oule»  which  will  give  some  account  of  my 
removal. 

There  being  no  missionary  funds  at  that  day  to  fumisi 
;an  outfit  to  the  missionary,  I  left  home  in  Warren  county 
the  e%hth  of  October,  with  two  wagon-loadb  of  household 
goods,  farming  utensils,  and  «ther  needfbl  apparatus  for 
the  commeocemeat  of  my  work.  After  eight  days^  hard 
traveling,  w^  arrived  at  ti&e  Indian  nation,  and  took  shel- 
ter in  a  cabin  aewly  raised,  without  chinking  or  daubing, 
destitute  of  either  chimney,  window,  or  door.  Here  my 
iamily  had  to  live  till  I  could  build  one.  There  were  six  in 
the  mission  faaily<<--4nvo  young  women,  two  young  men  I 
iuul  hired,  and  myself  and  wife.  I  went  to  work  to  build 
a  cabin  for  the  winlier.  The  first  week  three  of  my  hired 
battds  left  me.  An|ther  calamity  happened.  While  we 
vere  cvtting  down  a  tree  for  a  house-log^  a  limb  struck 
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brother  George  Biley  on  the  head,  and  I  thought  him 
dead  for  some  time.  Placing  him  on  the  wagon,  I  drove 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  then  bled  him  before  he  re- 
.vired.  All  alone  I  worked  every  day,  from  daylight  tiB 
dark,  till  my  hands  were  so  sorely  blistered  I  could  not 
sleep  at  night.  The  marks  of  my  fingers  were  left  on  the 
timbers  and  logs  from  the  blood  which  flowed  all  day.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  brother  Riley  was  able  to  help  me. 
On  Sabbaths  I  preached  at  the  council-house,  and  held 
class  meetings  with  all  who  would  stay.  On  the  fourth 
of  November  we  moved  into  our  winter  cabin,  without 
window  or  door,  but  we  hung  a  blanket  up  for  a  shelter. 
Soon  as  we  "took  possession  of  our  new  home,  a  widow, 
who  had  no  means  of  sust^uning  her  Indian  children,  pre- 
sented us  with  four.  We  could  not  refuse  to  take  these 
poor  children  of  the  forest,  thus  thrown  by  Providence 
upon  us. 

Sister  Harriet  Stubbs,  of  blessed  mem&rj,  volunteered 
to  leave  as  peaceful  and  happy  a  home  as  could  be  found 
in  the  state,  with  every  thing  to  make  her  happy,  and  be- 
come the  matron  and  instructor  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
outcasts,  trodden  under  foot  by  vicious  white  men.  She 
was  a  sister-in-law  of  the  Hon.  Judge  M'Lean,  c^  Ohio; 
and  although  reared  in  the  tenderest  manner,  yet  she  for- 
sook all  the  advantages  and  blessings  her  station  in  life 
secured,  and  espousing  the  cause  <^  Qod's  poor,  fled  to 
the  relief  of  sufifering  humanity.  She  possessed  more 
courage  and  fortitude  than  any  one  of  her  age  and  sex^ 
that  I  have  been  acquainted  with.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  till  she,  the  intrepid  female  missionary,  was  the  idol 
of  the  whole  nation.  They  looked  upon  her  as  an  angel- 
messenger,  sent  from  the  spirit-land  to  teach  them  the 
way  to  heaven.  They  called  her  the  pretty  red-bird,  and 
were  only  happy  in  the  light  of  h^  smiles.  This  most 
amiable  young  lady  took  chaige  of  the  Indian  girls,  and 
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began  to  tea«h  tibem  their  letted,  and  inAtte  into  them  her 
own  sweet  and  happy  spirit. 

As  spring  came,  some  of  the  giris  were  so  far  advanced 
AS  to  read  and  speak  English  tderably  well.  No  sigU 
.was  more  eakulated  to  a&ct  the  heart  than  to  see  that 
young,  lovely,  and  accomplished  girl  surrounded  by  In* 
dian  maidens,  gasing  into  her  deep-blue  tyeu,  and  read* 
ing  the  love  that  glowed  there  for  them,  and  hanging  with 
breathless  attention  upon  her  lips,  as  she  endeavored  to 
enltivate  the  powers  of  these  children  of  the  forest,  and 
lead  them  up  to  the  oivOiaation  of  Christianity. 

We  spent  the  winter  in  making  preparations  for  building 
a  house  for  the  family  and  the  school.  AU  this  we  did 
ourselves.  We  did  not  make  the  Indians  our  hewers  oi 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  So  constantly  was  I  en* 
gaged,  that  I  did  not  eat  a  single  meal  of  victuals  by  the 
light  of  ike  sun,  except  on  Sabbath,  during  the  whole 
winter.  We  fir^t  cat  oar  logs,  then  hauled  them  to  thu 
saw-mill,  where  we  staid  day  and  night  and  sawed  ou* 
lumber.  Brother  Biley  sawed  all  day,  and  I  hauled  ther 
lumber  home  on  a  wagon  with  two  yoke  of  oxen;  and,  after 
returning,  we  sat  up  and  sawed  alternately  all  night  So 
we  continued  till  we  had  all  the  lumber  we  wanted  to 
build  a  house  twenty*foar  by  forty-five  feet,  and  two  sto* 
ries  high. 

In  the  spring  I  hired  the  splitting  and  putting  up  of 
ten  thousand  rails,  and  also  hired  two  hands  to  put  in 
onr  spring  crop.  Oar  school,  in  the  mean  time,  increased 
io  thirteen  children ;  but,  as  yet,  we  had  no  school-house. 
Our  beloved  sister  had  a  booth  made  in  the  yaid,  where 
Ae  taught  her  little  flock  daily.  While  we  were  doing  all 
we  could  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  large  school  by  which 
to.  instruct  the  nation,  we  also  labored  to  bring  them  to 
Cbd.  It  required  great  wisdom  to  manage  affairs  so  as 
not  to  prejodiee  the  Indians.    All  the  savage  part  of  the 
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faith,  and  every  e£fort  was  made  to  get  iboge  who  had 
ttiade  a  prbfeMion  of  religion  to  go  back  to  heatheniBm. 
In  addition  to  thn,  whisky-sellers  were  inereasiDg  to  an 
alormtng  extent,  and  I  aaw  it  was  neoessaoy  to  bnve  A 
more  thoroughly-organiEcd  state  of  society  to  resist  thes^ 
encroachments.  So  I  2>esolTed,  in  direct  oppositioa  fee 
some  of  ibe  friends  of  the  mission,  to  fonn  a  society  oo 
Methodist  principies.  I  aceoiHlingly  drew  np  a  few  arli- 
eke  in  reference  to  attending  meetmg;  family  and  ipriva^ 
prayer,  the  dbserranoe  4»f  the  Sabbath^  snd  total  absti« 
nence  from  all  intozieating  Ucpsors.  These  things  I  ex- 
plained eo  fully  that  they  were  perfectly  mideratood ;  and 
then  I  made  an  effort  to  form  a  class,  which  resulted  only 
in  bringing  out  seven  who  were  willing  to  Jive  by  mle. 
The  temperance  nile  made  a  great  stir  among  the  whtricy<» 
traders,  and  they  tried  to  convinoe  the  Indians  that  in 
thus  putting  their  names  on  paper^  they  had  signed  away 
ibeir  Indian  liberty,  and  had  become  the  i^ves  of  tiie 
white  man.  The  tines,  howemn*,  were  drawn,  and  the 
national  religion,  which  allowed  a  man  to  be  drunk  one 
day  and  very  religioiM  the  next,  was  entirely  broken  up. 
The  head  chief  and  his  secretary  of  war,  Warpole,  com* 
menoed  holding  meelings  every  Sabbath,  for  <^  purpose 
of  worshiping  their  Indian  god.  Their  ceremonies  con- 
sisted in  dancing,  feaadng,  drinking,  and  tiieir  chief^priest 
was  called  upon  to  preach  or  rehearse  the  traditi<His  of 
their  Indian  god,  and  the  mighty  works  anu  wonderfol 
words  of  their  ancient  warriors  in  the  day  of  battle*  This 
at  first  drew  many  to  worship  with  them.  The  next  Sab- 
bath I  expounded  my  rules,  i^iowed-  the  ben^cial  effects 
^y  must  produce  if  faithfiilly  kept,  and  then  opened  the 
doors  of  Ihe  Ohurch.  That  day  ten  more  joined-*4ill  ot 
tiiem  of  the  most  influential  <^  the  nation.  Four  of  them 
were  prine^l  chiefii^  Between-tibe*Log8,.Moaottioae,^  Hicks, 
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md  Peacock.  This  aeparatidn  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
Ghristian  part  j,  and  caused  many  to  inrestigate  religion. 
The  old  faith  was  shaken.  At  one  time  I  was  sent  for  in 
the  afternoon  to  go  in  haste  to  Between-the-Logs.  When 
I  arrived  I  found  the  parties  had  met  to  investigate  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  After  a  few  Indian  ceremonies, 
sfuch  as  eating  homtnj  and  smoking,  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Bloody-Eyes,  a  notorioas  old  drunkard.  It 
lasted  all  night  and  till  nine  o'clock  the  nei^  morning, 
when  the  council  hnke.  It  would  take  a  small  volune 
to  communicate  the  transactions  of  Ibat  night.  The 
speeches  of  some  of  these  sons  of  the  forest  were  truly 
-wonderfuL  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  my  adversaries, 
particularly  the  old  chief,  confessed  themselves  headea 
ia  every  prqMmtkm. 

31 
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CHAPTEH  XII. 

OBSAT  BVYIYAX.  I»  TH«  WK8T. 

In  tlie  spi^g  of  1900  o&e  of  tho  i&oiBt  astoniahing  and 
•|i0W0fM  iteTivalfl  oootttred  that  has  «tBr  been  known  in 
4lMire84§rB  country.  Thk  Iraa  ateo  the  mo6t  eztenaite 
MTival  that  peihapB  erer  im  witneMed  in  this  ooimtiy. 
St  *^aB  marked  bj  some  peevliarlties  Hrhleh  had  itofi  bech 
known  to  eha^^acteriae  anj  reyival  in  former  times.  The 
nearest  approximation  to  H,  of  whieh  I  can  form  any  con- 
ception, was  the  revival  on  the  day  of  penteooat,  when 
thousands  were  awakened  aid  converted  to  God  under  the 
most  exciting  circumstances. 

The  commencement  of  the  revival  is  traceable  to  the 
joint  labors  of  two  brothers  in  Cumberland  county,  Ken- 
tucky, one  of  whom  was  a  Presbyterian  and  the  other  a 
Methodist  preacher.  They  commenced  laboring  together, 
every  Sabbath  preaching,  exhorting,  and  praying  alter- 
nately. This  imion  was  regarded  as  quite  singular,  and 
excited  the  curiosity  of  vast  multitudes,  who  came  to  the 
places  of  meeting  to  hear  two  men  preach  who  held  views 
in  theology  supposed  to  be  entirely  antagonistic.  Nothing 
was  discoverable  in  their  preaching  of  a  doctrinal  charac- 
ter, except  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  and  ruin 
by  sin,  and  his  recovery  therefrom  by  faith  in  Christ.  All 
were  exhorted  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved 
from  their  sins.  The  word  which  they  preached  was 
attended  with  the  power  of  Gk>d  to  the  hearts  of  listening 
thousands.  The  multitudes  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  hear  them,  became  so  vast  that  no  church 
would  hold  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
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fields  and  woods.  S?ery  Tehkle  was  put  in  xisqiiiaitiMii 
carriages,  wagons,  carts  and  deds.  Many  o«Die  go  horsfri 
baek,  and  kigtr  crowds  still  came  on  foot. 

As  the  ezQUcment  inoreascMl*  and  the  work  of  conTic* 
tien  and  conversion  eontmnedy  ^eYioral  brought  tents* 
which  Aey  pitched  mu  the  groundi  and  remained  day  and 
night  for  numy  days*  The  reader  will  here  find  the  ongii^ 
9f  oamp  meethiga. 

In  the  spiing  of  1901  Bishop  K'Kendree  was  afipointed 
pnesidiag  elder  of  the  EentuclKy  district;  and  beigg  thu# 
hroBght  In  coHitacb  with  this  wonderful  work,  he.  was  prs-^ 
paved  to  foitn  a  oerreet  judgno^t  of  its  charact^*  That 
there  were  eztravagances  that  constituted  no  part  of  relig* 
ion,  he  was  prepared  to  adittii»  hut  that  it  was  all  a  wild^ 
flmatieal  deinsidn»  hm  was  yevy  far  from  e<niceding.  Nay, 
he  believed  that  it  was  ihe  yrdrk  of  God's  %i|it  on  tha 
hearts  of  the  peepls,  and  Ihnt  thousunds  were  genuinely 
converted  t«  Qod. 

These  meetings  began  in  feUcfw  <me  another  in  quick 
liucces^^  and  ttmuuisbeis  Ifhicb  attQnded  were  almost 
incredible*  While  the  moetlnga  lasted*  crowds  were  to  b^ 
seen  in  ill  directions,  pasiHfeig  nndir^msing  the  roads  and 
paths,  while  the  wcbda  sednied  to  }fe  aKTC  with  people. 
Whok  seltleBMnts  ajqifeaied  to  h$  vilc«t^»  and  only  here 
and  thelw  could  be  found  h  house  h^ii^g  an  inhabitant. 
JLli  ages^  sekoi^  aiki  ocBditiDns^  ptIMseiA  their  way  to  the 
eamp  meeting.  At  these  m^etini^  the  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  united.  They  wevc  held  at  diff^rf  nt  pbccs, 
€Hi  (he  ft9d  of  Mayv  180U  W9  w«M  held  lit  Qabin  crcefc; 
the  next  was  held  at  donnofd^  in  one  of  my  fadi^'s  ohl 
congregations;  the  next  was  at  Pcniit  Plcftsant»  and  the 
snoceedkg  one  at  Indian  creek,  in  Harrison  county.  M 
these  meetings  lliovMnds  Ml  nndet*  the  power  of  God,  and 
cried  for  mercy.  The  seciies  which  sItcceasiTely  o^mipod 
a&  these  meetfa^  we«c  «wM^  lyddimo,  mid  a  gcncfiil 
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ierror  seemed  to  hscte  peiTMled  tlie  minds  of  aU  peopb 
irUbifi  tlie  reach  of  their  inftuenees. 

The  great  general  camp  meeting  was  held  at  Cane  Bidge 
meettng-hoose.  This  house  was  huilt  for  my  father,  and 
here  was  my  old  home.  I  have  elsewhere  described  this 
meeting,  or,  rather,  attempted  to  do  so.  Langaage  is 
utterly  impvissant  to  conveys  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  tibe  scene.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  tossed  to  and  fix>,  like  the  Inmiiltiums 
wares  of  the  sea  in  a  st^mn,  or  swept  down  like  the  trees 
6f  the  forest  under  the  blast  of  the  wild  tornado,  was  a 
sight  which  mine  own  eyes  witnessed,  bat  which  neither 
my  pen  nor  tongue  can  deseiibe. 

'  During  the  religious  exercises  witbm  the  enoampm^iti 
aU  manner  of  wickedness  was  going  on  without.  So  deep 
and  awful  is  man's  depravity,  that  he  will  sport  while  the 
▼ery  fires  of  perdition  aie  kindling  aroond  him.  Mem, 
furious  with  the  effects  of  the  maddening  bowl^  would 
outrage  all  decency  by  thm  cottduet;  and  some,  mounted 
on  horses,  would  ride  at  j^  speed  among  the  people.  I 
saw  one,  who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  and  champion  of  tha 
party,  on  a  lai^,  white  horse,  tide  furiously  into  the  pray* 
ing  circle,  tittering  the  most  horrid  knprecations.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  smitten  by  lightnbg,  he  fell  from  his  horse. 
At  this  a  shout  went  up  ftcm  the  religions  muhitude,  as  if 
Lucifer  himself  had  Man*  I  trembled,  f<»  I  feared  Qod 
had  killed  the  bold  and  daring  blasphemer.  He  exhibited 
no  signs  whatever  of  life;  his  limfaa  were  rigid,  his  wrists 
pulseless,  and  his  breath  gone.  Several  of  his  eonradea 
came  to  see  him,  but  diey  did  not  gaie  long  till  the  powef 
of  God  came  upon  them,  and  they  feU  like  men  slain  in 
battle.  I  was  much  alarmed,  but  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  the  issue.  I  watched  him  dosely,  while  for  thirty 
hours  he  lay,  to  all  human  appearance,  dead.  During 
Jiis  tone  the  people  ke^  uj>  singing  snd  pnqring*    At  last 
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iRreidiHttlwl  signs  of  laiSy  \mt  tiiey  vere  feftiM  qwilDs* 
«rhieh  seeiiMd  «8  if  ke  were  in  a  conTiilsive  fit,  attoadcd 
by  frightliil  gnmoB,  as  if  fa6  weie  passing  tiiroiigli  ih« 
inteiiiBest  agony.  It  was  aoi  long,  however,  till  hit  eon*^ 
Viiisi«as  ceased,  and  springing  to  hia  feat,  hia  gfoam  vwn 
eonTerted;  into  load  and  joyooB  ahonta  of  prwae.  Tina 
parity  fiaiid'<KEB  aeoiirl  ithkik  oveinpreBd  his  fealwres,  gavB 
mjr  to  a  happy  smile^  whieh  lighted  up  his  oountenanof  • 
'  A  ceitam  Dr.  P.,  aeoeinpaiiied  hy  a  lady  from  Lazing-* 
lOB,  waa  induced,  oat  of  mere  onrioaity,  to  attend  tto 
iQMling^  As  they  had  heard  «Moh  about  the  involuntary 
Jerklags  and  i^HMx^  whieh  attended  the  eiierciaea,  they 
entered  into  an  agretnunt  between  tibemaelvea  tfa^ 
aboald  either  ef  them  be  ti])Ba^stral|gely  attacked  or  fall* 
Ihe  other  was  to  stand  by  to  the  laat.  It  Iras  not  long  tUt 
tbe  lady  w«8  brought  down  in  all  hnr  pride,  a  poor  ainu^ 
ki  tiie  dast»  belbfe  her  God.  1^  DoetOr,  agitated*  e«ai# 
up  and  felt  for  her  pnlae;  but,  alas !  her  puk»  waa  gone* 
At  this  ha  turned  pnle^  and,  ataggoriiig  a  few  paoea,  ho 
Ml  beneath  the  pmrer  of  the  same  invjeible  hand.  After 
Xtttnaiftng  for  some  time  in  this  atata,  ttiey  both  dbtfhined 
pisrdoa  and  peace  and  wait  rejoicing  homd.  They  boik 
lived  and  died  happy  Cbrittiaaas.  Thonsanda  were  afie^ted 
h  ihe  amne  way« 

Theae  camp  meetings  eontinited  for  aome  tjme^  that 
i^eabyteriana  and  Meihbdiats  uniting  together  aa  one  in 
Ale  army  of  the  Lord.  Some  UMiiatera  had  aerioua 
doubts  ooneeming  the  character  ol  the  work;  but  ita 
genulneQeaa  was  demonatraitBd  by  the  frnsta«  Men  of  tho 
most  depraved  hearta  and  vieious  habits  were  made  new 
d^eatnVQs,  and  a  whdle  life  of  virtue  subaeqfuently  co»» 
Armed  the  oonvenion.  To  afi  bat  Methbdiats  the  weiffc 
Waa  entiseiy  strange.  Some  el  the  peculiaritiea  had  been 
iHtnesaed  before  by  the  praaehars,  and  they  were  onaMed' 
to  carry  it  on. 
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Them  neethigs  •^ifaiied  noUimg  to  tlie  speetatorvft* 
lieqaaiAled  with  them  but  a  aoeae  df  conftunaot  sueh  m 
loarcely  ooold  be  put  into  hamAn  laoguige.  They  wen 
generally  opened  vith  a  sennon  or  ezhortatioii»  at  tiie 
dose  of  which  there  woakL  foe  a  niuTenal  ery  for  aiercj^ 
iome  bnntiiig  forOt  in  load  ejaeolatioBs  of  prayer  o» 
tbank^mg  for  the  teuGn ;  aome  breaking  fordi  in  8tR»§ 
and  powerfdl  esthortations^  others  flying  to  their  eareleat 
friffiids  with  tears  of  oompassian^  entreating  them  to  fly  to 
dhrist  for  mef cy ;  some,  stniek  with  terror  and  convietiM^ 
hastening  thrdngh  the  crowd  to  eseiq>ey  or  pulling  away 
from  their  rations,  others  trembUng,  weeping,  crying  £of 
mercy;  some  Mlii^  and  swocming  away,  till  every  ap- 
pearance d  life  was  gone  and  the  eztn^nities  of  the  body 
assumed  the  c€4dness  of  death.  These  were  snirounded 
with  a  company  of  ^  pious,  singing  melodious  s<mg!i 
adapted  to  the  time,  and  praying  for  theur  ccntTersioB. 
But  there  were  oilers  G<^ected  in  circles  round  this  van- 
eguted  scene,  contending  for  and  against  tiie  work. 

Many  circumstances,  transpired  that  are  worthy  of  note 
k  reference  to  this  work.  Children  were  often  made  the 
instnunents  through  which  the  Lord  wrought  At  cam 
of  these  powerful  displays  of  Dirine  power,  a  boy  about 
ten  years  old  broke  from  the  stand  in  time  of  preaching 
under  rery  strong  impresMons,  and  having  mounted  a 
leg  at  some  distance,  and  raising  his  voice  in  a  most 
affecting  manner,  cried  out,  ''  On  the  last  day  of  the  feast 
Jesus  atood  and  cried,  If  any  man  thirst,  let.  him  c<uimi 
unto  me  and  drink.'*  He  attracted  the  main  body  of  the 
oongregation,  and,  with  streaming  eyes,  he  warned  Um 
tttmers  of  their  danger,  denouncing  their  doom,  if  th^ 
persevered  in  sin,  and  strongly  expressed  his  love  for  th# 
salvalacm  of  their  souls,  and  the  desire  that  they  would 
turn  to  God  and  live.  By  tins  time  the  press  was  so  great 
that  he  was  taken  up  by  two  men  and  held  above  thft 
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Mowd.  He  spoke  for  near  an  liour  irllh  tl^t  eeinincing 
eloquence  tliat  could  be  ins^nred  only  from  heayen ;  and 
when  exhausted,  and  language  failed  to  describe  the  feel« 
mgs  of  his  soul,  he  raised  his  handkerchief,  and  drop|nng 
it,  cried,  *'  Thus,  O  sinner,  will  you  drop  into  hell  unless 
yoifot  forsake  your  shis  and  turn  to  God/'  At  tibis  momeitt 
tiie  power  of  God  fell  upon  Hie  assembly,  and  sinners  fell 
as  men  slam  in  mighty  battle,  and  the  cries  for  mercy 
seemed  as  though  they  would  rend  the  heavens,  and  the 
Wtork  sp^ad  in  a  maamer  which  human  language  can  not 
ieecribe. 

We  will  now  try  to  give  something  in  reference  to  the 
manner  and  the  exerciso  of  mind  of  those  who  were  the 
subjects  of  this  work.  Immediately  before  they  became 
totally  powerless,  they  were  sometimes  seized  with  a  gen*' 
eral  tremor,  and  often  uttered  several  piercing  shrieks  in 
tiie  moment  of  falling.  Men  and  women  never  fell  when 
under  this  jerking  exercise  till  they  became  exhausted* 
Some  were  unable  to  stand,  and  yet  had  the  use  of  their 
hands  and  could  converse  with  companions.  Others  were 
unable  to  speak.  The  pulse  became  weak,  and  they  drew 
a  <Hfficult  breath  about  once  a  minute.  In  many  instances 
they  became  cold.  Breathing,  pulsation,  and  aU  signs  of 
life  forsook  them  for  hours ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  one  who 
died  in  this  condition,  and  I  have  conversed  with  persons 
who  have  laid  in  this  situation  for  many  hours,  and  they 
have  uniformly  testified  ^at  they  had  no  bodily  pain,  and 
that  they  had  the  entire  use  of  their  reason  and  powers 
of  mind.  From  this  it  appears  that  their  falling  was 
neither  common  fainting  nor  a  nervous  affection.  Indeed, 
this  strange  work  aj^ars  to  have  taken  every  possible 
turn  to  baffle  the  conjectures  and  philosophizing  of  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it  was  the  work  ol 
God.  Persons  have  fiedlen  on  their  way  hosse  from  meet^ 
hug,  B^sne  alter  they  had  arrived  mt  hone,  others  pursuing 
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H^ej  w^f«  Attendii^  to  family  or  seerot  ,do7otioii«.  Nwai* 
bers  of  tliougbtle88»  careless  unsers  baye  fallen  as  siiii- 
dealj  ^B  tf  stnadk  by  lightniiig.  .Professed  infidels,  and 
otber  vioioiu  ebaractera^  have  been  arrealed,  and  sobi^ 
limes  at  tbe  Yory  moment  wbe»  tbey  «ei»  vttering  theif 
lilespbemies  agaimt  Qod  aad  ibe  work*  and  bave»  lihe 
8aiil>  declared  tbat  to  be  Qod'a  work  irbieb  they  so  yehe- 
montly  persecuted. 

I  truai  I  bave  said  enough  on  this  siAject  to  enable  oijr 
readers  to  judge  how  far  the  chaiige  of  enthusiasm  aai 
delunoo  is  applieable  to  tUe  work»  uneqaaled  for  power 
irnd  for  the  entire  change  of  the  bents  and  Uves  of  so 
many  Iboueands  of  men  and  women.  Lord  Lyttkton,  in 
his  letter  on  the  cenreruon  of  St.  Paul,  obseryes,  and  I 
think  jusUj,  that  enthusiasm  ta  a  yain,  self-rigbteous 
spirit,  swelled  with  self-suffioieaicy  and  disposed  to  glory 
in  its  religious  attabments,  If  this  be  a  good  definidont 
there  was  as  little  enthusiasm  in  this  work  as  any  other, 
Keyer  wei^  there  more  genuine  marks  of  that  humiUty 
which  diiclfiims  the  merits  of  its  own  works,  aiKi  looks  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  <mly  way  <^  acceptance  with 
Qod.  Christ  was  all  and  in  M  in  their  exeicises  and 
religion^  and  their  Gospel,  and  all  belieyers  in  their  hi^« 
est  attainments  seemed  most  sensible  of  their  entire  de- 
pend^Lce  upon  Diyine  grace ;  and  it  was  truly  affecting  to 
hear  with  what  anxiety  awakened  sinners  inquired  lor 
Christ  as  the  only  Physician  who  could  giye  them  help« 
Those  who  call  this  enthusiasm  ought  to  tell  us  wb^t  they 
understand  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Up<m  the  whole, 
this  reyival  in  the  west  was  the  most  extraordinary  that 
oyer  visited  the  Chureb  of  Christ*  and  was  peculiariy 
udapted  to  the  eirsumstances  of  the  country.  Infideli^ 
was  triuv^hant,  and  religion  at  the  point  of  expiring^ 
Something  ot  an  egGbraQrimary  nature  was  necessary  is 
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mtmd  tile  attention  of  a  wicked  and  skeptical  people,  wko 
were  ready  to  conclude  l^at  Christiiuiity  was  a  fable  and 
Murity  a  dream.  This  great  work  of  God  did  do  it.  It 
eonfonnded  infidelity  and  yice  into  silence,  and  brought 
numbers  beyond  calculation  under  the  influence  of  expert 
imeatal  religion  and  practical  piety. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Koituoky,  the  regular  Baptists  wers  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous body  of  Christians.  ^  It  Is  also  known  that  they 
adhered  most  rigidly  to  the  doctrines  of  unconditional 
dleetioB  and  refMrobation,  together  with  the  final  and  un* 
eooditioiial  persereimnee  of  the  saints.  The  same-  may  be 
said  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  finnly  maintained  and 
preached  these  doctrines  till  the  commencement  of  thia 
leriTal.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
and  reprobation  was  so  generally  taught  by  these  denom- 
inations, that  there  was  rarely  found  any  one  sufficiently 
fearless  and  independent  to  call  them  in  question.  They 
liad  taken  deep  rooi,  and  it  might  be  said  the  doctrines 
of  Oalvin  had  filled  the  whole  country.  During  the  prer* 
alenoe  of  tiiese  doctrines,  supported  as  they  were  on  att 
eidee  by  polttnical  diyines,  whose  religion  seemed  to  eon* 
sist  almost  entirely  of  a  most  do|^d  and  pertinacious  ad^ 
herenoe  to  the  creeds  and  ccmfessions  of  faitii,  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  orthodox  Puritan  fathers,  it  waa 
not  a  matter  ci  surprise  that  professors  of  religion,  losing 
eight  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Gospd,  while  they 
jittended  to  its  <* anise,  and  mint,  and  cummin,"  would 
Hall  insensibly  into  antinomianism.  The  inconsistency  of 
the  doctrines  <^  Calvin  became  the  subject  of  the  sarcas- 
tic sneers  of  infidels,  and  the  inability  of  these  Churches 
to  recon^e  thdr  doctrines  with  the  justice  of  God  and 
the  present  <»der  of  things,  made  fearful  inroads  on  the 
i^ause  of  Christianity,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
WJtQkefl.  '  The  firi^nd^  of.th^  truth  were  &w.    They,  went 
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pftp«r.  tW6  l>«Bt  bA^  to  the  Pl^sbyterint  Obiindi^  Hum 
joined  the  Sbakera,  and  one  tl^  Cfeuapbelliies.  They  jrab- 
Uhed  lo  (ihe  woiid»  hi  the  paper  above  ftilnded  to»  their 
belief;  or,  hi  oilier  worde»  their  non-belief,  for  they  re- 
nounced iall  creeds,  oonlesilone  of  fdth,  tad  standards  of 
doetiine,  and  started  oat  en  a  Mmsade  against  all  the 
drurehes. 

Several  of  these  ministers  were  my  sehool-^iaates  in 
cfther  days,  and  I  felt  a  H^fy  interest  in  theoi ;  so  nineh 
so,  as  the  reader  will  find,  in  the  relation  of  my  vriigions 
life,  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  went  to  their  camp 
meeting  on  Eagie  creek  to  join  them.  By  a  persMutl  and 
tsonfidential  interview  wi&  one  of  the  preachers,  a  ibimer 
old  elass-nfhte  at  my  ftither's  academy,  t  learned  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  in  total 
depravity,  nor  in  1^  atonement,  as  held  by  orthodox 
Chnrehes.  Honest  David  Partiance,  hi  his  ]itb,  comes 
out  boldly,  and  proclaims  the  doctrines  of  the  NewHght 
Church. 

This  heresy  spread  and  prevailed.  The  early  settlers 
of  Kentucky  were  most  skeptical  on  the  enbjeot  of  relig^ 
ion.  The  more  fnfinential  classes  of  -ellizens  wers  infidel 
Sn  sentiment,  and  they  labored  to  bfing  all  to  tlieir  views* 
To  accomplish  their  wishes  more  fnlly,  they  employe!  an 
£nglishman  to  take  charge  of  ^eir  seunntu^  cfi  learning 
at  Lexington.  He  had  an  extensive  library,  and,  from  his 
position,  exerted  a  great  infinence  in^isociety.  Subse- 
quently, the  principal  of  the  seminaiy  was  elected  Secre«- 
tary  of  State.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Garrard,  was  a  cele* 
brated  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  gentleman  of  much 
respectability  and  influence.  It  was  not  long  till  Uie  Sec- 
retary succeeded  in  converting  the  Governor  to  his  faith-: 
and,  having  accomplished  a  result  so  desirable  to  the  infi- 
del parly,  the  next  thing  was  to  get  the  Governor  to  pnb- 
ish  a  tract  on  the  doctrine  of  the  TVinity.     Tlus  made 
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eomiderable  ndae.  lii  1$02  tbe  Her.  Angnstin  Butoa 
and  QoTernor  Ghurard  eomsieiieed  a  meetmg  on  Cooper's 
nm,  in  BoiikrboB  eounty.  Here  tfaey  jRodaiBed  publielj 
ifae  Arian  and  Socinian  dootrines.  Tke  wavering  sepa* 
ratiata  wen  excited  and  eneonraged  w^mderfnllj  by  Uib 
noyement,  aa  b  evident  fron  tbeir  own  confessioii  and 
subsequent  conrse.  These  nnfiurtanate  people — ^New- 
ligbta— from  the  time  they  first  began  to  preach  tiieir 
doetriaas,  were  beset  in  their  meetii^  with  those  wild  ex- 
ereises  that  have  been  aUuded  to.  See  Benedict's  Histcn^ 
of  Baptist  Ghnrch,  vol.  ii,  p.  252. 

These  strange  exercises  that  haye  excited  so  mnch 
wonder  in  the  western  country  came  in  toward  the  last 
of  the  reyiyal»  and  were»  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the 
more  pious,  the  chaff  of  the  woriL  Now  it  was  tiiat  the 
humiliating  and  often  disgusting  exercises  of  dancing, 
laughing,  jerking,  barking  like  dogs,  or  howling  like 
Wjolyes,  and  rolling  on  the  ground,  manifested  themselyes. 
To  add  to  their  misfortune,  being  ripe  for  such  a  catas- 
trophe, a  ccmipany  of  Shakers  from  New  York  found  their 
way  among  them#  and  proselyted  their  most  talented  and 
Useful  preacher  and  not  a  few  of  their  members.  These 
fanatics  U»  a  seasmi  went  on  with  a  tremendous  influence, 
threatening  to  sweep  all  before  them.  But  they,  like  all 
other  wild  and  yisicmary  people,  had  their  day. 

If  the  reader  should  desire  to  find  what  the  New- 
Ughts,  or  Christians,  teach,  he  will  best  obtain  it  frt>m 
their  own  works.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Barton  Stone's 
exposition,  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  wild  vagaries  adopted  by  the  Newlight  preachers 
of  Kentucky  prepared  them  to  gulp  down  all  the  ridicu- 
lous tenets  of  Shakerism,  and  this  produced  a  general 
skepticism  in  that  state,  that,  I  fear,  will  not  be  done, 
away  for  generations.  It  may  seem  strange  that  all 
^ades  of  Arians  and  Sodnians  have  adopted  immersion 
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as  the  only  mode  of  baptism,  and  regard  it  as  constitnting 
a  title  to  bearen. 

The  new  isms  tbat  followed  this  great  revival  were 
many,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Satan  bad  taken  advantage  of 
the  excitement  to  drive  tbe  bewildered  into  darkness  and 
tbe  sanguine  into  error  and  folly.  Tbe  Shakers  drew  off 
hundreds  with  them.  Elder  Holmes  rose  up  with  bis  pil- 
grims, and  started  out  in  quest  of  tbe  Holy  Land.  He 
liad  many  followers,  and,  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  died  on  an  island  in  tbe  Mississippi  river,  and  his 
band  dissolved.  Elder  Famum,  also  another  fanatic, 
jpretended  to  have  received  tbe  spirit  of  immediate  inspi- 
ration, and  raised  a  party  called  the  "screaming  chil- 
dren." After  flourishing  for  a  season,  this  association 
dwindled  away*  Next  came  A.  Sargent  and  his  twelve 
disciples — all  women.  It  was  spread  over  tbe  country 
tbat  be  was  inspired  and  conversed  with  angels  daily, 
ftom  whom  be  received  revelations.  Then  Elias  Hicks, 
the  Quaker,  espoused  Arianism,  and  split  the  Quaker 
Church,  spreading  confusion  and  schism  every-where 
among  tbe  Friends. 

Last,  but  not  least  m  the  train  of  evils,  came  KidweH 
with  tbe  last  edition  of  XJniversalism.  He  taught  that 
there  was  no  bell,  no  devil,  no  future  judgment ;  tbat  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  commit  any  crime  in  <liis 
life  tbat  would  possibly  shut  him  out  of  heaven;  tbat  all 
souls  at  death  enter  at  once  into  the  heavenly  state,  and 
are  happy  with  God  forever,  no  matter  bow  they  have 
lived  in  this  world. 
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CHAPTER IIIL 

VABBATIYB    CONflNlTKD. 

I  oonrmumo  at  tha  Wyaadott;  mission  till  tlie  &Q  o( 
I827>  haying  been  engaged  in  tba  work  of  this  misai«i| 
lor  a  period  cf  fiva  years,  The  i^eadv  ^11  see  that  whei 
I  Tisited  tba^ttatioB  there  were  but  Uw  who  professed 
Christiaiutyt  aad  nofte  who  w^e  membeis  of  the  Ohmreh 
sad  regvl&x  observers  of  its  ordiiiaqees.  From  a  snaQ 
Ohitfeh  erganizatioii*  whjeh  I  wns  enabled  to  effeet>  tbe 
eeoiety  gvsdaally  iaeresised  till  its  numbers  sjoovnted  to 
two  h«»dmi  and  m%j^  aad  ^ese  wera  divided  ixi;te 
dasaes.  for  oa  accqqat  of  the  coadition  fmd  prospecta 
of  the  miaaioB  just  before  I  l^ef  ealled  awaj  from  it»  I 
sefa*  the  reader  to  the  report  i^  Judge  Leib  to  the  Soever 
tary  of  War,  which  was  made  to  the  Govenunezit  iu  1826^ 
M  Ibwd  ift  the  '*  Hietorj  tf  the  Wyandott  Mission,"  pp. 
367.  36«i, 

At  the  eonfereoce  of  18127  I  was  (^pointed  to  the  Leb^ 
anon  distiiet^  where  X  labored  two  years,  sjnd  at  the  end 
of  whieh  time  I  was  sent  to  Cipeinnati  station.  The  lUid- 
ioal  seeessien  had  taken  plaee  under  the  administration  of 
my  predecessor,  the  Kev.  John  F.  Wright,  and  Cincinuati 
was  any  thing  else  but  a  desirable  appointment.  After 
remaining  in  the  station  two  years,  I  was  placed  upon  the 
district,  and  after  remaining  two  years,  was  returned  to 
the  station,  and  the  Bey.  Thomas  A.  Morris  succeeded  me 
on  the  district.  In  the  mean  time,  brother  Morris  being 
appointed  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  I 
was  again  placed  on  the  district. 
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After  tbis  I  wu  appointed  to  Chilioothe  distiiot,  wkiM 
i  remuned  two  yetan,  at  the  ezpiratioii  of  which  time  X 
was  dent  to  the  Lebaa(»i  diitrict,  wh«f  e  I  remained  three 
years.  My  next  appointment  was  Dayton  dtstriot^  where 
I  labored  foar  years. 

Many  incidents  occmred  during  my  labors  on  these 
respectire  fields;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  relate 
them,  as  it  would  occupy  entirely  too  much  space. 

During  my  labors  on  the  Dayton  district  an  incident 
^ecttTred  whidi  I  must  r^te,  becauae  it  is  due  to  the 
many  to  whom  I  promised  an  aceouat  of  it  that  it  should 
be  published  in  my  biography. 

It  was  in  the  aummer  of  1^42.  "Woat  down  with 
fiitigue,  I  was  ecmpletiiig  my  last  round  of  quarterly 
lileetings,  and  winding  up  the  labors  of  a  rery  toilsome 
year*  I  had  ecarcely  finished  my  work  fill  I  waa  moat 
Yielently  attaoked  w^  Inlioue  fefer,  and  it  wa^  with  gi>eal 
difliculty  I  reached  home*  The  disease  had  taken  so  ¥io« 
lent  a  hold  on  my  system  that  I  sank  rapidly  under  its 
power.  Eyery  thing  that  kind  attrition  and  medical  skill 
eould  impart  waa  resorted  to,  to  arrest  its  ravages;  but 
ttn  was  in  vain,  and  my  life  was  despaired  of.  On  the 
aeventh  night,  in  a  state  of  enlire  insensilMlity  to  all 
ttround  me,  when  the  last  ray  of  hope  had  departed^  and 
my  weeping  family  a^  firienda  were  standmg  around  my 
eoueh  waiting  to  see  mo  breathe  my  last,  it  seemed  to  ma 
4Mi  a  heavenly  visitant,  entered  my  room.  It  eama  la  m;^ 
Mde,  and,  in  the  softest  and  most  silvery  tones,  whieh  &U 
fike  rich  music  on  my  ear,  it  said,  **  I  have  come  to  eon* 
duct  you  to  another  state  and  plaoe  of  ezisteace."  In  an 
instant  I  seetiied  to  rise,  and,  gentiy  borne  by  my  angd 
guide,  I  floated  out  upon  the  ambient  air.  8oon  earth 
was  lost  in  the  distance^  and  around  us,  on  every  sida* 
were  worlds  of  light  and  glory.  On,  on,  away,  away 
ttem  worU  to  lumliaotts  wovMa  afiyr,  w#  aped  with  Hm 
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▼elocUy  of  ihott^^t  At  length  we  reached  the  gates  of 
paradise;  and  O^  the  transporting  scenes  that  fell  upou 
my  vision  as  the  emerald  portals*  wide  and  high,  rolled 
back  iq;>on  their  golden  hinges!  Then»  in  its  iiillest 
extent,  did  I  realive  the  inrocation  of  the  poet: 

**  Burst,  ye  emendd  gates,  and  Iving 
To  my  raptured  Tislon 
All  the  ecstatic  joys  tliat  spring 
Bound  the  bright  Elysian/' 

Language,  however.  Is  inadequate  to  describe  what 
Stietk,  with  unvailed  eyes,  I  saw.  The  vision  is  indelibly 
pictured  on  my  hedrt.  Before  me,  spread  out  in  beauty* 
was  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  not  a  single 
ripple  on  its  surface,  and  its  purity  and  clearness  inde- 
scribable. On  each  side  of  this  lake,  or  river,  rose  up  the 
most  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  covered  with  all  manner  of 
fruits  and  fiowers,  the  brilliant  hues  of  which  were  re- 
flected in  the  bosom  of  the  placid  river. 

While  I  stood  gazing  with  joy  and  rapture  at  the  scene, 
a  convoy  of  augels  was  seen  floating  in  the  pure  ether  of 
that  world.  They  all  had  long  wings,  and,  although  they 
went  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  yet  their  wings  were 
folded  close  by  their  side.  While  I  gazed  I  asked  my 
guide  who  they  were,  and  what  their  mission.  To  this  he 
responded,  '**  They  are  angels,  dispatched  to  the  world 
from  whence  you  came  on  an  errand  of  mercy.'*  I  could 
hear  strains  of  the  most  entrancing  melody  all  around  ma, 
but  no  one  was  discoverable  but  my  guide.  At  length  JL 
said,  '*  Will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a  sight  of  some 
of  the  just  made  perfect  in  glory  ?"  Just  then  there  came 
before  us  three  persons;  oue  had  the  appearance  of  a 
male>  the  other  a  female,  and  the  third  an  infant.  The 
appearance  of  the  first  two  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
angels  I  saw,  with  the. exception  that  they  had  crowns 
•pon: their  heads  of.  the  purest.  yeUoFt  and  harps  in  t|ieif 
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kuids*  TMr  robes,  which  were  fall  and  flowing,  wen 
of  tiie  pujrast  white.  Their  cotttttenances  were  lighted  up 
with  a  heavenly  radiwioey  and  they  smiled  Ypoa  me  witt 
ineffable  sweetaesa^ 

There  was  nothing  with  which  the  blessed  babe  or 
diild  cooid  be  cRiinpajred.  It  seemed  to  be  about  three 
iMi  high.  Zte  wings,!  whieh  were  loag  and  most  beanti-' 
fiil«  were  tiiiged  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow*  Its 
dress  seemed  to  be  of  the  whitest  silk,  oorered  with  the 
selbeet  white  down^  The  driven  snow  eeuld  not  ezeeed  it 
Isr  whiteness  wpurily.  Its  face  was  all  radiant  with  glory; 
its  ¥ery  ftraile  now  playa  abound  my  heatU  I  gated  and 
gaied  with  wonder  upon  ihi^  heavenly  child*  At  leiigth 
I  said^/'If  I  have  to  retom  to  earthy  £rom  whence  I  came» 
I  should  love  to  take  this  child  with  me«  and  show  it  to 
ttie  weepii^  motheta  of  earth.  Methinks,  when  thej  see 
it^  they  wiH  never  ahed  another  tear  over  their  ehildxeft 
when  they  die."  8d  anxious  was  I  to  carry  out  the  desira 
of  my  heart,  that  I  made  a  gra^  at  ttie  bright  and  beau^ 
tiibl  oile,  deshring  to  olasp  it  In  n^  Xrans,  but  it  eluded  my 
grasp,  and  plunged  into  the  river  of  life.  Soon  it  rose  up 
freas  the  watei^^  and  as  the  drops  fell  from  its  ei^anding 
W^ga,  they  eeemed  like  diamond|»  so  brightly  did  they 
aplarkle^  Direetidg  its  cou»e  to  the  Other  shore,  it  flew 
up  to  (me  ^  the  tepAioat  braujohea  of  one  of  life's  feir 
trees.  With  a  hKft  of  miast  seraphic  sweetness  it  gaaed 
upon  me^  and  then  commenced  mliging  in  heaven's  own 
atraias^  '*To  Hiid  that  hath  loved  me,  and  washed  me 
from  n^  site  in  his  dwn  bk>od,  to  him  be  glory  both  now 
and  forever*  Aittet."  At  that  moment  tiie  power  of  the 
elernikl  God  dame  Upon  mcii  and  I  began  te  shout,  aad» 
clapping  my  hands,  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  was  healed 
as  inataaily  aa  the'lam^  manr  in  the  beautifhl  poroh  of  Uie 
tempk,  who  "went  walkings  and  leaping^  and  praising 
God."     Overwhelmed  with  the  glory  I  saw  and  fek»  I 
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could  not  cease  praising  God.  The  next  Sabbaih  I  ireai 
(o  camp  meeting,  filled  with  the  love  and  power  of  God. 
There  I  told  the  listening  thousands  what  I  saw  and  feH, 
and  what  God  had  done  for  me,  and  loud  were  the  shoats 
01  glory  that  rererberated  throngh  the  forests. 

Though  years  hare  rolled  away  since  that  bright,  happy 
hour,  yet  the  same  holy  flame  is  burning  in  my  heart,  and 
I  retain  the  same  glorious  victory.  "Halleluiah!  for  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

Being  entirely  restored  to  health,  I  went  to  eoahrence, 
and  was  sent  on  the  Zimesyille  district.  Here,  after  many 
years,  I  returned  to  the  same  place  from  whence  I  started 
as  from  a  point  to  trarel  round  my  first  circuit.  Old 
brother  Spangler,  whose  hospitalities  I  first,  and  often  sub- 
sequently, enjoyed,  has  long  since  left  us,  and  I  trust  is 
now  in  hearen.  Some  of  his  family  remain.  Darid 
fi^angler,  Esq.,  a  talented  lawyer,  resides  in  Coshocton* 
He  was  always  a  stanch  friend  of  his  father's  pe^le; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Isaac  %angler,  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Zanesville.  Several  of  the  daugh- 
ters were  Methodists,  and  perhaps  are  living  still.  Then 
Methodism  was  small  and  feeble,  but  Jacob  has  arisen  and 
become  strong.  This  city  has  some  of  the  firmest  Meth« 
odists:  Moorehead,  and  Millis,  and  Howard,  and  the 
Coxes,  Brush,  and  others,  are  an  honor  to  imy  Church. 
Long  may  they  live  to  honor  God  and  Methodism ! 

I  remained  on  the  Zanesville  district  two  years,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  that  institution,  where  I  re- 
mained thre^  years  and  a  half.  A  fiiU  account  of  my 
labors  in  that  institution  Ihe  reader  will  find  in  "  Prison 
Life." 

In  1850,  my  health  being  feeble,  I  took  a  superannuated 
relation,  in  hopes  that  rest  would  prepare  me  agiun  for 
Active  service. 
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The  next  year  I  was  made  eflfecttre,  and  appoi&ted  to 
Tellow  Springs.  Again  I  took  rest  for  another  year,  mi 
now»  in  the  72d  year  of  my  age,  I  bare  charge  of  Clinton- 
street  Church,  Cincinnati. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Wyandott  nation,  whom  I  adopted 
as  my  people,  and  who  constituted  me  a  chief  of  one  of 
their  tribes,  were  remoyed  to  the  Indian  territory  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  all  those  powerful 
tribes  which  oace  inhabited  theee  plains,  roaming  at  free- 
dom  where  we  now  reside,  and  wbo  sped  with  their  light 
eanoes  over  the  surface  of  our  rivers,  the  monarchs  of  all 
they  snnreyed,  hare  now  no  claim  whateyer  even  to  the 
grayes  of  their  fathers.  A  dark  and  dismal  fate  rests 
upon  them,  and  in  their  native  land  they  are  rapidly  fad- 
ing away  beneath  the  gase  of  the  pale  fisice. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Walker,  the  amidble  and  talented  wifo 
of  the  Bey.  €^o.  W.  Walker,  has  written  some  beautiful 
Imes  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  Wyandotts ;  and 
knowing  that  they  will  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  I  sub- 
join them.  They  are  thus  appropriately  introduced  by  the 
writer: 

"But  solemn  thoughts  intrude  upon  these  pleasing  re- 
flections of  the  past.  Many  of  those  veteran  warriors, 
who  became  soldiers  of  the  cross,  have  been  called  by  the 
Captain  of  their  salvation,  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the 
Christian  warfare,  and  go  to  that  rest  which  remains  for 
his  people,  gathered  from  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue, 
and  people.  But  the  remnant  of  brethren  and  children 
which  they  left  below,  and  with  whom  they  suffered  and 
worshiped  here,  where  are  they?  They  had  comfortable 
homes  and  fertile  lands,  and  were  enjoying  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  in  civiliied  life;  but  the  white  man 
coveted  their  possessions,  and  they  must  go  to  the  fiur-off 
western  wilds,  again  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  temptations 
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**Qo^  fiMbMl  bdlail,  to  the  tetliMt  VM9I 
Of  earth's  remotest  shore; 
There  let  the  night-bird  sing  thj  dirge» 
When  thy  weary  waaderlng''s  o'Stf. 

Go  sit  npon  the  ocean's  brink, 

And  in  its  solemn  moan, 
Fit  mnsic  for  thy  broken  heart, 

Foiq|et4hy  distant  hoBM. 

BsEt  th«  n^ito  nMK's  foot  y  en  thj  tiMk^ 

As  the  blood-hoond  seeka  the  haie; 
Then  arise,  and  scale  some  barren  rock, 

tot  the  white  man  will  not  s^are. 

Go  dwell  upon  some  craggy  peak. 

Where  the  eagle  makes  her  nest. 
Awl  etemil  fliews  are  dxiftiag  dnipw-* 

Th«M  thy  weaiy  foot  aajy  zest. 

AiAj  from  n^sn  thy  fcindnd  ilei^ 

Beneath  a  frigid  sky; 
Where  the  wintery  blast  will  freeae  thy  teara— 

lliere  lay  thee  down  and  die. 

Cast  not  a  look  to  thy  native  land, 

Bot  to  that  UiMfiol  shore. 
Where  oppression's  sigh  is  never  hettrd» 

And  thon  shalt  weep  no  nan*" 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

8KBT0H    OF  BISHOP    ASBUBT,    THS     VOUBDKB    OB 
AMBRIOAB    MBTHODISM. 

Ib  the  antunm  of  1771  Fbangu  Abbubt,  after  a  yoyage 
of  two  months  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  landed  on  our 
shores.  His  place  of  debarkation  was  Philadelphia.  The 
venerable  founder  of  Methodism,  who  had  already  been 
here  on  a  mission,  but  had  returned  without  having  ac- 
complished, to  an  J  great  extent,  the  objects  for  which  he 
came,  and  who  still  ;felt  his  heart  stirred  within  him  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  brethren  in  this  far-off,  western 
world,  made  a  call  for  Tolunteers  at  the  conference  in 
Bristol.     This  call  was  responded  to  by  Francis  Asbury. 

That  Providence  which  has  ever  presided  over  the 
Church  perhaps  was  never  manifested  more  signally,  so 
far  as  Methodism  in  America  is  concerned,  thiOi  in  the 
selection,  at  that  time,  of  an  agent  whose  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  of  organizing,  giving  direction,  and  imparting 
efficiency  to  the  system  of  means  already  set  in  operation 
for  evangelixing  this  continent,^  was  so  marked.  His 
early  religious  training,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  pioua 
mother,  to  whose  memory  he  pays  a  merited  tribute,  and 
the  formation  in  youth  of  those  habits  of  piety  which 
enter  so  essentially  into  the  elements  of  all  true  greatness 
in  CSiristian  character,  admirably  qualified  him  for  the 
work  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  And  here  we 
would  remark,  that  few  men,  either  in  Church  or  state, 
have  been  distinguished  for  goodness  or  greatness  whose 
early  retigiotts  training  has  been  negleeted. 
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Young  Asbury  was  early  inspired  with  religions  emi>- 
tions,  and  bis  youthful  mind  was  imbued  with  religious 
principles  ere  he  had  passed  the  first  decade  of  his  life. 
His  autobiography  informs  us  that  he  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  at  seven  years  of  age.  The  brutality 
of  his  schoolmaster,  though  it  drove  him  from  school, 
had  the  effect  of  driving  him  to  God  in  prayer  and  of  in* 
creasing  his  love  for  the  Scriptures,  thus  exemplifying  the 
truth  that  the  wrath  of  man  sometimes  works  out  the 
^rposes  of  God.  At  the  age  of  foutteea  he  waa  awak- 
enened  under  the  sermon  of  a  Methodist  preach^,  ie 
whose  meeting  he  was  directed  by  his  mother.  In  regard 
to  this  meeting  he  says«  "I  soon  found  it  was  not  *ti0 
Church;*  but  it  wae  bettei.  The  people  were  so  da* 
vcmWrinen  and  women  kneeling  down»  saying  aiiKai. 
Vow,  behold  I  they  were  singing  hymns.  Sweet  sgundl. 
W^Jp  stnmge  to  teU»  the  preeoher  had  no  pray^'-book; 
and  yet  he  prayed  wonderfully  1  Wh«t  was  yet  mote  exr 
traordinary^  the  man  took  hb  text  and  had  no  siermoii* 
book*  Thought  I,  this  is  wonderful  indeed!  It  ia  eer- 
tfhinly  a  straxige  way,  but  the  best  way." 

To  a  great  degree,  a  cold,  heartless,  and  Christless  the* 
okigy  characterised  the  sermons  of  "the  Church"  at  that 
day.  In  the  providence  of  God,  through  the  instrument* 
ality  of  Methodism,  a  warm  spiritual  life  was  infused  into 
these  d<9ad  forms,  and  awakening  power  roused  them  into 
e^on.  liTo  sooner  had  he  felt  the  power  of  r^eneratiag 
grace,  and  had  eome  up  to  the  possession  of  that  '^coufi* 
deuce  and  assurance  in  Christ"  of  which  he  heard  the 
Methodist  preacher  speak,  and  whieh  appeared  to  him,  at 
that  time*  wholly  inexplicable*  if  not  a  ^eies  of  fooati* 
eism  unwarranted  by  the  Bible,  than  he  felt  an  irrepresa* 
ible  desire  to  communicate  the  glad  and  joyous  intelli- 
fsnee  to  others.  Kor  was  it  1<m^  till,  at  his  fsthei'* 
house,  he  held,  a  meetw(g.  and  pouced  ont  tibe  tireMttiee 
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of  his  fan  heart  upon  the  eonseienees  of  those  who  weN 
present,  several  of  whom  were  awskened  and  eon?erted* 

At  the  age  of  serenteen  he  beoame  a  loeal  preacheri 
and  trareled  eztewurelj,  Tisiting  every  place  withm  his 
reach,  and  pteaehing  from  thre^  to  five  times  every  week. 

When  he  had  reached  his  majority  he  gave  himself  np 
deliberately  and  fiilly  to  God  and  his  work.  About  this 
lime  he  felt  his  heart  strangely  drawn  toward  Amsriea» 
a»d  made  it  a  matter  of  constant  and  earnest  prayer  that 
he  might  be  directed,  in  this  reflect,  in  all  things  agvee* 
aUe  to  the  will  of  God.  Having  consecrated  himself 
wholly  to  the  Lord,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  any 
Work  Providence  should  assign  him,  or  visit  any  ^Id, 
however  distant;  yet  he  was  oarefal  to  ascertain  the  indh* 
eaitions  el  Providence  in  that  regard,  lest,  as  he  says,  **  he* 
Bright  run  before  he  was  sent." 

Methbdism  had  already  been  planted  in  America.  Thi* 
woiAe  of  God  which,  nnder  the^Wesleys  and  their  eoadJ«-< 
toM,  liad  spread  throughout  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland^ 
resulted  m  the  organization  of  sbcieties  and  the  midng  up 
€Kf  holy  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  scattered  and  per-* 
seeuted  flocks  in  those  countries.  Several  of  these  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  among  the  nuH^r  were  Embury 
Webb,  Strawbridge,  Wilfiams,  King,  Boardman,  and  Pil- 
Boor.  These  men  were  instrumental  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  planting  Methodism  in  New  Yoik,  Frederidt 
eounty,  Md.,  Norfoft»  Ph9adelphia,attdebewhers.  As  her* 
aids,  Ihey  had  prepared  the  way,  and  the  seed  which  they 
sowed  was,  by  the  providence  of  God,  cast  in  good  places, 
and,  like  the  ^<  handful  of  com  on  the  top  of  the  mount'' 
ain,'^  has  been  ^Mringing  up.  and  multiplying,  till,  like  the 
eedars  of  Iiebanon,  the  spacious  branches  and  goodly  fruit 
ncFw  spread  over  idl  the  land. 

Asbury,  upon  hie  arrlvid  at  Philadelphia,  immediately 
MflerM  upon  his  wsik.    Be  was  gladly  received  by  the 
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brethren,  and  hailed  as  a  colaborer  in  the  great  field.  To 
an  untiring  zeal  he  added  the  most  consttmmaie  pmdeiioe. 
]Se  was  a  Methodist  hoth  in  spirit  and  practice,  adopting 
Ibr  his  own  government  a  most  r^d  meUiod,  hy  which  he 
divided  his  time  hetween  prayer*  stndy^  preaching,  travel* 
ing,  and  even  extended  his  regime  to  eating  and  sleeping, 
and  labored  to  impress  upon  preachers  aiMl  members  aU 
the  peculiarities  so  important  to  Methodist  economy.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  this  country  tOl  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wesley,  appointing  him  general  assistant  of  the 
work.  This  honor  he  received  with  a  meekness  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  The  Church  was  then  small  and 
feeble,  and  Methodism  was  a  term  of  reproach;  but  still 
it  was  an  honor  to  have  the  leadership  of  that  little  and 
despised  ba^d.  The  motives  to  amlntion  which  now  exist 
were  not  then  to  be  found.  To  travel  fnm  thirty  to  forty 
miles  a  day  in  rain  or  snow,  over  rough  roatb,.  on  horse- 
back,  and  preach  twice  or  thrice,  sometimes  without  food* 
and  at  night  find  shelter  in  a  log-cabb  or  a  bam,  or  fre- 
quently in  the  wilderness  without  any  shelter,  did  not 
offer  many  inducements  to  aspirants  ios  episcopal  honora. 
There  was  then  no  "college  of  bishops,"  whose  support 
was  secured  by  a  mammoth  Book  Concern  and  Chartered 
Fund,  and  who  coidd  in  a  few  days  reach  their  most  dis- 
tant appointments  on  velvet  cushions,  in  cars  supported 
by  gutta  percha  spriugs,  or  in  floating  palaces,  which 
plowed  the  deep  at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots  an  hour, 
Notwithstimding  all  diis,  however,  we  are  thanUul — ^tmly 
thankful — ^tbat  there  has  been  a  change,  and,  above  all, 
that  Methodism  has  kept  pace  with  the  mighty  progress 
of  this  enterprising  i^.  It  is  with  a  spirit  of  admiration 
that  we  can  look  up  to  those  veneraUe  and  holy  men  who 
occupy  the  bench  of  bishops,  with  the  most  implicit  cqnfi- 
deuce  in  their  piety  and  fidelity  and  with  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  their  office  is  no  sinecure,  but  one 
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iriiieh  calls  for  and  reeeircs  at  Hie  hands  of  ike  present 
iacttmbents  a  greater  amount  of  self-sacrificing  devotion 
than  that  of  any  other  office  in  Church  or  state. 

And  we  rejoice,  too,  that  we  have  a  Book  Ooncem — a 
mammoth  Concern,  if  the  reader  please — ^taking  rank  with 
any  individual  Concern  in  the  country,  and  larger,  by  far, 
than  any  sknilar  Church  establishment 

In  1784,  in  company  with  Dr.  Coke  and  others,  Asbury 
was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  organizing  the 
societies  into  an  independent  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  superintendents,  elders,  and  deacons.  In  regurd  to 
the  superintendency,  his  reply  was,  "If  the  preachers 
unanimoiisly  choose  me,  I  shall  not  aet  in  the  capacity  I 
have  hitherto  done  by  Mr,  Wesley's  appointment."  The 
x«8ttlt  of  the  conversation  was  the  call  of  a  General  con- 
ierence  to  meet  in  Baltimore  the  ensuing  Christmas.  At 
this  conference  he  and  Dr.  Coke  were  unanimously  elected 
to  the  superintendency.  Till  this  time  Asbury  was  an  un- 
ordained  minister,  and  as  the  Church  had  now  taken  a 
separate  existence,  it  wad  necessary  he  should  receive 
orders,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  ministry  and 
<tf  conferring  upon  those  who  gave  evidence  of  a  call  and 
.qualification  to  preach  the  Grospel  the  authority  to  admin* 
aster  the  sacraments.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Coke  being  a 
presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  assisted  by  two  eld* 
ers,  successively  oonfenred  upon  him  the  orders  of  deacon 
and  elder,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  imposition  of 
bands,  set  him  apart  for  the  office  of  a  superintendent  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Soon  after  conference  he  started  out  upon  his  work, 
traveling  on  horseback,  in  one  journey,  five  hundred 
mfles,  and  preaching  on  the  way.  He  relates  a  pleasing 
interview  which  he  had  in  this  journey  with  General 
Washington,  who  gave  him,  without  hesitaUon,  his  opin- 
ion agfUnst  slavery. 
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la  ihfit  eatljr  da^  tft  th^  Chitrcli  iH  tUs  cdtintrjr,  ike 
subject  of  colkgiate  as  well  as  academical  and  ^oiinndn 
school  cducatioti  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  pib- 
facets  df  Mediodisnl.  Coke  was  an  Oxonian  hhni^If,  as 
Irell  k^  tb€!  fbttiiders  bt  Methodism,  ahd  the  prdject  df 
fbtinding  a  boUegC  in  this  Cdtintrj  %ds  deai-  to  hi^  heait. 
Although  Asbury  Wa^  not  What  is  denominated  a  classiiial 
tk^holor,  60  t&f,  at  leadt,  a^  the  Hteraiy  degreel^  in  i^su 
ire  concerned,  ^ei  it  i^  evident  from  his  joutnal  thkt  hh 
Wa^  Weil  Versed  in  tiie  oHginal  language  of  the  K6W  Tefel*« 
^toaent  and  possessed  df  a  good  shai-e  of  criHcai  ftcUfai^ 
hi  pulpit  exegesis.  As  a  IdVer  of  learning  ialid  ^  dttoHA 
ktudent  of  Biblical  and  th^dlo^eal  literature,  hie  ^ad^ 
syzhpathi^ed  With  the  tXdctor  in  the  enterprise  df  fbtinding 
a  cdltege,  ahd  gave  it  his  countenance  and  heatty  bupporh 
At  thie  laying  of  th6  corh^-i^tdne  df  Odke6btiry  Ooll^ 
at  Abingtdn,  he  dtfliv^i^d  dn  eloquent  discdtirsd  frdin  ^h 
fbllowing  Words  6t  thfe  iSfeventy-eighth  PsaM :  "  Wfe  will  not 
hide  them  from  thl^i'  bliildren,  Ishewihg  to  the  genetntiett 
to  come  the  praises  of  thie  Lord^  and  hid  istrengfii,  and  yi 
Wonderful  Works  that  ht^  hath  ddhe.  For  he  established  a 
testimony  in  Jacob,  tind  appointed  a  law  in  Israeli  whi^ 
he  comihanded  bur  fathers,  that  they  Should  miike  ibeiii 
known  to  iheir  children:  that  the  gent^ration  to  come 
might  know  them,  even  iiie  childtisn  Which  should  b^ 
born ;  Who  should  arise  and  deiclai^  them  t6  their  children  i 
that  Ihey  might  set  their  hopis  in  God,  and  hot  fe^'get  ^ 
Works  of  God,  but  keep  his  dommandmentS :  and  nciight 
not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  aiid  rebellious  genel^- 
tlon;  a  generation  that  set  not  their  he^rt  aHgH  ^d 
Whose  spirit  was  not  steadfast  with  God/' 

From  this  it  could  be  seen  that.  Whatever  oar  lE^netnhft 
inay  say  to  the  contrary,  dur  Church  in  this  country,  finm 
its  earliest  organization,  has  giVen  unmistakable  ^tidenn^ 
of  her  appreciation  of  and  devotion  to  the  inUM^ata  of 
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aanctified  Uten^tore.  This  we  trust,  however,  tp  uu^ 
^p^ar  more  fully  ^^d  at  large  ip  the  biographies  of  oi|r 
4istiQgifis}ied  men  of  the  past  &nd  present,  with  which  we 
hope  to  enliven  our  pages  and  edify  our  readers. 

Metjiodist  preachers  h^ve  hftherto  b^eeu  regarded,  by  ^ 
jeqr^i^  class,  not  pnly  as  destitute  of  education  the|^- 
^Iy^s,  b)|t  as  ei^emies  qf  learning,  especially  of  a  leapiie^ 
pioi^tfy,  an4  have  frequep^y  been  slighted,  if  uo|^  sneQre4 
f^  ]ij  tlip^  ifho  bad  no  other  (][;pdificatiQi^  for  the  mjni^r 
tf  J,  and  w^xp  w\  pftrlipularly  bu|-,4<ened  yritjf  tb»^  Q^  /^ 
certf4n  fin^B^n  ^\^}^j  yii^ted  IS^w  H^ven,  the  sea(  p| 
y^e  Pollege.  T^  ^ppe^ai^ce  of  a  If  ethodi^f  pn^acher 
ttuf^fi  ^;?fMted  puwi^fty^  ^d  b^  h^  many  ptudpnts  put  fp 
bejsf  ^}^,  b^^eijf  Pfe^id^^t  Styles  iind  other  chrgyjffi^f 
W^^  i^  b^  ^i^b$4  '^  4w<w^.  J^  9^  ^  ^  clei^gf 
^pi^W4  *o  *J?f*  ^  ^»j     Tfcis  r<w>»»f}#^  W»  pf  Whifcef 

fvoming  tQ  Am«i<^^'t  -V  7«  WW»  CWyiuistfi  y#  WQX^H 
t^Q  t^e  ^upij^gr  b^i?e  ye/*  ^(^^ri^9*^dii)g  tjiif  f^i;^ 
fkf^ljb^,  )\p  vi§it«d  ^e  45yll|^ge  /^^^  aj  ^  Ijiouf  pf  pr^y^ 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  inspect  the  interior  arrangeiT 
9le^^;  ^t  j^  Qpe  mi^^  Wf^  ^Im  l«  iP^*  3fcjfe  ,4"* 
tim^y.ppr  has  ^  Jtje^j^  th^  Htf  th»f  *b<^.  s^JZ-s^yl^d  «e^, 

pe^  in  th,f  ^^fl^enl  9I  ^fe*^di^t  FI?^9hW-  Ifr  *» 
re^^,  hpTPPprer,  *''(fm^<^  »«<flf«^r'^  f^^d  ift^«y  ^ifW 

bo?f «v^,  tPF/Vd  Jlfei^hodifili  pi$§G]^s  lJiei;e  IW®  k<V!^m^ 
|t|cqp|^on^rr-|ipaefi  of  ^iy^pgth,  |m4  poFer,  ,an4  pi^ty,  wl^p 
io  not  ,Qp;»sider  if  ^  ;prant  pf  ^-rj^pyact,  or  1^  Ipwpring 
^P]f  n  of  4igQ^7f  (pr  jf  9^fi<re  i9^  <^a«^^  tp  associate  witj|^ 
fj^  jlfe^  th^  b.wl^)p  -cixpuUi  fidUr"  with  iCbrjupti?!^^ 
liespBct. 

Cp^i^^jijLry  Pfi^gi^,  ike  chi}d  of  ihA^  jtwo  distingi^be4 
«K9^  ,iir^p^  ^an^e^  ^t  b^ye,  op^e^  /ptp  life  ^  f  ^righ|  ^ 
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beantifal  hoj,  the  pride  and  joy  of  its  parent's  heart.  It 
was  truly  and  emphatically  the  child  of  the  Church. 
Bright,  however,  as  were  its  prospects,  and  favorable  as 
were  the  auspices  under  which  it  entered  upon  its  career, 
yet,  like  the  most  precious  things  of  life,  often  the  earliest 
doomed,  it  was,  in  the  providence  of  God,  only  allowed  a 
brief  destiny.  Though  early  smitten,  and  the  Church 
was  called  upon  to  mourn  over  the  ashes  of  Cokesbury 
College,  yet  its  spirit  survived,  and  its  metempsychosis 
may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  institutions  of  learning  with 
which  the  Church  is  blessed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

While  Asbury  manifested  so  much  interest  in  schools 
and  colleges,  he  did  not  neglect  a  personal  attendance 
upon  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  ftunilies,  but  dili- 
gently catechised  them  in  every  house  where  he  went 
^is  important  part  of  a  Methodist  preacher's  duty,  and 
one  which  enters  into  the  solonn  injunction  of  his  ordina* 
tion  vows,  occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  good 
Bishop's  ministrations  and  those  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Methodism,  perhaps,  than  of  the  preachers  of  the  present 
day. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Sunday  schools  are  vastly 
tnore  extended,  efficient,  and  systematic  in  their  opera^ 
tions  now  than  at  that  period,  and  this  may  constitute  the 
reason  for  such  laxity  in  regard  to  the  catechetical  instruct 
tion  of  the  children  by  the  preachers.  This,  however, 
should  not  be,  as  no  Sunday  school  instruction  can  supply 
its  place  or  prove  an  excuse  sufficient  to  justify  the  shep* 
herd  in  neglecting  to  feed  the  lambs  of  his  flock.  While 
on  this  subject  we  may  take  occasion  to  remark,  that 
Asbury  early  identified  himself  witii  the  Sunday  schod 
cause,  and  that  to  him  is  jnstiy  due  the  honor  of  having 
established  the  first  Sunday  schools  in  America.  In  a 
pamphlet  which  professes  to  give  the  origin  and  history 
of  Sunday  schools  in  America,  it  is  stated  '*ihat  the  firrt 
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Sonday  sdiooi  orgaxMsatioii  u»  ihe  i(JAite4  State  of  f1>^]^ 
we  have  any  au&eatic  record  wag  tbe  FirsUDfiy  or  ^^|»r 
<lffy  Schoei  Socially,  ithkAk  Wfus  eaUbUA«d  in  Philadelpj^ 
in  1791."  Now,  it  is  a  fac^  well  aiirtbentieiUed^  ^t 
etrangeLy  <yyerlQOfked»  that  Blah<^  Asbury  organize^  # 
^ofiday  sdiooi  in  HaaMfmt,  Yirginiat  in  1796,  Jl»e  ytfffM 
b^x)Te ^tbe  one  in  J^Sadelphfla;  and  ii  10  also  a  faol  ^^ 
one  year  before  tbia  organiaaftion  the  Minutes  of  tibe  oop? 
^cence  coBtain  tbe  £ollowing  questiosis  and  anawdrs: 

''  Qunikn.  Whal;  oanbe  done  ioinstniot  poor  ohQdieiD, 
sriike  and  i^ladc,  to  i^ead'? 

^Atmm,  Let  ins  rlabor  as  ibe  heart  and  9011I  ,^  fim 
inaa  to  estei>Miii  Samdiky  uhoelb  m  or  Aear  th0  plaee  of 
piibMc  *rorsk^.  Ijet  peraons  ibe  appojalad  hj  tbe  bisb9$Py 
fdders,  '4kaeons,  or  preacbew  to  teacb  graiik  aU  itb^t  wiQ 
iriiteiid  aad  '{lave  a  .oapadty  todeam,  from  m  o'oloelt  in 
ibe  morning  till  .ten,  and  £pom  .two  oNolOflkiB  Ate  itfter^ow 
iitt  4aat,  where  it  dotes  iioi  inAerfeie  with  f>aUia  ^^Tiship* 
^e  ooniicO  dbnlL  cpi^qpOa  a  proper  ,adio<d-JbM)(4K  to  ileaqh 
them  leaning  and  piaty;" 

The  su^ijeet  of  bur  sketob  was  a  wan  of  .most  ipiS0i6e 
«piiit,  and  while  be  waa  removed  from  ^veigr  thiog  W^ 
latolecanoe  on  the  one  hand,  ibe  wasuready  tfP  ,^  {A 
•hnglhs,  where  int^ty  and  princi|de  weire  nOi  Mm$«9r 
kiised,  to  eenoiltate  ^be  esteem  .of  ihose  who  wene  iin  jmj 
dftgr,ee  idienatod  or  felt  4henkselv»a  .^grbTjed*  and  spareii 
no  labor  .or  juuartfioes  to^ast.oii  upon  (tbeJiPouU^  WifitoCp 
«f  puifisan  stn^s.  iKotbing  gneved  him  more  than  tbo 
anbappgr  exeitonwht  and  dimon  g^ltej^  ,np  -by  .O'^ly 
«nd  bis  jeoadjutOTKu  In  Imawer  to  the  iComplain^i  aljlej^d 
agaiQst  him  for  ex^^iilg  Jus  ^piiscopal  pref9gfM;iTe^  i^ 
^psev^BntingO'KeUy'&om  becoming  ^  fixture  jii  aqertsiii^ 
ioealkfty  jadmnebeihad  worn  out  .aU  bij»  in0uciP(M$e,^3^e- 
fttkess,  be  M^fi,  ^<i  hat!e  Ut^  ^  \em^ ^^^^  ^  i^Wf^ 
0f  ifiveethlMMaQd  iOidles  .a  go^ari  4be  «Me  ^f  ipi(M9i;fbfui  ^one 
33* 
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hundred  tlioosand  sonis,  and  the  arrangemeBt  of  about 
four  hundred  preachers  yearly,  to  whieh  I  may  add  the 
mnrmurs  and  discontent  of  ministers  and  people.  Who 
wants  this  legacy?  Those  who  do,"  he  adds,  "are  wel- 
come to  it  for  me.  The  Methodists  acknowledge  no  supe- 
Hority  but  what  is  founded  on  seniority,  election,  and  loi^ 
and  faithful  services.  For  myself,  I  pity  those  who  can 
not  distinguish  between  a  Pope  of  Rome  and  an  old,  wont 
man  of  sixty  years  who  has  the  power  given  Atm  of  riding 
five  thousand  miles  a  year  on  horseback,  at  a  salary  of 
eighty  dollars,  through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold^ 
traveling  in  all  weather,  preaching  in  all  places,  bis  best 
covering  from  ram  often  but  a  blanli^  the  surest  sharps 
ener  of  his  wit  hunger,  from  fasts  voluntary  and  in  vol* 
untary,  his  best  fipre  for  six  months  of  the  twelve  coarse 
kindness,  and  his  reward,  from  too  many,  8as|»eion, 
envy,  and  niumuriiigs  all  the  year  round.? 

.  Sttchi  however,  were  only  occasional  shadows  d«rk«i«- 
iitg  hi»  oAerwise  bright  and  happy  patiiway.  His  gen- 
eral  experience  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words: 
^*  Cloqe  commumoft  with  <}od,  holy  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  hie  Son  Jesus  Christ,  a  will  resigned,  frequent 
addresses  to  a  throne  of  grace,  «  constant  and  serious 
oai^  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  fore^ought  in  the  an- 
tttngements  and  i^pointments  of  the  preachers,  a  aool 
drawn  out  in  ardent  prayer  for  the  universal  Church,  and 
the  complete  triumph  of  CSirist  ovex  all  the  earth." 

Ae  an  evidence  of  his  sincere  attachment  and  disinter^ 
estedness,  it  .may  be  remarked,  that  he  never  made  wm 
appointment  of  any  of  the  preaehors  either  with  a  view  to 
afflict  them  or  to  gratify  any  feelings  of  personal  preju* 
tiiee  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  affection  on  the  other^  nor 
would  he  allow  such  influences  ftpom  his  council  to  bettr 
upon  the  appointment  of  any  of  the  preadiers. 

The  prea^ers  were  dear  to  his  heart,  and- he  daily 
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made  them  tbe  subject  of  his  prayers  and  tenderest  solie* 
itude.  To  his  care  for  the  preachers  might  be  added  ths 
care  of  all  the  Churches.  By  correspondence  and  other- 
wise, Trhen  he  could  not  yisit  them  personally,  he  kept 
himself  posted  in' regard  to  all  the  interests  of  Zion.  The 
conferences  then  were  usually  seasons  of  great  religious 
interest,  and  as  the  miscellaneous  business  was  small  at 
that  time  compared  with  the  present,  the  regular  minute 
business  was  soon  dispatched,  and  more  time  was  allowed 
for  religious  exercises. 

The  worth  of  s6uls  lay  near  his  heart,  and  he  was  not 
isatisfied  unless  he  was  conscious  sinners  were  awakened 
and  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  Onee,  after 
haying  traveled  hard  through  a  western  wilderness,  to 
reach  a  quarterly  meeting  on  his  way  to  a  distant  confer* 
ence,  he  was  unusually  tempted  at  not  having  seen,  for 
some  time,  any  direct  evidence  of  his  personal  labor  hi 
the  conversion  of  souls.  He  felt  inclined  to  the  belief 
Ihat  his  mission  had  expired,  and  he  had  better  retire  from 
the  work.  With  this  depression  of  spirit  he  entered  the 
tove-feast  on  Sabbath  morning,  in  a  rude  log  chapel  in  the 
woods,  and  took  hts  seat,  unknown  to  any,  in  the  back 
part  of  the  congregation.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
exercises  had  been  gone  through  with  by  the  preacher,  an 
opportunity  was  given  for  the  relation  of  Christian  expe<> 
rience.  One  after  another  testified  of  the  saving  grace 
of  God,  and  occasionally  a  verse  of  some  hymn  was  sung, 
full  of  rich  and  touching  melody.  The  tide  of  religious 
feeling  was  rising  and  swelling  in  all  hearts,  while  a  lad^ 
rose  whose  plain  but  exceedingly  neat  attire  indicated  ths^ 
she  was  a  Methodist.  Her  voice  was  full  and  clear, 
though  slightly  tremulous.  She  had  traveled  many  miles 
to  the  meeting,  and  her  feelings  would  not  allow  her  to 
repress  her  testimony.  She  remarked  that  she  had  not 
iong  been  a  follower  of  Christ    **Two  years  ago,'*  said 
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Ae,  *'l  w^a  ^ttrapted  to  ^  li^fethodisi  qteeting  in  our 
jDcighl^or^ood  bf  Imvg  iatojaxiei  thui  Bishop  J^sfiurj  w^ 
^ii^r  to  |)ireaob«  I  Wpf4^  ai4  th^e  /S^it^  ^e^led  ih/Q  tuitb 
^  :UtiUred  on  mj  he^tt^  I  fl^d  to  J^8ii3,  and  fpund  jrer 
4efeipti99  in  .hi*  Upad>  ere^  the  forgiy^ee^  of  mjr  sinf^ 
ili|i4  )m»^  it>««o  ¥^Ff>7  iP  >bi8  lo?^  ^vor  sinpe.. 

Or  Jbide  jfor  ^  njqn^eut  mj  Lord  from  mj  ejes.' " 

'  ^b^  B^i  4owi;l,  an4  er^  the  responses  vhich  h^  xemajckf 
had  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the  house  had  died  ^W9j, 
jBi^hop  M^mf  WJUS  on  his  i^L  He  commenced  hj  xe- 
DB;9;rki»g4^h4Mi  ''he  mr^  a  Atr^knger  and  pilgrhn>  halt^g  99 
iii»  way  for  r^t  :an4  ^^fre^hnieiit  in  the  hon^sp  of  Qc^d^ 
^d  that  he  had  ^ound  hpth ; .  aad^"  said  he^  ;with  uplifjted 
}^ind%  while  tear?  of  joy  ooii^ed  eaqh  other  freely  i,ow]^ 
^  ff^^  'Mf  f,  fio^,  f^nlj  1^  in^tiiUi^ien^  in  thp  ^oj^expiqa^ 
f4  -fme  ^JiH  JA  #a^4i^  Xfm^  .tho  c^ti^^t,  J.%  tr^^ 
topiiditftillldi^*'' 

As  ^  £;i;;gli^vAa^»  jbe  loved  i^  f^ther-la^d,  a94  4i;^ 
^inei^tly  e^E^ed  his  grief  at  Jftie  w^  ;whi<^  theiji  qfjiat^ 
j)^i|i^on  Jgk^gland  a^d  tixe  ^njUjed  Stfktes^  yet  he  h^ 
|kdopt«d  the  latter,  an^a  t4>ough  m^y  of  th^  prei^chBr^ 
^^  xeiwn^ed,  io  E^ifla^,  amwilU^g  to  sy^mpf^thisiQ  wit)^ 
fjUe  c^nse  ,of  An^fiiriea^  liberty^  he  wa^^ly  espo^aed  i.% 
M^  vf^  &rm  in  his  ^dlierence  to  tjie  republioai^s^  jol 
^^ashington*  On  the  occa^on  of  rocei?ing  ^  letter  Aqnoi 
}li.  We4ey  ,on  Ihe  subject  ^  the  mmx,  he  remai^,  ^<  J. 
fiifxx  f^jJiKewaelj  ^rry  that  the  xen^abl^  man  ever  dipi^ 
^to  the  politips  .of  America.  My  .desire  is  to  liii^  in  loy^e 
jiup4  peace  wj;th  all  n^egci,  U>  do  them  no  harn^y  but  ^1  the 
jgQod  I  osxi.  {iowever/'  he  adds,  *'ii  discovers  Mr.  We&- 
Jey's  attachmffpt  tp  tixe^^oTommeut  ;uiider  which  he  Uyoi^ 
.lILad  h^  .been  a  subject  of  America^  110  doubt  he  .would 
^we.been:as  ze^lofu^.an^dvoo^  of  the  Americ^in  c^use. 
fi}^  sg^a^  i^co^9i4^F<^  jf^fH^  .^a,¥,e,  ^ken  0999,81091  .tp 
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censure  tlie  Methodists  in  America  on  account  of  Mr' 
Wesley's  political  sentiments."  As  a  further  evidence  of 
his  republicanism,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  at  the  New 
York  conference  in  1789  he  offered  for  the  consideration 
of  that  body  the  following  proposal;  namely,  "Whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  us,  as  a  Church,  to  present  a 
congratulatory  address  to  General  Washington,  who  has 
been  lately  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  should  be  embodied  our  approbation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  professing  our  allegiance  to  the  government." 
To  this  the  conference  unanimously  acceded,  and  an  ad- 
dress was  prepared  and  read  by  Asbury  to  Washington 
tad  his  cabinet.  To  thiii  address  the  President  made  a 
reply,  expressive  of  thanks  for  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Church  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  The  address 
and  the  answer  were  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
and  soon  after  other  Churches  followed  the  example. 

For  Washington  the  Bishop  had  a  high  regard,  which 
was  strengthened  by  a  personal  acquaintance  of  many 
years ;  and  when  the  sad  intelligence  came  to  him  that  the 
fother  of  his  country  was  no  more,  he  entered  the  follow- 
ing in  his  journal :  ' 

**Slow  moved  the  northern  post  on  the  eve  of  New- 
Year's  day,  and  brought  the  heart-distressing  information 
of  the  death  of  Washington,  who  departed  this  life  De- 
cember 14,  1797.  Washington,  the  calm,  intrepid  chief, 
the  disinterested  friend,  first  father,  and  temporal  savior 
of  his  country  under  Divine  protection  and  direction !  A 
universal  cloud  sat  upon  the  faces  of  the  citizens  of 
Charleston;  the  pulpits  clothed  in  black;  the  bells  muf- 
fled ;  the  paraded  soldiery ;  a  public  oration  decreed  to  be 
delivered  on  Friday,  fourteenth  of  this  month ;  a  marble 
statue  to  be  placed  in  some  proper  situation ;  these  were 
the  expressions  of  sorrow  and  these  the  marks  of  respect 
paid  by  his  feeling  fellow-citizens  to  the  memor}'  of  thift 
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0gpta,% man,  laiff, .dispo9id 4o  l^f  «^jU  o/aU  ita  Wqriir 
inff^on.  Matcbl^89  mia  I  At  «U  tuvies  he  «c]DiQwlodg«A 
fii0  pr^vid^oo  of  Qo(),  «nd  9^Ter  Fas  1^  ashamed  of  Im 
.PedaewAr^  W«  b^lieyf  h^  idied  n^t  f^aripg  A'^^t  ^ 
^i4  vii|  he  Qider^d  ^bi^  manniDJi^siQft  ^  »11  hi«  al]»rP9--rr|t 
4nie  aoi^  of  liberty  ia  ^U  poii^ta.'' 
.  [t  ii8  ifi\\k\  a  ye^  ill  gr^se,  |o  say  ^e  )eaat  of  if.^  that  «9^ 
^i^  partisan  theolpgiaos  hi^^^  phargi^  1^  f^y  j^edipdi|| 
^reacher9  with  being  oppoeed  tp  4ie  v^r  with  Or^^  B|a|^ 
ain  ^d  the  repii]i>liGan  princip^ee  of  vhieb  W^hii»£^ 
was  the  great  cbainpioQ^  We  adi^t  tb^  9oinfi  oj^  thi^vi 
4id  nwufest  opposition,  i^nd  pradeiiftly  returned  tP  £i^ 
land;  \i\\%  ^at  ^  griesit  body  pf  |i(iem  were  firn^  m^ 
a9aloiifi  9)ipporter9  of  thi$  republic,  none  bHt  the  ^^ 
hopelessly  prejudice4  ^fin  j^^^rtain  a  r^aso^af^^e  do^^H 
With  AsWfjt  *<^  gw»^  ^pp§ft»  (trf  ¥«tbo4iw  wi  iAdW' 

ica,  thi^  w»9  pv^Hl*? Ij  %  -PW*  a?  fei*  Wbplf  )l^\m 
flbondaptly  ahowBt 

Xt  js  jl^iown  ik^  tb§  Bishop  )^vf  r  m^mf4t  V^  8|||(# 
9nis  not  to  bii^,  hpv^ver,  «2^  9f  pbpic^^  jimt  iiecea^tfj 
0,^4  ihosii  who  h^^  bis  fe^pns  f^^  pA^  l^njbeij^g  vifp  jlj^ 
marriage  relation  will  be  satisfied  of  th^  p?''9Pn!^^  f^f  b|f 
ppurse.  Be  says,  "  I(  {  shpu^d  ^  jji  Q^Ubi?y,  wi^oh  I 
Jhin^  ^ui^e  pn>b^)d,  ][  gjiye  %h^  foUpwWg  ip/WK>l»J|  ftF 
wh»t  pan  pcarpply  bip  pa}Ie4  mj  ffhoipe.  I  w«§  «f^4 
m  wy  ^nrtepnth  y^ar^  I  begfm  |py  puhli^  ex^fci^jea  j^ii^ 
tM^een  fixteen  aqd  /^venteen^  at  f;wenty*one  X  t^iFeled^ 
at  twenty-^ix  I  cwn^  (p  Am^rmt  Thi|^»  %  I  J?wi  r««^K^ 
enough  for  «  single  )i£9.  ]Fjt  h.^  been  wy  inten^Pi^  Iff 
W)turn  io  finrope  aI;  Airty  ye*K9  .of  Jig^ ;  bi?[.t  tb^  war  conr 
Jinned,  and  W  wa9  ten  y^r3  before  WfS  hi^d  fiettled^  Iaetin|| 
peace*  This  w^  no  time  to  niarry  or  be  giyen  in  na^: 
^age.  At  forty-nine  I  wae  ordained  superintendent;  pfj 
bishop  in  Anierica.  Among  tbo  duties  imposied  uppn  ;9^| 
by  my  .offboe  w^  that  ^  t^ayeling  e^teuaiyelj,  t^^  jl 
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«otdd  liai^ly  exp^til  X6  £hd  ft  iroHa^  With  girae«  etiimgfa 

to  ehtAHe  h^t  to  lire  but  due  week  out  of  the  fill}r4Wd 

witb  li€fr  husband;  btiiddes,  Wh^t  right  has  atiy  iaan  to 

take  ^drantag^  erf  the  afieetions  of  a  WomaH)  mtikt  hef 

hid  wife,  atid,  hf  ft  volutitiily  kb^seoi  mibveift  the  whok 

ofdef  &M  econoihy  of  the  teani^e  stikte)  by  eepflffAteff 

I       those  #faoin  iieiiller  God,  iiatiite,  iter  the  i^qaitemeiit^  of 

\      eivil  Society  permit  long  to  be  ptti  tt8iin4erf    It  is  neither 

i      jtist  n^i-  gleneroni^.     I  rAa,f  add  to  this,  «h^t  I  had  Uttl« 

f      liioiiey,  and  With  ihis  little  administered  to  the  lieeeesltietf 

^      6f  a  bekted  moAelt  till  2  wi^  fiayHMven.    If  I  hity% 

Ji      doiie  Wrong,  t  hope  Ood  Uhd  the  ^^t  Will  foi'gite  hiii     li 

I     id  my  duty  HoW  to  bestow  the  ^ttance  I  inay  hay«  fd 

«     spare  tii>Oti  ih^  WidoWi^,  ttiid  fktheriedi^  giH^>  and  ^Oo# 

^     martifed  men.^* 

^  Out-  iiihits  Will  hot  afioW  tis  to  extend  mtieh  fhHhei-  thii 

^     brief  sketch,  and  We  tntist,  Ihetefbre,  bxin^  it  to  a  eloi^e;: 

Coke  aiid  Whfttco&t,  the  doUeagaes  bf  Aebnt^  m  the 
^  ^  episcopacy,  had  ceased  from  theil"  laboni  and  ehtel^  kitO 
^  test.  Wesley,  tod,  the  t^ller^ble  fbtiiidel'  of  Methodism 
^{  Imd  father  in  Qod  of  the  Chui'ch,  hkd  i^losed  hid  lotig  and 
j\  laborioui^  e^reer  vLpat  earth,  tod  ei^teVed  upoh  the  teel 
1^  and  bles^edne^  of  heaveii.  Asbtfi-y  sixvod  lilofte>  lilce  « 
^1  Tenerable  tree  left  by  the  Woodmaft's  iMt  to  proclaim  the 
^  ancient  glory  of  the  forest.  Incessant  tiraVeling  on  horse* 
^1  back  an  Average  of  five  thottsahd  Milei  ft  yeai^,  ek|K>8ed  to 
yjl,  all  the  changed  of  climate  ftiid  f  ftriatiotts  of  tehi{)dWktiiifei 
1^  iogether  with  the  immense  ^hliety  gtoirvtig  Ottt  of  the 
^^  care  olf  all  Ithe  t5hurches,  ill  kfeoi^S  tnOl^  ftbuttdattt,  if  pde- 
^  (J  siMe,  tiiaA  the  tireless  Wesley,  preyed  heavily  upon  h^ 
^^   cOnstiluHoh. 

^       Aflef  he  had  pAsS^d  his   "thpfrescote  and  teti,"  he 

?jjt    transferred  to  the  gifted  M'feeiidiiBC  the  prihdi>ftl  bttnlen 

.p,  bf  visilibg  the  conferences.    As  it  is  interesting  to  tme« 

'^   the  religious  eJcpeHenee  ot  Ihie  VeherftWe  «ia»i>  in  hit 
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jounial  we  find  the  following:  *^  My  aonl  is  blessed  witb 
continual  cdnsolation  snd  peace  in  all  my  great  weakne^ 
isi  body,  labor,  and  crowds  of  company.  I  am  a  debtor 
to  the  whole  continent,  but  more  especially  to  the  north- 
east and  south-west.  It  is  there  I  usually  gain  health* 
and  generally  lose  in  the  south  and  center.  I  have  vis- 
ited the  south  thirty  times  in  thirty-one  years.  I  wish  to 
Tisit  Mississippi,  but  am  resigned*  My  eyes  fail.  I  will 
resign  the  stations  to  Bishop  M'Eendree.  It  is  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  my  ministry  and  forty-fifth  year  of  labor  in 
America.  I  die  daily;  but  my  consolations  are  great.  I 
live  in  God  from  moment  to  moment."  This  was  his  last 
entry  in  his  journal.  How  like  the  sun  at  its  setting  did 
bis  mind  expand  with  holy  emotions  and  beneroleut  sym- 
pathies !  The  mellow  light  of  his  experience  and  exam- 
ple shone  out  clearly  and  calmly  over  the  goodly  tents  of 
Jacob  as  he  was  gently  sinking  into  rest. 

In  the  sunny  south,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1816,  on  a 
bright  and  beautiful  Sabbath,  the  djing  patriarch  was 
seen  to  raise  his  hands  when  speech  had  failed,  as  a  token 
of  victory  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  then, 
reclining  his  head  upon  the  faithful  Bond,  his  traveling 
companion,  without  a  struggle  he  breathed  his  last — 

"  As  lades  ih«  vaamgs  cloud  ftwaj— 
As  ginks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er." 

The  personal  appearance  of  Bishop  Asbury  presented 
nothing  remarkable.  His  form  was  slight,  but  erect,  and 
hence  dignified  and  graceful.  He  had  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, and  hence  an  elastic  step.  His  eye  was  stem  and 
bright.  His  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  with  fea- 
tures expressive  of  decision,  energy,  sagacity,  and  benig- 
nity, shaded,  at  times,  by  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety, 
if  not  depression.  And,  to  conclude  in  the  language  of 
one  in  regard  to  his  character,  **  His  parallel  for  practical 
i«nse  and  practical  energy  can  scarcely  be  found.    As  a 
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mkr  of  state  or  a  commaBder  of  annies  be  would  have 
ranked  among  the  greatest  men  of  history;  and  if  ever  an 
impartial  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  nation  is  written, 
Francis  Asburj,  as  well  for  his  personal  character  as  for 
being  the  chief  founder  of  its  largest  religious  organisa- 
tion»  will  occupy  a  position  hi  it  above  the  competition  of 
any  other  name  wbataoeyer/' 

34 
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CHAPTER  IIIV. 

8KXT0H  OF  BISHOP  M^KSlTDBBa. 

I  HAYi  already  alluded  to  the  camp  meeting  which  I 
attended  in  the  summer  of  1809,  on  the  form  of  the  Ber. 
John  Collins,  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Little  Miami.  To 
this  meeting  the  tribes  of  Methodism  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  repaired.  It  was  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  I 
had  passed  the  Red  Sea  of  repentance,  and  the  wilderness 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  now  I  was  prepared  to  take 
my  family  and  tabernacle  on  Mount  Zion  with  the  people 
of  God.  The  distance  we  had  to  travel  was  about  thirty 
miles,  mostly  through  an  unbroken  forest.  It  cost  some- 
thing then  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace ;  not  too  much, 
however,  for  their  value.  When  obtained,  they  were  ap- 
preciated in  proportion  to  their  cost,  and  richly  enjoyed. 
In  good  season  we  arrived.  Just  before  reaching  the  con- 
secrated spot,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  clear  and 
melodious  strains  of  the  children  of  Zion,  singing  that 
memorable  camp  meeting  song, 

"Stop,  poor  sinner,  stop  and  think, 
Before  yon  farther  go; 
fnai  yon  sport  upon  the  brink 
Of  everlasting  woe?" 

A  large  number  of  people  had  collected  already  upon 
the  ground,  and  had  pitched  their  neat,  white  canvas 
tents.  The  preachers'  stand  was  filled  with  ministers,  the 
most  of  whose  faces  were  familiar  to  me.  There  was  one, 
however,  who  was  a  stranger.  He  had  a  noble,  digni- 
fied appearance,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  above  the 
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eommoQ  statui^.  He  was  evidently  in  his  pinie,  tiioKgli 
beyond  the  middle  age  of  life:  Hie  voice  had  a  sweetneae 
and  compass  that  were  remarkable.  There  was  great 
aymmetrjr  in  his  features.  His  forehead  was  ezpanaiTe; 
eyes  dark,  but  beaming  with  the  fire  of  intelligenoe.  Lux* 
uriant  roils  of  dark  hair  ooyered  his  head»  aad  his  general 
appearance  would  at  once  impresa  a  stnmger  with  the  idea 
of  his  being  an  extraordinary  man. 

When  he  rose  to  give  out  the  hymn,  every  eye  was 
turned  toward  and  riveted  upon  him.  Indeed^  I  felt  as 
if  soine  supematural  being  was  going  to  address  us.  The 
hymn  being  sung  we  imeeled  down  for  prayer ;  and  such  an 
address  to  the  throne  of  ^le  heavenly  grace  I  never  heavd 
before.  There  was  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  about  it 
truly  surprising.  It  seemed  as  though  he  was  talking 
face  to  face  widi  Qcd,  as  a  child  with  its  father.  £very 
heart  was  interested  in  that  prayer,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
heaven  had  come  down  to  earth. 

When  he  arose  he  anaomoed  for  his  text  John  iv,  94: 
**  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  tiiey  that  worship  lam  must  worr 
ship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.''  Every  word  that  feU 
from  the  lips  of  the  sainted  M'Eendree  was  devouised 
by  the  eager  multitude.  There  was  but  one  mmd  and  oua 
heart.  That  one  mind  received  all  the  truths  that  wens 
uttered,  and  that  one  heart  beat  reiq[>onsLve  to  those  trutha. 
I  can  not  possibly  describe  my  own  feelings  oa  the  occa«> 
sion.  I  had  taken  a  position  in  froilt  of  the  speaker,  se 
that  I  might  have  a  full  and  uninterrupted  view  of  his 
person.  Never  was  I  so  entertained.  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  speaker;  I  could  hear  nothing  bat  his  roia^ 
While  I  listened  I  was  unconsciously  drawn,  as  if  by  som^ 
magic  spell,  toward  the  preacher ;  and  when  he  closed,  to 
tey  astonishment  I  found  myself  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
All  around  me  was*  the  meet  intense  excitement — loud 
abouto  of  glory^BUML  cries  for  meroy^^yet  I  Jqiew  it  noti  I 
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beanl  it  Bo!,  till  the  preao]iet>  ceased,  and  the  eharm  wv 
brokieD.  0,  it  was  a  hcavenlj  time  I  and  it  aeemed  to  mi 
tkat  I  was  quite  on  the  suburbs  of  ^rj,  drinkiiig  full 
draughts  from  thai  <'rirer  the  streauis  whereof  make  glad 
the  city  of  Qod.'' 

That  afternoon  brother  Axlejr  came  to  me  and  said^ 
f^  Bishop  M'Kendrce  desists  to  see  you  al  his  teat." 
"But/'  said  I,  "I  have  no  aoquainteaee  with  Mm*** 
*'Then  I  will  introduce  you/'  said  Azley.  So  I  weal  to 
the  tent  and  was  introduced.  I  felt  gt»atly  embairassed 
on  approaching  the  Bishop;  but  the  ease  and  cordiality 
with  which  he  received  me  at  once  banished  all  my  fears. 
and  insfHred  me  with  confidence.  After  brother  Ajdey 
retired,  he  commenced  conversing  with  me  with  as  much 
femiliarity  as  if  he  had  known  me  all  my  life.  He  asked 
mie  in  regard  to  my  family,  and  many  other  things,  and 
how  long  I  had  been  a  professcMr  of  reUgion.  He  also 
asked  me  if  I  had  not  been  ezerrised  in  regard  to  preach- 
ing the  GkwpeL  Though  a  straager,  he  gamed  at  oace  my 
fullest  confidencci  and  I  opened  to  him  all  my  heart,  spoke 
of  my  ezperienee,  conflicts,  trials,  and  frankly  informed 
him  that  I  could  not  think  myself  qualified  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  He  then  conversed  with  me  as  mau 
never  did  before,  and  as  man  never  can  again.  There 
was  an  overpowering  sweetness  in  his  manner  and  words^ 
that  filled  me  with  love  and  reverence  for  the  man  that 
lasted  all  ^nmgh  his  life.  I  wept  like  a  child,  and  telling 
him  I  was  ignorant,  and  lived  in  the  wilderness  where 
there  was  no  one  to  guide  me,  he  laid  his  hand  gently  oa 
my  head  and  said,  "My  son,  be  of  good  cheer;  God  wiU 
supply  you  with  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  QospeV 
€hich  a  manifestation  of  r^^ard  for  me  completely  over- 
eame  me,  and  from  that  moment  I  felt  that  this  venerable 
man  would  treat  me  as  a  son  in  the  Gospel;  and  from  t^at 
day  on  till  the  day  of  hiatieaith,  no  man  Ihred,  except  ve^ 
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i«iitli6r,  who  hftd  so  strong  a  bold  npoa  my  beari,  '»nd  in 
whom  I  couki  so  implieidy  confide,  or  one  wiioiii  I  fell 
Ayself  so  implicitly  bouad  to  obey,  as  this  amiable  minis-* 
ter  of  Jesus.  I  ttever  eav  any  tiblng  during  bis  life  wbica 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  ha  ^d  not  feel  lor  me  as  a 
son  in  the  Gospel.  Throughout  the  meting  he  fequeaiiy 
ealled  me  to  bis  tent,  and  eonversed  wHh  main  the  moal 
free  and  unrestrained  mannear. 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  camp  meeting  of  a  deeply-^ 
Hirtlling  character,  aad -one  which  produced  an  entire 
bhangs  in  my  Tiews  in  reganl  to  the  qualifioatiofns  iMne»t 
Mory  to  partake  of  the  holy  commiinion.  I  supposed  thai 
only  such  as  were  converted,  and  Were  the  obildnsn*  oi 
God  by  fititb  in  Christ  JeauB,  were  entitled  to  a  place  at 
the  Lord's  table.  Therei  aocompaaied  us  to  the  can^ 
aseeting  a  young  lacty.  To  the  graces  oi  her  person,  foe 
she  was  charmingly  beautiM^  were  added  a  biflliant  mind: 
fiie  was  aniamiaUe  and  lovely  girl,  the  pride  of  thaneigh- 
boihood.  Scarcely  had  we  aninred  on  the  ground  ere  dM 
was  convicted.  Dwring  Sateixiay  imd  8unday  ahe  ae^ed 
to  be  in  the  most  eztMfme  agony  of  mind.  Her  pniyen 
and  tears  esDcited  1^  sympathy  of'  att  hearts. 
'  On  Monday  morning  the  saeraaaimt  of  the  Lord'a  sup 
far  was  to  be  adiatniaiered.    After  ailing, 

"Glory  to  Gk)d  on  high! 

Odr  pea«e  11  «uul«  ivlta  Hecvea; 
Xhe  Son  «f  QodrOM&e  ilowa  to>di9». 
That  we  might  be  forgiven/' 

ilie  mmiaters  were  all  invited  around  ^e  table  to  partake 
of  the  holy  emblems.  The  venerable  BMhop  ofibred  the 
eofisccratory  prayer,  and-  then  distributed  to  the  under 
shepherda  the>  bread  and  wme*  It  was  a  deeply*solema 
time. 

A  sol^ftu  sfiUnesS'  reigned  around,  only  broken  by  a 
ii«^  sigh  or  a  hatf^uppressad  aob^  while  oaa  after  aaothai 
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of  that  large  congregstton  came  to  odebraie  theaeeiics  of 
Gethtemane  aadi  Oalvary.  Nearij  in  fr^mt  of  the  Bishop* 
bejottd  the  altar»  Btood  the  weeping  penitent>  reclining  hor 
head  upon  the  shoalder  of  a  conyertad  aister,  and  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  breaks  while  she  gaaed  upon  the 
8oene«  Her  a{q>ear«ace  and  manner  attraeled  the  attea* 
ooa  of  the  benevdlent  Mf  Kendree,  and  h>okuig  toward  het 
he  said,  ''My  child,  come  hero  and  kne^  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  aad  jam  diall  ind  mercj." 

**Do  jon  thsnk/'  said  she,  ti&rongh  her  tean,  ''so  rile 
a  aiimnr  as  I  may  Tentnie  to  approach  the  saerameiktal 
boards  and  taki  in  my  onfaoly  haada  the  emblenis  of  ikm 
Savior'a  dying  Iots  f  - '  . 

*<Tes,  my  child;,  it  was  jvai  for  sndi  sinners  as  you 
the  blessed  Jesus  dkid»  and  while  writhmg  in  his  last  ago« 
aies,  he  demonstrated  his^  willingnesa  and  power  to  aato 
by  taking  tike  penitent  malefactor  with  him  to  hea¥mi." 
'  MThen  VU  go  to  Jesus,"  seid  she;  and  hurrying  to  the 
taUe  she  Ml  upon  her  kneea  aad  cried  aioad  to  Ood* 
With  atxeaming  eyes  the  Biahq>  adininistered  the  bioad; 
mid  just  aa  her  lips  taated  the  wine  of  the  sacrameotal 
cnp,  pardon  waa  eommunicated,  and  heaven  sjniang  np  in 
h^  heart.  Instantly  aha  roae  to  her  leet,  and  her  ikce 
shining  like  thai)  of  «n  angel,  while,  iidth  aa  eloquenof 
that  went  to  every  heart,  she  told  the  simple  story  of  the 
cross,  and  the  woadrona  power  of  CSirist  to  save.  All 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  oonmKm  joy  of  that  renewed 
spirit. 

The  same  fall  I  waa  admitted  into  tha  traveiiiig  oimnoe*- 
ttoa,  and  every  year,  till  his  hat  visit  to  our  efmferanoe^ 
he  called  to  see  me,  or  I  waa  with  him.  1^  1811  he  was 
at  my  camp  meeting  on  Knox  eironit,  in.  company  wifli  his 
venerable  companion,  Bishop  Asbnry.  From  this  camp 
meeting  I  accompanied  him  to  Xenia.  On  this  tour  he 
fOBeaohed  k  QranviUie^  aad  the  Oalvinitla  seaihwi  a  note 
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ceqnetting  him  to  jweaeh  his  }»rineq[>le8  in  full.  Tbts  he 
did  to  their  Bstisfsotioa ;  wni,  in  addition  thereto,  u  a 
work  of  supererogAtioD,  gare  an  ezpo9ition  of  Calvinism. 
After  the  diacourse^  thmse  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cfanroh  came  to  his  lodgiaga,  luid  attacked  him  with  great 
seal.  In  a  short  time,  however^  thej  were  so  comipletely 
•oafoanded  Uiat  they  went  awny  ashamed  of  the  inoon* 
■ktenoiea  of  their  dootrioes.  The  next  evening  he  had  an 
appointment  at  Franklint<tt,  near  Columbus,  where  he 
preadheed  m  the  old  1<^  eonrt-honse*  The  ensuing  day 
we  started  on  omr  journey  in  the  rain,  and  getting  lost  in 
iiie  Dacby  Plaiiis»  we  wandered  ^ut  all  day,  and  at 
nighty  findkig  a  cabin,  we  took  tip  lodgingf. 

Ho  man,  perhaj)s,  ever  made .  more  rafid  advancements 
in  graoe  and  gt£t9  than  did  M'Kendree.  After  bis  cQnver«> 
wm,  which  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  went 
on  with  g^ant  strides,  from  graoe  to  grace.  He  was  evi- 
dently desigaed  by  the  gre«t  Head  of  the  Church  as  a 
leader  among  tibe  atmies  of  Israel;  and  after  becomii^ 
most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  practical  itinerancy  in 
the  wilds  of  the  west,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon 
episcopal  duties  and  services  with  e  heart  touched  with 
itinerant  trials. 

The  ehrcumstancea  connected  with  the  election  of 
li'Eendree  to  the  episcopacy,  were  of  a  somewhat  inter- 
estiag  character.  When*  he  visited  the  General  confer^ 
i»nee  as  a  delegate  from  the  weet,  having  been  so  loiig  abr 
seat  from  the  east,  he  was  not  generally  known.  On  the 
€Wbbatii.  before  the  electicin  for  a^  bishop  was  to  take  place, 
he  was  apponted  to  preach  in  the  I4ght-8treet  Church, 
Boltnaore. 

<<The  hovae  uTaa  crowded  with  strangers  in  every  parti 
nboive  sad  below,  eager  to  hear  the  stranger;  and  among 
others,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Oenend  conference 
weie  pveaent,.  besidea  a  number  of  colored  people^  who 
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ocGitpied  a  mccntd  gaXlerj  in  tfce  froot  «nd  of  the  ebnrck 
Mr.  M^Eendree  entered  the  pnl^t  at  the  hour  for  com* 
menetng  the  services,  clothed  in  Yerj  coarse  and  homelj 
garments,  which  he  had  worn  in  the  woQda  of  the  west^ 
and  after  singing  he  kneeled  in  prayer.  As  was  often  the 
(Dase  with  him  when  he  commenced  his  prayer,  he  seemed 
to  falter  in  his  speech,  clippii^  somid  of  his  words  at  the 
end,  and  occasionally  hanging  upon  a  syllable  as  if  it  were 
difficult  for  him  t6  pronounce  ^e  w<^d.  I  looked  at  him^ 
hot  without  some  feelings  of  4istnut,'  thinking  to  myself 
*I  wonder  what  awkward  backwoodsman  they  hare  put  m 
the  pulpit  this  morning,  to  di^moe  us  widb  his  mawkidi 
and  uncouth  phraseology/  This  feeling  of  distrust  did 
not  forsake  me  till  some  minutes  after  he  had  announced 
his  text,  which  contained  the  following  words4  '  For  the 
hurt  of  Ihe  daughter  of  the  people  am  I  hurt;  I  am  black; 
astonishment  hath  taken  hold  on- me.  Je  there  no  balm  la 
Gilead;  is  there  no  physician  ^ers?  Why,  then,  is  not 
the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  Teoorered?' 
Jeremiah  viii,  21,  2S. 

''His  introduction  appeared  tame,  his  sentence  broken 
and  disjointed,  and  his  elocution  very  defective.  He  ad 
length  introduced  his  main  subject,  which  was  to  show  tbi 
Spiritual  disease  of  the  Jewish  CQlureh,  and  of  the  hdmau 
family  generally;  and  then  he  entered  upon  his  second 
proposition,  which  was  to  analyze  the  feoMngs  which  suoh 
a  state  of  things  awakened  in  the  aouls  of  God's  faithful 
embassadors :  but  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  blessed 
effects  upon  the  heart  of  the  bairn  whieh  God  had  piro*- 
vided  for  the  'healing  of  the  nations,'  he  seemed  to  enter 
fully  into  the  element  in  which  his  soul  delighted  to  move 
tfnd  have  its  being,  and  he  soon  carried  the  whole  cc^gre- 
gation  away  with  him  into  the  regions  of  experimental 
religion. 

^<*  Remarking  upon  the  objeetiont  which  some  would 
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«aake  to  the  ezpiession  of  the  feelings  reaiixed  by  a  perMi 
(ally  restored  to  health  by  an  appiieation  of  the  'sover 
eign  balm  for  every  wound/  he  referred  to  the  shottts  of 
applause  so  olka  heard  upon  our  national  jubilee^  in  ccNtti^ 
memoration  of  our  emaneipation  from  political  ihraUdom# 
and  then  said,  'Hpw  much  more  cause  has  an  immortal 
soul  to  rejoice  and  give  glory  to  God  for  its  spiritual  de- 
lireraiice  from  the  bcmdage  of  sinP  This  was  spdten 
with  a  soul  overflowing  widi  the  most  hallowed  and  ex* 
alted  feelings,  and  with  such  jm  emphasis,  that  it  was  like 
^e  sudden  bursting  of  a  doud  surcharged  with  water. 
The  coBgregaiion  was  instantly  overwhelmed  with  a 
diower  of  Divine  grace  from  the  upper  world.  Ai  irst^ 
sudden  shrieks,  as  of  persons  in  distress,  we»  heard  m 
different  parts  of  the  house;  then  shouts  of  praise,  and  in 
every  direction  sobs  and  groans..  The  eyes  of  the  pec^jo 
overflowed  with  tears,  while  many  were  prostrated  upon 
the  floor,  or  lay  helpless  on  the  seats.  A  very  large,  ath- 
letic-looking preacher,  who  was  sitting  by  my  side,  sud- 
denly fell  upon  his  seat,  as  if  pierced  by  a  bullet,  and  I 
felt  my  heart  melting  under  emotions  which  I  could  not 
well  resist. 

"After  this  sudden  shower,  the  clouds  were  dispersed, 
«nd  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shone  out  most  serenely  and 
ielightfolly,  producing  upon  all  a  present  consciousness 
of  the  Divine  approbation ;  and  when  the  preacher,  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit,  all  were  filled  with  admiration  of 
his  talents,  and  were  ready  to  'magnify  the  grace  of  God 
in  him,'  as  a  chosen  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  the  lost, 
saying  in  their  hearts,  *  This  is  the  man  whom  God  de- 
lights to  honor.' " 

This  sermon,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Bishop  As- 
bury,  secured  his  election. 

No  man  ever  made  more  full  proof  of  his  ministry  than 
did  the  laborious  M'Kendree.    For  twelve  years  he  filled 
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tibe  offiee  of  a  pretiding  elder,  and  for  nearly  twenty-aeTea 
years  he  filled  the  more  important  and  responsible  offiee 
of  bishop.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  trying  scenes  through 
whieh  he  was  called  to  pass,  he  manifeated  the  greatest 
deyotion  to  the  Church.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  a  pre* 
siding  officer,  that  the  utmost  impartiality  characterized 
all  his  official  acts. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  work  of  this  great  and 
good  man  was  finished,  his  character  shone  out  more  and 
mme  dear,  and,  like  the  sun  at  setting,  the  graeea  of 
M'Eendree  were  more  fully  dereloped  as  he  was  neariug 
the  horizon  of  lime;  and,  like  that  sun,  which,  on  the  eve 
of  a  calm,  quiet  summer  day,  goes  g&atly  down  m  a 
cloudless  sky,  so  sweetly  sank  the  dying  saint.  The  last 
response  of  this  faithful  watchman  on  Zion's  walls,  to  hia 
vooq>anion-watehmr8,  was,  **AU  is  wtU,  mU  is  wsUt* 
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CHAPTER  IIY. 

aXSTOH    07    KEY.    DATID    TOUNG. 

Tbb  fother  and  mother  of  the  Rev.  David  Young  wen) 
lK>th  of  Scotch  descent.  The  ancestors  of  his  father  be<< 
longed  to  the  clan  of  the  OampbeHs,  and  tradition  says  it 
was  not  for  conTenience  but  for  safety  that  they  went  over 
to  the  north  of  Ireland;  and  some  century  and  a  half 
mnce  some  of  them  siifi^ed  extremely  in  the  celebarated 
6iege  of  Deny. 

His  grandfather  came  to  ITorth  America,  and  landed  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1742,  his  father  iben  being  one 
year  old,  and  mored  westward  into  the  neighborhood  of' 
Havre  de  Grace,  perhaps  oA  the  place  where  Bughes'i 
Iron  Works  were'  afterward  erected,  and  which  weie 
biimed  by  the  British  in  the  last  war. 

His  father  settled  in  Bedford  county,  T/lrginia,  where 
young  David  was  bom,  March'  7,  I779»  and  the  nexi 
year  he  removed  to  Washington  county,  in  the  same 
state;  where  David  Was  raised,  in  a  place  and  «t  a  time 
where  and  when  religious  privileges  and  ejrperience  wefe 
very  littte  known  or  prized.  His  father  belonged  to  SlffM 
JSRrhf  and  his  mother  thought  there'  was  nothing  Hke  the 
Erskines  and  their  secession.  They  both  were  firm'  be«* 
Kevers  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Fish-* 
er's  Catechism.  Hie  old  gentleman  had  a  good  library 
for  the  times,  where  th^  son  could  at  least  examine  one 
side  of  the  question  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters^ 
and  Calvihists  and  Arminiahs,  and  this  he  was  carefsl  te 
do,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
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He  wu  taught  the  Lord's  Prajer,  and  the  Creed»  and 
Catechisms,  both  "shorter"  and  "longer/'  and  he  could 
repeat  them  with  great  fluency  when  quite  a  small  boj. 
This  was  thought  too  wonderful,  and  the  way  he  was 
praised  might  inspire  any  thing  but  humility.  He  says  in 
a  communication  to  me,  "Among  the  earliest  recollections 
of  my  life  the  thoughts  of  invisible  beings  and  agencies 
were  the  most  common  and  important.  The  bdngs  called 
God  and  devil,  the  places  called  heaven  and  hell,  the 
things  called  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  were  the 
•abjects  of  my  cbildish  meditatioBB,  thousands  of  times 
before  I  was  Ave  years  old." 

In  the  aumner  of  1796  he  went  to  meeting  with  some 
^  the  family,  a^d  during  the  first  prayer  was  so  deeply 
convicted  that  he  had  sinned  against  God,  his  King  and 
Savior,  that  his  heart  waa  melted,  and  he  wept  in  bitter- 
»MB  of  soul.  But  Auxyd  quenched  his  feelings  and  tears, 
flttd  he  relapsed  into  indifference.  From  this  time  till  th^ 
iiU  of  1790  there  waa  nothing  very  uncommon  in  the  ez- 
SMises  of  his  mind.  At  that  time,  however,  he  was  pow- 
erfully awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  though  there 
was  nobody  that  )ie  knew  who  pvayed  in  secret,  yet  it  was 
Ins  constant  praeticf  for  nearly  a  year.  Those  were  dark 
tiass  in  rdigion*  Possibly,  if  be  had  been  blessed  with 
the  company  of  aome  one  to  have  taken  him  by  Ihe  hand 
aad  directed  him  in  the  right  way,  he  might  have  beei^ 
ki^  from  falling  away.  Many  a  child  no  older  have  I 
seen  happy  in  Qod's  love,  and  there  i^  nothing  to  prevent 
all  yo«ag  cUldren  from  being  truly  pious.  He  brok^ 
Uffougk  the  restraints  hia  pareAts  imposed,,  particularly 
kj  desecrating  the  Sabbath  day,  and  made  continuous 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  his  rebellion.  In  February, 
1796,  being  sent  one  evening,  with  some  other  boys,  to 
fix  the  boiling  apparatus  for  making  maple  sugar,  they 
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hhd  a  IbnliHi  of  fir«  ^ilk  thettti  and,  pftsdiB^lby  InK  ^ic^^ 
iDgly  lat^e  poplai*'tre6|  ^bos^  roots  p/ojeeted  far  otft  abore 
^oiind,  <me  of  tlieiti  beihg  hoilloW,  they  put  the  fire-brand 
to  an  aperture  seven  or  dght  ^t  from  the  trunk,  and  di^*^ 
covered  a  Yerj  strotig  dratkglil  ^  air  li^tiding  jip  the  h6l- 
low  tree.  It  suddenly- d&ught  fire,  and  it  a  few  mlmltes 
l^losed  out  ditty  #t  seventy  ftfe«  k1^.  Where  on«  off  the 
Ibrks  had  fiallefi  otf  add  left  free  vett  to  the  ak.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  brother  Y&u^g  lay  down  ou  the 
ground  to  peep  in  the  hole,  luA  MW  the  lava  running 
down  in  a  stream  as  tinek  fis  hw  ttrtti.  The  heat  wait  so 
intei^  &at  the  light  partly  tended  him.  At  that  jUne- 
tare  the  remakdng  fork  of  th^  ti»e^,  weakened  by  the  fire, 
snipped  off  with  k  great  nois6.  Ho  sprung  to  his  feet, 
tod  rau  wHh  all  the  speed  t^Sft  fear  could  inspk*e.  By 
ihe  titn^  thi6  great  brancif  of  the  tree  struck  the  ground 
ho  was  sixty'three  ^t  from  tho  Mump  of  the  poplar, 
hating  providentially  passed  under  this  greaA  hitlf-tr^ 
beyoiad  wh«re  its  fork  fell  on  the  ground.  Nothing  struek 
him  ejteept  the  burning  bark,  whioh  ftew  off  and  cilishs^ 
tern  dowiK  to  th«  edrtlk  amidst  its  fiery  6oals.  If  be  hiid 
lain  stiH  at  &e  roof  of  tib^  treo  no  evil  Would  have  bs^ 
fallen  him.  The  other  boys^  hbWeve^,  Sttme  find  'pulU^ 
kim  up  out  of  the  il^.  They  found  him  by  his  groimsr 
Witk  his  clothes  somef  bum^  and  liis  hat  out  through  ill 
iwo  or  three  places,  tod  his  h«fad  all  in  a  gore  of  blood; 
together  with  his  <tollar-Jbone  broken.  Unprepared  foif 
dieath,  how  narrowly  did  ho  escape !  ... 

His  fsMSher  Was  a  farmer  in  easy  eirenntstiinces^  tiittC 
iittended  to  the  educMou  of  his  children ;  and  so  weH  hacf 
Dafvid  improved  his  opportunities,  that  When  tin^e  ha4 
legally  made  hite  his  own  master,  he  taught  a  grsmmai^ 
school  two  years  in  Hawkins  arid  Sullivan  counties,  Tenn.- 

On  the  87th  of  June,  1803,  he  left  his  father's,  hi  Vlr-^ 
gtnia,  and  went  to  what  Was  then  ealkd  the  "fttr  west;'<* 
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now  Kiddie  T^&Bessee.  Sunday,  August  14t1i,  the  Meth* 
odistB  hftd  a  quarterly  meetiiig  cm  Mill  (Hreek,  near  Green 
Hills»  where  were  assembled  a  starange  mixture  of  people. 
Among  the  rest  were  what  hare  since  been  called  the 
'*  Cumberland  Presbyterians/'  who  seemed  to  be  as  nu- 
merous and  as  busy  as  the  others.  It  was  impossible  to 
tell  who  had  the  ditection  of  the  meeting;  bat  they 
preached  and  prayed  very  weS.  David*  howerer*  left  on 
Tuesday,  and  went  to  a  dance. 

Afterward,  while  riding  all  alone,  Hiinkmg  about  the  late 
quarterly  meeting,  he  meditated  on  some  of  the  awkward 
expresskms  in  the  prayers  of  the  new  converts*  His  pride 
said,  or  the  devil  told  him,  that  he  could  pray  better  him-* 
self.  So  he  made  a  form  of  prayer  for  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  his  form  into  words.  At  that  moment 
this  query  rushed  into  his  mind>  "What  are  you  doing?'' 
This  inquiry  turned  a  pleasant,  evening  into  gloomy  hor* 
ror,  and,  in  lieu  of  making  prayers  for  others,  he  began  to 
pray  for  himself  with,  all  the  faith  and  earnestness  in  his 
power,  accompanied  with  a  flood  of  tears.  From  this 
time  he  prayed  morning  and  evening*  with  strange  and 
indescribable  feelings  and  opposition.  A  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  he  was  afraid  to  pray  near  the  people's 
houses,  lest  he  should  be  seen;  he  dare  not  go  far  off,  lest 
the  snakes  in  the  cane-brake  woi;^  bite  him ;  and  when  he 
went  out  into  the  lanes  the  devil  made  use  of  the  homed 
cattle  to  drive  him  from  his  devotions.  Previously  the 
Lord  had  converted  some  of  his  relations  who  dwelt  ift 
Western  Tennessee.  When  he  got  among  them  he  was 
enconraged.  Attendii^g  their  meetings,  when  called  on 
he  prayed  with  and  for  them,. though  his  own  sins  were 
i^ot  yet  forgiven.  I£s  poor  soul  was  in  great  distress, 
and  his  constant  cry  was,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
H?  strove  about  twenty';seven  days  to  ''ei^ter  in  at  the  stiait 
gate."   His  heart  condemned  iim,  aqd  he  knew,  that "  God 
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WZ8  greater  than  his  lieart,"  snd  nfimlA  abd  e<mdem&  Uml 
With  these  yields  and  feeKngs  he  went  to  another  «'hig 
meetiiig,'*  as  they  were  then  called,  Friday,  Septemhcr 
16th,  and  Snnday,  18th.  There  was  a  mighty  shaking 
among  the  people,  while  he  stood  condemned,  distressed, 
and  in  the  agonies  of  indeseribahle  anguish,  not  to  say 
distraction.  He  coidd  ndther  sleep  nor  eat,  nnder  an  im* 
pression,  right  or  wrong,  that  unless  he  obtained  peace 
with  God  before  the  meeling  closed,  he  must  perish  eter* 
nally.  Qod,  who  pities  the  distressed,  pitied  him,  and  en^ 
Med  him,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  trust  in  his  Uood. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  effects  of  simple  faith,  and  was 
transported  with  the  joys  of  believing. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1803,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Lord  spoke  peace  to  his  soul.  He 
walked  out  in  the  woods,  and  the  trees  reminded  him  of 
this  injunction,  "  Oap  your  hands  I''  All  nature  seemed 
joyous,  and,  as  grace!  had  brought  peace  and  harmony  U^ 
his  heart,  so  all  vii^ble  objects  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
blissful  change.  Christians  need  not  expect,  however,  tA 
be  exactly  alike  in  their  experience!.  *  Luther  and  Bunyan 
in  this  respect  differed  widely  from  most  of  their  followers 
irho  were  real  Ohristians. 

Bdng  desirous  to  see  his  parents,  he  returned  to  hie 
father's  in  Tii*ginia,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1803^ 
ripped  off  his  raffles,  and  cut  off  his  long  hair,  and  re- 
mained in  that  vicinity  a  few  weeks,  an  astonishment  and 
a  by-word  to  all  his  formed*  acquaintance.  He  returned  to 
Tennessee,  and  resumed  his  occupaticm,  April  1,  1804, 
and  pursued  the  business  of  teaching  till  admitted  into 
the  traveling  connection.  But  during  this  period  his 
mental  exercises  were  powerful,  mostly  with  respect  16 
his  call  to  preach  the  Qospel.  Many  an  anxious  day  and 
sleepless  night  did  he  pass  through.  These  conflicts  were 
mostiy  Kke  other  men's,  periiaps»  except  tiiat  he  was  mora 
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nnyieUiiig  tb#ii  4omaAQ«;  for  it  U  wtimn  }»?  iiev«r  voold 
liave  bee^  21  M^tixoditl  pv<0acher  if  he  had  no%  beli^red  thiU 
his  soul  would  be  lost  iialesf  he  heci»ne  one.  His  uoder* 
standing  aad  conscieuce  forbi^Le  him  bemg  any  tiling  else. 
His  mother,  sister,  and  brother  William  were  all  happilj 
converted  to  Ood  during  (he  summer  of  1804,  which 
served  as  m  ii^ce^tive  tp  ^lis  pifty*  In  this  year  that 
atrange  d^rdfsr  <'the  j^rk^"  overraii  all  Western  Ten? 
nessee.  It  attacked  th/^  righteous  and  th^  wieked — an 
involuntary  muscular  exercise,  whidi  dr^w  the  subjectji 
fifbeted  jbackward  9^i  forward  with  a  force  and  qnic]^- 
lieas  perhaps  previoualy  nnknpwn  to  the  human  fapiily, 
live  hundred  of  these  ^^bjecta  might  eome^imes  be  seei^ 
In  one  congr^g^tipn,  all  in  raripui^  wotipn,  fr^m  twitcl^ing 
the  head  up  to  bendifig  the  ifhole  }M>dy*^first  )iadcwa|rd| 
and  th^  forward,  il^e  bead  i^early  tpuphing  the  ground 
forif aid  and  backward  alternately-  JSeme  pepple  ihoug)|t 
it  beloiiged  tp,  if  it  did  ^ot  j^fikp,  %  pairt  of,  tl^e  Chriattan 
reli^on,  ot^rs  that  it  wa9  tfeif  weir)(  pf  the  devil;  ai^4 
broker  ITonng  t]u>iig)»^  4»at  the  de?i}  h^  a  hand  %reif(| 
tp  bring  rdigion  into  diareput^. 

The  wildnesa  whi9h  saen^a  t|»  li%fp  l^eeyi  geneialie4 
about  Cane  Ridge,  Kentucky,  spre^4  d^l^  soi^th  in.Gas^<r 
paiiy  with  the  j^kst  having  ^ra(  n^ade  IfcTrlight^,  aa 
^kme  and  Pnrvianca,  ai^d  fakers,  as  Punlevy  and 
M'Nemar,  At  the  s^me  timp  the.  Keiihodista  and  Prea* 
byteriana  had  ft  hind  pff  Jiipipq,  ba^ed  m^  the  opinion^  it 
ironld  weaa,  t^iat  pf  ery  \ipdy  wpnld  ei^denly  ^  good, 
and  Dieicij^inps  and  prP^ds  ipoi^d  be  paeded  no  inore. 
The  Methodists  revived  tbe^  Diseipliiie,  and  aaved  moat 
of  their  people.  The  Ifewlights  and  Shakers  made  havoc 
with  the  Predbyterians,  and  what  i§  now  called  the 
^'Oumberland  Pre9byterians"  i^adp  a  graft  lt>reach  in  thf 
Church. 
Qvthexfo^  ppiinty,  irhfre  hfs  i^sida4f  wf^  a  froptipr  act 
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dement  at  ihat  tfane ;  so  be  was  graciously  almost  ottt  of 
the  noise  and  hearing  of  all  religions  tumults.  Their  mis< 
fortune  was,  to  haye  almost  no  kind  of  religion  in  their 
neighborhood;  so  they  tried  to  preach,  exhort,  and  pray, 
James  Rucker  and  himself.  Gk>d  owned  their  endeavors, 
and  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  professed 
religion  on  Stone's  rirer  and  Smith's  Fork  during  the 
summer  of  1806, •  but  they  were  not  in  the  Church;  so 
they  got  one  of  the  Nashville  circuit  preachers  to  come 
out  and  form  them  into  classes,  pledging  himself  to  take 
them  into  the  circuit  next  year.  Being  recommended  by 
one  of  these  classes,  without  quarterly  meeting,  circuit, 
>  or  station,  brother  Young  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
I      traveling  connection  by  the  following  document;  namely: 

j  "  To  David  Yoijvq, — ^You  think  it  your  duty  to  call 

I      sinners  to  repentance.    Make  f|41  proof  hereof,  and  we 
^      ahall  rejoice  to  receive  you  as  a  feUow-laborer. 

i 


n 


September  1,  I8O0." 


This  may  be  a  literary  curiosity  to  some  of  the  boys 
^  of  the  present  day,  who  think  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
I  Church  can  not  make  a  traveling  preacher  unless  they 
f  first  looalkse  bin.  The  next  Western  conference  sat  m 
^  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  October  2,  180fi,  at  which  he  was 
^  appointed  to  Salt  River  and  Shdby  circuit.  But  Wayne 
j  drcuit  having  bat  one  preacher  on  it,  brother  Young  was 
j^      sbaaged'  to  Wayne  cireiut,  in  the  south  side  of  Kentucky. 

This. was  done  by  the  ccMeurrence  of  William  Burke  and 
^  William  M'Kendree,  as  the  case  seemed  absolutely  to 
^  fequire  it  On  the  last  week  m  October,  a  sacramental 
^  meetbg  was  held  at  the  Beach  meeting-house,  near 
J      William  M'Gee's^  Western  Tennessee,  where  he  first  saw 

that  geeai  and  good  man,  William  M'Kendree,  whose 
^      ^qnal  in  every  respect  has  not  yet  ad<»ned  the  Methodist 
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%iacop«l  Cabiureh;  and  yet,  by  spmfii  &tamf»  no  mail 
fornishes  as  with  his  memoirs.  He  gave  bim  the  plan  id 
his  circuit,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Kpyemb^r,  18Q6, 
he  met  his  first  appointment,  aa  a  traveling  preacher,  at 
Manoah  Lassley's,  on  Grew  river,  Kentucky. 

His  colleague — William  Ellingtoi^^was  a  rery  good* 
natured,  easy  kind  of  a  ma^.  Their  circuit  swarmad  with 
Newlights  and  Freewill  Baptiats*  SUington  la^  thew  aU 
stay  in  class  meeting,  but  brother  Toui^  tipi^ad  theni  al} 
put ;  ^d  this  made  Ellington  popular,  ^nd  ihay  ran  to  him 
ifiti^  their  coviplaints,  and  even  carried  them  v^p  to  M'Keii'^ 
dree,  their  presiding  elder.  On  eswnination  of  the  circum^ 
stances,  the  presiding  elder  ordered  brother  Young  to-tal^g 
charge  of  the  circuit,  despite  of  all  ramonstranc^.  SUiQg? 
ton  was  delighted,  but  brother  Young  was  alarmed  at  hay- 
ing the  ohaige  of  a  cirefuit.  There  were  a  great  nuniber 
dioppad  and  expelled  on  the  mrcuk  this  year,  but  the 
Lord  made  up  all  Uieir  losses  wHh  a  small  increaae  of 
numbeiB.  His  health  was  not  very  good,  but  his  appoint- 
ments were  all  filled,  averagbg  thirty  each  and  every  four 
we<4cs  timughout  the  year. 

Pimng  this  appointment  the  Mowing  parsons  weva 
Uoensed  to  e^ihort:  Leins  Anderson,  J.  T.  Williams,  Wil^ 
)i^m  Iiewi4»  and  Isaae  M'Kowen,  all  of  whom  were  aftev* 
ward  traveling  preachers. . 

Isaae  M'^Kowen'a  mother  waa  a  widow,  and  her  hoasf 
a  preaqhing-place,  at  which  brother  Young  had  fui  appoint* 
zaeiub  on  the  day  o|  the  total  edipse,  in  1806.  When  h 
b^an  tp  grow  dark>  the.  ignorant  Dutch  and  Irish  inhab* 
itants  of  the  neighborhood  ran  to  mating,  some  lor  the 
first  time,  not  waiting  to  ^hi^nge  clothea,  or  put  on  their 
sao<^;  and  before  pre^ehiDg  closed,  the  house  and  the 
yard  were  filled  with  the  worat-frightened  congregation 
that  ^ver  waa  seen.  The  preacher  exhorted  them  to  be 
religious,  and  escape  tha'-blaaknats  of  darkness  forever.** 
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He  Tinted  hit  parents  in  Virginift,  |tad  returned  U^  ibfi 
annual  conference,  which  assembled  at  Ebeneser  Noli- 
chucl^y.'s,  East  TeQnessee,  September  16.  1806« 

It  was  at  tbi^  conference  the  celebrated  propositionii 
9^d  services  of  Dr,  Coke^  as  bishop  of  tb^  Met)iodi«t 
Spiscopal  Oburch,  wer^  rejected. 

His  ne2|t  appointment;  was  1^  Levingston  eircuit^  Ken^ 
tuoky,  extending  from  Qopkii^Yille  to  Tennes^e^  river,  an4 
from  the  Ohio  river  south  to  Clarksburg,  Tennessee*  % 
district  too  large  for  a  modern  presiding  elder,  and  »  dis- 
tance to  reach  it  of  seven  degrees  of  longitude — at  leas^ 
&v^  hundred  miles.  Qreaj  J^i^te  said»  "The  I#ord  tern: 
peis  the  wind  to  the  sbotrn  Ismb;''  it  inust  he  90,  foif^ 
wb^e  are  the  men  and  horpe^  now  tbat  iv^ould  perfomi 
such  journeys? 

Before  getting  pnciQi  vound  bis  ciieuit,  he  was  takef| 
jriik  severe  chfU9  every  day,  alternated  with  vioJent  fevensu 
The  cbiUs  ceesed,  and  ^e  fever  ^cfrea«ed  ^  two  w^eM^ 
irben  h^  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  partly  senseless,  unle^ 
vpused  upj  mi,  then  he  Ji^y  four  weeks  longer,  n^itHe^ 
doctor  nor  friends. expecting  him  to  liv^.  For  nii[ie  weeiw 
he  never  ss^w  the^  sun.  When  he  begim  to  mend  the  blop4 
}ks^d  ceased  to  circulate  in  his  feet  and  ankles ;  and  wlpen 
it  agi^in  began  to  circulate,  such  twingiog.  piickling,  mi 
excessive  pain  he  says  h^  n^yer  felt  befoire  or  since.         ^ 

This  w^s  ^e  first  tmp  he  ever  had  the  ague,  but  be  ha4 
it  more  or  less  every  one  of  the  next  nine  years. 

It  wds  a  kind  providence  toward  him  that  be  fell  sick  ^ 
old  brotjier  Meatnly'a,  It  was  a  very  kind  family  of  pioufi 
{N^ople.  Tliey  took  care  of  him  SiS  though  be  had  been  on^ 
of  tb^Qisf^lves,  for  which  may  God  r^w^d  them  in  time 
ai^d  eternity  I  Th^  old  gentleman's  son  John  was  after- 
ward ft  traveling  preacher.  While  he  lay  at  J4eanly's, 
M'Kendree,  his  presiding  elder^t  oam^  to  see  him.  Hf 
i^ked  hin^  ta  write  bis  will.    Hi^ving.  told  him  w^%t  dis; 
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position  was  to  be  tnfide  of  his  farms  and  personal  prop- 
erty, he  began  talking  wild,  and  told  him  what  he  wished 
done  with  a  boat-load  of  ingots  of  silver,  which  he  imag- 
ined was  coming  from  South  America  by  way  of  New 
Orleans.  At  the  mention  of  this  last  subject  M'Eendree 
threw  down  the  pen  and  burst  into  tears,  which  roused 
him  up.  The  good  man  was  not  only  sorry  because  he 
was  sick,  but  he  was  exceedingly  grieyed  at  his  being 
delirious. 

Kear  Meanly's,  and  in  the  yicinity  of  the  town  of  Do- 
Ter,  only  across  the  Cumberland  river,  on  tiie  highest 
eastern  bluff,  there  was  a  curious  Indian  burying-ground. 
with  only  six  grayes  in  it.  Each  of  these  graves  was 
lined  with  four  stones — a  head  and  foot,  and  two  long 
side-stones,  measuring  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  feet 
for  each  grave.  The  edges  of  these  gravestones  seemed 
as  if  they  had  been  placed  even  with  the  sur&ce,  and  sub- 
sequent winds  had  blown  away  six  inches  of  the  upper- 
soil.  Each  stone  was  cut  at  right  angles,  and  was  well 
dressed  with  some  kind  of  tools.  There  were  no  rocks  of 
the  same  quality  known  to  be  in  all  that  region  of  coun- 
try.    Here  brother  Young  would  wander  to  meditate. 

He  was  in  tolerable  health  through  the  summer,  and 
liad  some  prosperity  in  his  own  soul,  and  some  increase 
on  his  circuit  In  that  place  lived  the  father  of  Petef 
Cartwright,  and  the  mother  of  E.  Wilcox;  his  half-brother. 

In  one'  of  the  most  populous  settlements  on  this  cir- 
cuit, there  were  two  classes,  and,  of  course,  two  leade^rs. 
The  classes  were  not  very  religious,  except  when  they 
Were  at  n&eeting ;  then  they  were  exceedingly  noisy.  The 
leaders  were  both  drunken;  so  when  S.  got  drunk,  he 
posted  away  to  M'C.'s,  confessed,  and  got  forgiven ;  and 
when  M'C.  got  drunk,  he  hastened  to  S.,  and  he  foigave 
him.  They  quoted  Scripttire  for  all--claimed  rights  «ev 
enty  times  seven.    He  could  not  begin  to  aditaimster  disci- 
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pUne  wit^piii  r^moviiig  (hMe  lefKkrs;  aoji  it  w^s  like  k«dt 
ei«,  like  pe^iberg;  90  tiiej  did  not  want  ne^  Iffijders,  im4 
woudd  9Qt  tior^  ai|t  |th^  M  ofien  lor  gftting  4i^Ak;  bn^ 
Tf  £^iig  iboir  ^MQfl  to  quailerly  pitting  c9nbv»nM,  they 
gpt  n4  of  th9  priniQipfd  inebiiatesy  and  Ihe  few  good  jfn^ja* 
hen  HBJoifli^  Md  rapvewed  g^r^ly*  not  only  ia  th^t  sQcit 
•ty»  M  g^emlly  0n  ib#  eir^.  T)&«7  exobide^  Q^/er  90^ 
l^Hiidirad.  yen  Hbsvj  bad  n  s<Bt  inevQMe  of  tacm  tbw  fifty. 

TbiB  fall,  ooafer«iif«  was  uppointed  at  Chilia^tbef 
Obio,  S^Rfmbar  14,  1807^  Qf^  bip  iray  tbitb<Hr  b«  f^D 
abk  in  Xamgloa.  Tba  preaabeni  lejSt  biai,  and  i^  «^  f^w 
daya  ba  Fod4  oul  to  brotfaar  H^-rr^'a,  tir^lve  ipila»,  wbi»fvi 
kia  fev«r  iiwK«a9ad,  till  ba  belieirad  tb9  iamily  Aovgbt  b^ 
aonat  die.  Tbey  wtro  afraid,  aa  it  flot  apr^^fKl  tbroiigh  tin 
DtigbboriMttd  that  Ua  diaenaa  909  a9KM«ig»>i|a;  m4  b«4 
it  not  been  for  a  good  old  sister  G.,  wbo  came  to  see  bim, 
be  migbt  bave  died;  but  sbe  went  borne  and  got  ber 
^busband  to  bring  a  two-borse  back,  witb  a  bed  in  it,  and 
take  bim  bcmie  witb  bim,  wbere  be  was  very  kindly  nursed 
a  wbole  montb,  till  able  to  ride. 

TbuB  far  my  old  friend  and  brotber  bas  fumisbed  me 
witb  a  sketcb  of  bis  past  bistory.  His  subsequent  bistory 
ia  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Oburcb  in  tbe  west ;  for  be  bas  been 
identified  witb  all  ber  movements.  His  mature  judgment 
and  well-cultivated  mind  enabled  bim  to  render  good 
service  to  tbe  Cburcb  in  nil  ber  ecclesiastical  councils. 

Brotber  Toung  is  still  living,  altbougb  mucb  advanced, 
and  quite  feeble,  being  in  bis  seventy-fiftb  year.  Tbe 
personal  appearance  of  brotber  Toung  is  somewbat  pe- 
culiar, and  would  strike  a  stranger  witb  a  little  surprise  aa 
be  would  gaze  upon  bis  tall,  slender,  and  perfectly-erect 
form,  bia  sbarp  and  expressive  features,  a  keen  and  piercing 
eye,  ratber  deeply  seated  in  bis  forebead,  and  the  luxuriant 
folds  of  bair  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  fall  down  oVer  his 
aboulders.    As  a  minister  be  always  ranked  far  above  me-* 
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dioerity.  When  in  bis  prime  few  had  greater  power  in  the 
pnlpit  Bib  mind  possessed  great  vigor  and  reach  of 
thought;  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  writing,  his  pro- 
ductions would  have  exhibited  great  terseness  and  power. 
For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  presiding  elder, 
always  attending  his  appointments  wiUi  the  precision  of 
clock-work.  He  has  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  trus* 
tees  of  the  Ohio  Uniyersity,  at  Athens,  and  his  wise  eoun* 
■els  in  that  board  have  always  been  appreciated  by  his  co- 
temporaries.  As  it  regards  his  habits,  it  may  be  said,  no 
minister  ever  had  better,  and  none  erer  obserred  them 
more  closely.  Bat  few  of  the  old  pioneer  fathers  remain. 
One  by  one  they  are  lalling  around  us;  and  here  and 
there  we  find  them  standing  in  our  midst,  like  the  few  an- 
cient trees  of  the  forest,  to  teH  what  was  its  anmeiit  glory, 
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CHAPTER  IXVI. 

SKETCH  OF  SBY.  JOHN  P.   FINLST. 

T&K  B6T.  John  PatUnoa  Finlej^  my  broUier,  was  bom 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1783,  in  the  stato  of  Nor^  Caroliaai 
In  Septdmber,  1810,  ho  reoetyed  lioensa  to  preaoh  in  the 
Methodist  Epifieopal  Chnrdi.  Having  jreceired  a  olassieal 
edneation,  he  was  early  ealled  to  take  charge  of  literary; 
institutions;  and  from  that  time  till  18SS  he  labored  in  that 
dqmrtment  vitk  great  sacoess  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  of  Ohio.  During  Uiis  time,  howerer,  he  labored 
much  in  the  pulpit,  and  strove  haiird  to.  show  hiknself  ap* 
proved  of  Qod»  '*a  irorkman  that  needeih  not  to  bo 
ashamed." 

In  1833  he  was  appointed  Prof^^ssor  of  Languages  in 
Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  the  oldest  Methodist  College 
m  the  west,  now  a  heap  of  smoldering  rains.  This  insti«* 
tiftion,  the  first-born  child  of  the  Church,  cost  much  carel 
and  anxiety,  and,  alas  1  regrets.  I  have  letters  to  show: 
the  part  I  took  in  the  establishment  of  the  institittion;  ay, 
IB  the  earliest  incipient  movements  connected  with  it,  and, 
hence,  the  reader  will  indulge  mb  in  what  remarks  I  may; 
deem  it  propear  to  make. 

Augusta  College,  like  Cokesbury,  seems  to  have  been/ 
a  eixild  of  destinyi  to  have  been  bom  under.some  malig  • 
naat  star.  Patromzed  by  the  two  larger  conferences  in 
the  west,  having  a  faculty,  from  time  to  time,  composed 
of  the  brightest  stars  that  shone  in  the  galaxy  of  western, 
literature,  such  as  Durbin,  Tomlinson,  Bascom,  Fielding^ 
and  cfthsiB,  and  having  fbr  her  aimmm  a  host  of  taknted^ 
men  in  every  prd£»ssion,  scattered!  all  over  the  country,. 
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Btill,  like  an  lU-guided,  but  richly-freiglited  yessel  in  « 
8tonny  sea,  she  foundered  and  went  down,  and  the  waters 
closed  over  her  unhappy  fate  forever. 

During  the  connection  of  my  brother  Schn.  with  Au- 
gusta College,  he  waa  received  inito  ibe.  traveling  connec- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  his  professional  duties  would  allow,  he 
preached  the  word,  '^instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
Hi«  ommeetkn  #ith  this  ooil^ge  kwted  tiU  May,  1026, 
when  it  watf  tetmbated  by  d«Eitb« 

ProfcBSor  Baac(»i,  the  greiii  pulpit  orilor  of  Hktm  west^ 
iMic  of  his  eolleagnes  in  the  facn^^  and  who  haa  btuself 
•im«e  passed  awsy  to  the  wovkl  of  iwt^  paid  ike  foUowkif 
Inbnte  to  bin  meAicrf  i 

**  I  hove  thonghi  I  coald  not  spend  an  bow  nmeprofiftu 
itbly^  ibis  eyeningy  than  in  dwtching  a  few  imperlDct  not 
tices  of  the  late  Rtfv.  John  P.  Fmfey,  of  Hie  Mctiiodisfer 
!l^isoopBl.€h«roh^  I  became  luquainted  "wkh  the  anm'^ 
ble  and  worthy  subject  of  these  recollections  in  ISlfii. 
From  that  time  to  the  period  of  bis  death,r  I  poaseasied  bis 
eonfideaoe^  and  tojoyed  bis  fnendsbip;  and,  perhaps^  b6 
one  of  hiB  numerous  fidends  knew  bis  Hiind  and  beast  moni 
iBtimately  than  I^  during  a  tenn  of  nearly  ten  yeaars.  Ha 
baa  frequently  assured  me  that  even  hia  own  family  knew 
less  of  bim  than  I  did^  aad  that  I  bad  understood  bis 
wbole  beartiF  I  may,  therefore^  be  penqitted  to  say  a  few 
things,  to  pseservo  froaa  oblivion  ibe  name  and  semces  of 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament^  and  deyoted  fnend 
of  mankind.  John  P.  Finl^  was  certainly  no  oirdin.toy 
n^in,  whether,  we  consider  Ins  natural  parts,  his  liter^ory 
pretensions,  or  bis  gracious  attainments.  Nature  bad. 
done  much  for  him,  various  lesming  had  largely. ocmtrib- 
uted  to  improve  him»  and  Gbfistiaaity.bad  perfected  him- 
into  a  model  worthy  of  imitatk>n*  By  nature  he  possessed 
a  strong,  manly>  and  tagemtous  mind ;  hia  eduaatiim  -^mt. 
good«  and  well  di^eted  through  life;  bis  Christian  cbar^ 
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seder  was  of  tbe  first  ofrder;  ttkd  all  diMiapirecU^  rentdei 
Mtarfttrikitigfy  htftetesting,  botii  m  aimI  ouI  of  th#  palj^iti 
But  ais  mj  remarks  will  be  almosi  eatirel j  confined  to 
fecdlectioa,  I  can  6iAy  famish  an  ioiperfeet  outline  of  tbe 
character  of  my  deceased  friend.  It  kas  long  beear  my  isoh 
pressfon',  that  men  df  du^fii^i^hed -WfO^  in  onr  CIntfehv 
wbohare  been  remehried  from  their  'labor  of  love'  oA  eartftr 
have  not  redmyed  thosto  ifisthietiTe  laarksC  of  respeety  m 
I3ie  oifeial  obitttarj  notfeietf  of  the-  Chiareii,  to  whioh  tli«f 
l^ati^  beetf  obvkMulj'  tiMttod^  froiai  tho  elevation  of  their 
diariieier»  and'  thei  natare  «ttd  i>altt0  of  their  aervieea;'  aad 
t  woald  iHfih,  l^t  itf  All  such  notJbeffriMtetad  <^  a  general 
ai&d  indisidHnliflffirte  eommf^datSon  <tf  ^e^  and  nsefalnees/ 
our  nnmeit^uid  readers  m%hl  be  Ah  to  ietm  aenie  a«eu«-^ 
Mitis  id6tt  of  the  piftcviBar  tfnd  diatiagviaUng  at«ribiitea  o£ 
diaracter  in'  each  individiial>  becoming  l^e^  fifobjeot  of  Vuh 
grieiphicai  report.  If  men,  afid  eapeeiaii'^  minittera,  are  toi 
be  ^edtteeimed  id  love  Ibr  their  #oiiA^  sake/  thef  ought 
certainly  to  be  esteemed  and  hi^ld  up^  to  imitatton^iii  fofic^ 
portion  to  the  nature  and  extent  <fi  t^r  relative  uaeiii^ 
liessr,  as  well  as  aggregate  worth  of  character.  I  mettn  tor 
[toy,  simply,  without  indulging  itt  amy  thing  censoriotts,  that< 
it  is  I3xediity  of  the  living:  amoi^  ue;  €0  report  faithfoliy^ 
And  with  some  particnlarity;  the  various  usefainess  and: 
dfversifled  excellence  oi  the  dfead.  M  lodiclng  over,  ro-»> 
cently,  some  scores  of  notices  of  the'dea^  and  character 
of  oar  deceased  ministers,  I  he^ve  observed  a^  generality  of 
description,  n  saimeaess  ef  i^piOrt)  which^  I  fear,  iscaka-^ 
Tat^d  to  make  an  impression,  unfHendly  to  the  well^mown 
fket,  that  we  have  had  ia  our  Churoh  a  great  variety  of 
talent  and  usefulness  i  and  certainly  it  belongs  to  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  Chtrrish,  thei  biograj^y  of  her  distinguished^ 
ind^iduals,  to  point  out,  and  clearly  develop,  the  divers- 
ity  of  talent,  character,  and  labor,  of  which  we  are  now' 
speaking.  .  .  .  But  to  return  to  our  subject. 
36 
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*' JohajP.  Finlej  ^tas  ))oni  in  North  Carolina,  Jane  13p 
1783.  From  duldhood  be  was  marked  as  possessing  no 
eommon  share  <^  intellect  He  was  earl^  placed  at  school, 
and  while  in  his  abecedarian  coarse,  he  evinced  an  apti- 
tode  to  learn,  that  induced  his  father,  a  distinguished  Pres- 
byterian etergyman,  who  is  now,  at  the  age  of  scYenty,  a 
Methodist  trav.eUng  preacher,  to  give  him  a  classical  edu- 
eation*  Owing  to  hh  habits  of  indnstry  and  perseyer-< 
ance,  he  soon  .acquired  a^  i^unpatent  knowledge  ol  the 
sciences,  and  a  reputable  apquaintanse  with  th^  learned 
iMguages.  Of  the  English  hmguage  he  if  as  a  perfect 
master,  and  taoght  its  pvoper  use  with  almost  unrivaled 
success.  From  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  he  was 
often  deeply  aiiscted  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the  imp<nrt- 
aace  of  repentance  and  liaiith ;  but  his  n^nd  was  so  mucht 
perplexed  ^th.  the  doctrines  of  absolute  personal  predesti- 
natt<»,  of  whidi  his  father  was  then  a  strenuous  and  able 
asserter,  that  he  came  to  no  decision  on. the  sul^ectof 
itthgioHi^  opinions,  till  he  reached  the  years  of  manhood. 
About  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  marxied,  and  spon  after 
was  iNTought  jbo  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  ^emission 
of  his  sins.  £arly  after  his  convei^sion,  he  was  convinced 
that  a  'dispi»»sation  of  the  Gospel'  had  been  pommitted; 
to  him.  He  weighed  well  the  impressions  a^d  convictions 
of  his  mind  and  heart,  in  relation  to  the  fearful  and  respon* 
sible  business  of  a*  Christian  minister;  but  when  finally 
and  folly  owyinoed  of  his  duty,  he  did  not  hesitate.  There 
were  indeed  many  r^asoi^  why  he  sbo\ild  confer  with  flesh 
and  Uood;  but,  with  his  characteristic  firmpess,  he  re- 
jected  them  all,  and  tooktiie  pulpit;  I  thi^k,  in  181 1.  At 
the  time  of  his  convenuon  he  reuded  in  Highland  county, 
Ohio.  His.lninisterial  career  was. commenced  diiring  a 
residence  in  Union,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  whither  he  had 
been  cidled  .to.  take  ebaq^e  of  a  seminary*  At  the  head 
of  this  institution  he  continued  a))qut  six  years,  living  and 
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preaching  tbe  religioti  of  Chridt  in  its  native  simplicity  and 
power. 

*«From  Union  he  removed  to  Dayton,  distant  only  about 
thirty  miles,  and  conducted  an  academy  in  this  place  for 
two  yearsi  It  was  liere  our  ncqnaintance  and  intimacy 
commenced,  which  ended  only  with  his  ns^il  fife.  He 
left  Dayton,  beloved  and  regrefted  of  all,  and  accepted  a 
caU  to  superintend  a  respectable  seminary  in  Steubenvilk> 
Ohio.  In  this  place  he  continued  not  quite  two  years:  la 
bis  ministerial  exertions  he-was  *  instant  in  season  andoux 
of  season,'  and  labored  with  mcn'e  than  ordinaay  success. 
Hb  next  remove  was  to  Piqua,  Ohio,  whc^e  he  continued 
as  principal  of  an  academy  for  four  years.  In  all  these 
places  his  pulpit  efforts  were  highly  flceeptdl>ie ;  his  sociai 
intercourse  seasoned  with  dignity  and  piety,  and  his  resi- 
dence k  blessing  to  all  about  him.  From  this  place  he 
made  his  last  remove  to  Augusta,  Kentucky.  Here  he 
taught  a  clitssical  school  for  some  time»  and  was  afikerward 
appointed  principal  of  August  College,  in  which  relfttioa 
he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death.  In  these  severai 
places  his  labors  in  the  pulpit  were  considerable,  anid  ex- 
tensively useful.  All  who  kniew  him  esteemed  him  as  a 
mail  of  talents  and  irreproachable  Christian  <^«racter. 
He  was,  indeed,  all  in  all,  oqc  of  the  most  amiable,  guile^- 
less  nien  I  ever  knew :  never  did  I  know  a  man  more 
perfectly  under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  prin* 
ciple.  His  uniform  course  was  one  ol  high  and  unbend- 
ing rectitude. 

"  One  error,  as  reported  in  the  'Minutes,*  respects 
ing  his  conversion,  I  must  beg  leave  to  correct.  I 'do 
it  upon  his  own  authority,  when  living,  and  that  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  superintendent  of  the 
l^yandott  mission.  There  is  something  rather  remarkable 
in  the  manner  in  which  these  worthy  ministers  were  first 
brought  to  reflect  witli  more  than  (ordinary  conoem  upon 
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iheir  IbUct  i^nd.  Jolm  and  J#me9  were  ^mmng  tbe^ 
8<e1ve8  in  the  forest  witb  their  guns;  and  as  John  was  aj^ 
Hag  cadrelesilj  uppn  hia  horte,  Jiwii#s'«  gm  acejule^tally 
went  off,  and  the  eoatoite  oanie  very  near  ^t^rwg  Jobu's 
bead.  The  broibe^  weve  mvtmdy  alarmed,  ba<nbfed» 
and  tbaakfiil;  thegr  were  mote  tbftn  ever  atnick  with  tb# 
aneUaeboly  Hxnth^  that  Mn  the  mjdfit  i>f  Ufe  w^  aro  in 
4ea^^  They  reflaeted  upon  th«if  lWlpF^p4r^dAe«9  tp  oMat 
death,  and  appear  ipi  jnd|^»eiit*  S^h  promiaed  the  ettuer 
iia  voold  reform;  and  tJie  rmui^  wafl«  .tbef  were  botb  led 
to  aeek  seligioo,  aa  tba  im\j  prepam]lii(m  for  ^^temity. 
Sotk  the  brothel  agree  io  stating  tha^  tfaja  eircminataaee 
waa  the  mean««  in  the  hand  /of  CM*  Qf  their  ^wake^ing  . 
«Bd  cen7erai4>a,  aa  AeiAer  of  tbem  was  }a  tbe  baUt  of 
ettendSag  the  preadilBg  of  the  &of$pel  k»forB  the  ipquia* 
iade  and  dana  created  by  tUii  0^9900*  I  baye  been 
Ana  minute  m  detoiliug  tb^lmmfdiat^  flueaa^  of  bis  ^a^ 
rarsioii^  at  the  requa^t  el  a  surriTiipg  brpthari  in  wboae 
Mtimatiw  the  i^parent  in^mapet^oy  of  ike  moans  mag- 
btfiee  the  graee  of  Ood,  in  this  ^ng^lar  dispensation  of 
MeiKLed  inerey  and  proyidenoe^ 

^' Jdm  P.  Fintey  was  in  the  ministry  about  fifteen  yeara. 
He  waa  ordained  deaqca  by  Bishop  Anbury «  on  th/^  17th 
of  Septembert  )81d.  H9  reo^ivad  ordination  as  ^Ider  ot 
the  hands  of  Kabop  Roberts,  July  2,  1920,  At  the  tune 
4>f  his  d0BJIk  ha  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  annual 
oonferen9e>  a^t^T^ly  dividing  bis  time  and  energies  between 
thr)  business  of  collegiate  instruction  and  the  labor  of  the 
pulpit. 

I  '*As  a  man,  the  anbject  of  these  recollections  w%s  en- 
-^^P^g^y  amiable,  ingennous,  and  agreeable.  Equally 
removed  from  affectation  and  reserve,  the  circle  in  which 
be  moved  felt  the  presence  of  j»  friend,  and  the  influenee 
of  a  Christian  and  minister. 
.    **Ai».  n  fMc^^t  bia^xpellence  was  acknowledged  hj  sfi 
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wlio  irefe  competent  to  decide  upon  his  claitts,*  and 
thougli  lie  gloried  mo^  in  being  fo%ind  a  ptrpil  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  yet  he  wafi  no  stranger  to  ^e  academy 
and  lyceum. 

"As  a  hiuband,  there  i$  one  living  whose  tears  have 
been  his  eulogy,  and  to  whom,  with  his  orphan  children, 
friendship  inscribes  these  lines. 

"As  a  father,  he  was  worthy  of  his  children;  and  iu 
pointing  them  to  another  and  better  world,  be  was  always 
careful  to  lead  the  way  himself. 

"As  a  frietid,  he  was  warm,  aident,  and  confiding,  and 
not  less  generous  than  constant.  His  intimate  friends, 
however,  were  few  and  well  selected. 

"As  a  mimster,  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  able,  impFSssir^; 
and  overwhelming.  The  cross  of  his  redemption  was  his 
theme;  and  in  life  and  death  it  became  to  him  the  'em- 
phasis of  every  joy.'  In  all  these  relations  I  knew  hini 
well,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  from  the  confidence  of  per« 
.  sonal  knowledge  and  accre(fited  informati<Mi. 
'  "The  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  preached  a  sermon,  at  his 
request,  on  the  'Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.'  When  i 
had  retired  to  my  room,  he  called  on  me,,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  and,  in  his  usual  frank  manner,  embraced' 

me,  and  observed,  'H ,  I  thank  you  for  that  sermon, 

and  I  expect  to  repeat  my  gratitude  in  heaven.*  litde 
did  I  think  at  this  interview  that  I  was  gazing  on  my  frieAd 
for  the  last  time,  and  that  in  eighteen  months  his  ripened 
virtues  were  to  receiye  the  rewards  of  the  heavenly  world  I 
But  so  it  was;  and  I,  less  fit  to  die,  am  spared  another  and 
another  year. 

"He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1825,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  sixteenth  of  his  ministry ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  this  ber^ved  family  wept  upon  his  grave, 
the  sadness  of  the  Church  told  that  she  had  lost  one  of 
her  brightest  ornaments.  Just  before  his  triumphant  spiril 
36* 
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rate  to  autk  a»d  sigh  no  nfore,  h»  ym$  wds^d  liqw  l^e  fdi^ 
and  what  wore  hia  proapocta  1^)09  fatering  the  dark  val* 
ley  and  shadow  0f  death.  He  replied,  jb  language  worthy 
of  immortality,  'Not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  I  have 
Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory.  That  oowprehenda  all  I' 
IhmL  then,  with  the  protomartyr*  he  'fell  asleep*' 

"  Such  is  a  very  imperfect  f^tob  of  the  life,  character, 
and  death  of  John  P,  Finley,  God  grant,  reader,  that 
yvtt  and  I  may  share  t}ie  glory  thai  g^d^d  the  last  houiv 
of  his  toil!" 

I  will  elose  this  sheteh  by  inserting  the  SeT.  Jonathan 
Stemper's  dream.  }Ie  was  intimately  a^uainted  with 
my  brother,  and  the  xemarkabli)  dream  which  he  had 
wai  in  relation  to  him^  It  w^  qonwunicated  to  me  as 
Mowa: 

'*  I  WAS  much  att«^b«4  tp  l^rother  Finley  and  he  to  m^. 
We  hved  in  hahita  pf  the  c^sest  intimacy  and  Chrisdan 
ettt^denee*  He  was  tal^p  ill  when  I  was  at  a  distance^ 
and  the  news  i4  his  tMmega  and  death  came  together  to 
aam.  I  felt  th^t  J  bad  lost  one  of  nqr  best  friends,  and 
mwini^  for  him  m  tk  dear  brother  departed*  and  probably 
that  ^ve  rise  to  the  dreiun,  Jn  my  slumbers  I  thought  I 
went  tP  his  ho^se,  where  I  used  often  to  go  with  pleasure 
in  his  liietiine.  He  welcomed  m.e  at  the  door  with  his 
uteial  urbanity.  I  was  glad  to  see  hinv  and  be  expressed 
gteat  j<^  to  see  me,  though  I  knew  he  was  dead.  We 
sat  down  side  and  side  by  the  fire,  I  was  at  once  filled 
with  curiosity  to  learn  something  from  him  respecting  th^ 
world  of  spirits^    He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  said, 

"  'Brother,  you  are  filled  with  curiosity?' 

<'I  replied,  *Yes,  my  mind  has  taken  1^  very  curious 
turn.' 

'* '  Well,'  said  he,  'ask  me  any  question  you  see  proper, 
and  I  will  satisfy  you  so  far  as  I  can  consistently  with  the 
laws  of  tb^  country  where  I  lire.' 
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'«^I  ik^  pfooeeiled,  and  adrad,  «Brott«r^  «re  y«« 
happy?* 

*' '  Tea,'  aaid  ke» '  I  am  happy  aa  heaTcti  can  naka  me. 

**  I  then  asked,  '  When  yoa  died  did  you  emer  imaMdi* 
alely  into  hearent' 

'*  'No/  8iud  he;  'but  I  immediately  started  for  it,  and 
I'mn  ihe  spaee  of  thtee  days  artimg  there,  though  I 
flew  with  more  than  the  velocity  of  a  aonheam*  I  passed 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  system,  and  lost  sight  of 
ihe  most  distant  star  that  twinUas  in  these  skies,  and 
entered  into  ihiek  and  uninterrupted  daiknesa.'  Then 
pausing,  he  looked  at  me  moat  czpreasif  ely,  mni  said, 
'O,  hell  is  a  solemn  rsalityl  After  this,'  said  he,  'I  all 
at  onee  burst  into  the  glories  c^  heaven/ 

''  Said  I,  '  The  Seriptoies  represent  heaven  as  a  gloii- 
ova  eity,  such  a  one  as  was  never  aeen  on  earth,  and  by 
other  spleudkl  and  beautifal  imageiy.  Is  tiiis  entirely 
figurative,  or  is  it  a  literal  description?' 

'''It  is,'  said  he,  'partly  figurative  and  partly  real. 
Heaven  is  a  loeal  readenee,  gloriously  fitted  up  for  the 
abode  of  saints  and  angels,  where  the  gloiy  of  Qod  is  re* 
vealed  to  an  extent  that  is  not  known  in  any  other  part 
of  bis  dominion,  where  the  glorified  humanity  of  Jesus  is 
ever  seen  and  admired  by  the  whde  company  of  heaven* 
There  is  nothing  material  there,  but  aU  i^iritnal,  Immate* 
rial,  and  imperishable.  All  the  beautiful  imageiy  of  the 
Scriptures  are  there  seen,  though  of  a  spiritual  charaetefi 
aueh  aa  the  trees  ever  green,  the  golden  streets,  eto.' 

"I  then  inquired  if  the  saints  in'  heaven  knew  eadh 
other. 

'<'Moie  perfeotly,*^  said  he,  'than  they  did  here.  I 
knew  at  sight  all  the  patriarchs,  prc^hets,  and  apostles.' 

*'  I  then  desired  to  know  if  the  saints  in  heaven  weie 
acquainted  with  Ae  aflkirs  of  earth. 

««'Only,'  said  he,  'as  they  are  pennitted  to  visit  the 
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earih^  w  I  am  at  this  time.  Tliia  tMej  oflen  do,  and  are 
sometimes  sent  as  ministering  angels/ 

^  Aiiber-  this  he  said,  '  I  de^re  to  know  how  you  are 
getting  on  in  the  work  of  God.' 

*'  I  replied,  '  About  as  we  were  when  jou  used  to  be 
with  us/ 

'  ^'  He  then  asked,  '  Do  the  Methodists  pay  their  preach- 
ers  no  better  than  formerly?' 

"I  said,  «No/ 
.  «'  *  O,'  said  he, '  what  a  jpity-^^what  a  pity !  The  itiner- 
ant  plan  is  the  plan  of  God.  He  designs  it  to  take  the 
world,  and  nothing  will  prerent  it  but  a  want  <^  liberality 
in  our  people.  But,'  said  he,  'you  must  neyer  locate. 
God  has  called  you  to  this  work.  He  will  support 
you:  Yon  will  life  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  inay  be 
very  usefkL'  He  then  repeated,  with  a  very  heavy  em- 
phasis,* You  must  never  locate.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live 
again,  I  would  travel  if  I  begged  my  bread  from  door  to 
door.  Yon  know  I  often  told  you  I  believed  it  was  my 
duty  to  ^avel,  and  had  I  obeyed  I  should  have  shone 
much  brighter  in  heaven  than  I  now  do,'  He  then  added, 
with  a  most  affectionate  ton^  and  look,  'O,  brother,  don't 
locate ;  Gk>d  will  support  you.'  He  then  reached  up  to 
the  chimney-piece,  and  took  down  a  considerable  roll  of 
bank-notes  of  the  most  singular  and  beautiful  appearance 
I  had  ever  seen,  and,  handing  ttem  to  me,  he  said,  'Here, 
these  are  for  you.' 

*'  I  said,  '  Brother,  I  would  rather  you  would  give  that 
money  to  your  wife.  You  know  your  family  are  depend- 
ent.' 

•  **  He  answered,  '  No ;  it  is  for  you.  There  is  a  bank  in 
heaven  for  the  support  of  itinerant  preachers,  and  this  is 
for  you.'  I  then  took  it.  He  then  said,  'It  is  almost 
time  for  me  to  go ;  but  we  must  worship  t<^ether  before 
we  part.'    He  sang  loud  and  animated,  and  while  I  was 
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prajring  he  shouted  aloud,  as  he  used  often  to  do  when  we 
were  together  at  meeting.  My  soul  became  filled.  I 
never  was  more  happy ;  and  even  after  I  awoke  my  very 
heart  sung  praises  to  God.  He  then  bade  me  an  affec- 
tionate adieu,  we  parted,  and  I  awoke.'' 
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CHAPTEB   XIVII. 

BKBTCH    OF    THB    BET.    WILLIAM    B.    CHBISTIB. 

I  HATB  alreadj  alluded  to  this  beloved  brother,  and 
propose  itimishmg  my  readers  with  a  short  sketch  of  his 
useful  life. 

Brother  Christie  was  bom  in  Williamsburg,  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1803.  In  early 
life  he  embraced  religion  and  joined  the  Methodist  Epis* 
copal  Church.  In  the  year  1826  he  was  admitted  into 
the  traveling  connection  and  appointed  to  Union  circuit. 
He  was  called  to  fill  some  of  the  most  important  appoint- 
ments in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  In  the  several  import- 
ant fields  of  labor  he  sustuned  himself  well  as  a  minister^ 
and  by  his  zeal  and  fidelity  he  proved,  under  God,  a 
great  blessing  to  the  Church.  '*That  his  labors  were* 
those  of  an  accredited  embassador  of  Christ  is  attested 
by  thousands  who  were  blessed  with  his  ministrations. 
Numerous  witnesses  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  save  were 
raised  up  through  his  instrumentality.  That  he  pos- 
sessed the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  brethren  and 
companions  in  toil  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  by  their 
suffrages,  he  was  thrice  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  (Gen- 
eral conference." 

The  personal  appearance  of  brother  Christie  was  pre- 
possessing in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  somewhat 
above  the  medium  bight  His  hair  was  black  as  a  raven, 
his  eyes  dark  and  piercingly  brilliant,  and,  when  lighted 
up  fully  with  the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  they  shot  un- 
earthly fires.    About  his  countenance  there  was  a  bland 
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and  sometimes  almost:  seraphio  sweetness^  ^pecMy  wiien; 
with  sc^li  and  measured  cadences^  bo  vkmld  labor  to  vin 
bis  rapt  aad  listening  audiences  to  tbe  cross,  or  bear  tbeiil 
away  on  imaginiition's.wing  to  beaven.  His  equal  in  tbo 
pulpit  for  &ryid  oratory  we  nerer  saw  before ;  bis  lUce  in 
rapid,  impaasioned  eloquence  we  never  eiqiect  to  look 
upon  again. '  His  ambitbn-r^and  wbo  tbat  etxcels  bas  is 
not? — ^was  of  tbat  towering  land  wbiob  sougbt  to  risii 
abore  all  otbers,  but  nerer  stooped  in  ^Lvious  fiigbt  to 
plu^  anodiar's  bonors. 

I  win  referto  tbe  admirably-written  memoir  contained 
in  tbe  Minutes  of  the  Obio'coniieirenoe  for  1843: 

**Ab  a  man,  broiber  Gbristie  was  infeiiuous,  guileless, 
magnanimous,  and  arde^it  in.afleetton.  Dignified  in  de-^ 
pot tment  and  oofirteons  in  bia  manners,  be  won  tbe  affec- 
tions  of  afl  witb  wbom  be  bad  intercourse.  His  mental 
eadowmoKis  wero  6£  a  bigb  oider,  and  baving  in  youdih 
enjoyed  tbe  advantages  oi  a  college  life  at  Augusta,  under 
the  preaid^&cy  of  tb«  Rev.  Jobn  P«.iFlnley,  be  received 
Ibat  tHdning  and  acquired  tbose  elements  and  principlea 
-wbicb  qualified  bim  for  tbe  attslnment  of  tbose  stores  of* 
knowledge  wbicb,  in  after  life,  wer^  so  nobly  developed? 
during  bis  ministerial  career.  Hence,  as  a  divine,  it  bar 
been  justly  remarked^  tbat  bia  bad  few  equals,  if  any*- 
BUperiors.  Profoundly  versed  in  the  science  of  tbeology: 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  tbe  pulpit  and  on  tbe  confer-* 
^oe  floor;  be  bandied  his  subjecte  witb  a  power  and  istkiUi 
that  rarely  failed  of  success.  But  tbe  pulpit,  pre-emiw 
aeatly,  was  tbe.  heater  of  his  greatness,  and  tbe  suffer^i 
ings  of' Christ  tba  glory  of.  bia  iheme«  Calm  and  eo\< 
looted  Hi  bis  introduction,  cautious  in  tko  statement  of  bis 
positions,  cogent  in  bis  reasonings,*  apposite  in  bisJllustra*; 
tions,  and  appropriate  in  bis  Scriptural  qootatians,  becaT'' 
vied  eonvictton  to. tbe  understaadrngs  of  bis  audience,  .andf 
then>  runng  with  .t^e-  iispiratiott.*  of  ibis  smbjeot,  witb  the- 
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tnyiar  aftd  pathos  oi  kta  mppeals,  uiMbra'ihe  gimvittgii  d# 
the  Spirk  of  GM^  Imi  £»ie<d  ihe  eilMlel  «f  tto  hems  of 
Ilia  hearefs,  and  macte*  them  feel  the  power  oi  the;  Qospel 
of  Ohmt*  Through  hun  ihe  Yiolated  law  o£  God  o^ 
BoioMed.  ita  iktetAemtd  penaltf,  the^kdmaof  Divine  jas* 
tieei  were  vipdicatedy  tiU  the-  ainQer,  sd^^cMidieimed^  was 
earned  ikk  tlkc  erdss  of  Jeras^  ewi  offlmd  and  pKseed  ter 
hb  aocepiaaMe^  hy  MUl  m  the  Ueod  of  atoaeneiit^  a 
preeeni^.  freer  md-  full  Ml/ratnor.  And,  donbUeaB^  mtmf 
through  his  iuBtrumentality  were  saved,*  aind  will  wkatm  m 
itara  hi  his  erowa  of  Mjeking  knmm  aad  ever.  Bit*  liiis 
hright  lumlharf  ia  ikm  manl  hearenawaa  deetked  ta  be 
qneiteied  ese  it  had  tnveled  the  wihele  ImgO^  o£  the 
ovdinary  path  of  huaiaii  fife. 

''In  the  curlj.part  al  htother  CtaisMm  ministaial.  life 
his  health  faikdhiaa^  owittg  tahia:  abandant  lid>ors  aad 
hb  Qfttiiing  assidoify  ia  the  perenit  of  waefel  ka^wledgey 
Heinos,  lor  aaiany  yearn  he  suffered  much  ailsstio&  aad 
thwlst  oontmuid:  pa&n,  but  did  not  inlernut  his  lafaon  €U 
he  waa  ahsoluiely  eompeUed  to  desist  €rom  his  worie  and 
repair  to  the.boeoaii  ol  his  fri^ida  to  eloae  his  earthly 
daveer.  For'  fhia  purpose  he  left  hU  statioa  at  Urbaaa^ 
aad  went  to  the  etty  of  Qnciaaati.  But  when  hareashadb 
Br*  Wright's^  in  Otndaiiati^  on  Tuesday  evenmg,  he  waa 
muoh.  prostvatedy  tooh  hia  bed,,  aad  dediaed  aiore  rapdly 
than  befene.  The  next  morning  after  he  arrived,,  two  min« 
ibtorial.brethreQ  ealted  to  see  him..  His  faee  was  flushed 
with  feirer,.  and  hia  syatSsm  wasted  almtetl  to  a;  shadow. 
He>  was  jauoh  aieated  at  the  interricnr,  and  said  hia 
nerves  were  shattered^  hut:  his  confidenee  in  Ood^was  ttn'> 
diaki».  He  knew  m  whom  he  had  believed*.  He  had  not 
pieaehed  an  uakaown  or  aafelt:  Savibry  and  the  Goapelf 
whioh  he  had  loag.  preaehed  to  otlwra  wiaa  &en  hia  coasor' 
Ihtion*  Tha  calls  .oi  hia  nuBMrouS'  feisnds  so  taaoad  hia 
avmpathy  and  his  strength  that  his:  phyfaijoiana  found  it 
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xeqoittie  to  laj  some  restriction  on  them,  or  snflfer  him 
to  be  much  hastened  in  his  deparUxre;  and,  with  al]  the 
imre  that  could  be  taken  by  physicians  and  friends,  he  did 
not  last  long. 

^'Amoi^  the  numerous  incidents  indicating  the  state 
of  his  mind  during  the  last  hours  of  his  earthly  existence, 
only  a  few  will  be  recited. 

'*SiUnrday  morning,  a  little  after  midnight,  he  re«- 
qvestied  a  brother,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  to  call  Dr, 
Wright,  who  came  in  and  found  him  rapidly  sinking.  He 
«asked  brother  C.  if  he  felt  worse.  His  reply  was,  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  After  some  means  of 
temp<»rary  relief  had  been  administered,  he  asked  the 
Doctor,  'What  does  this  meant'  In  reply,  the  Doctor 
ttquired  if  he  would  like  to  see  some  of  his  friends. 
Bfother  C.  thai  said,  'Why  do  you  ask  the  question? 
Do  you  think  I  am  pretty  near  home?'  On  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  undoubtedly  worse,  he  looked  round 
npoa  his  wife  and  friends,  calm  and  collected,  and  said» 
*  I  am  not  alarmed.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'  Extending 
and  looking  at  his  hands,  he  remarked,  '  Jesus,  with  his 
bleeding  hands,  will  not  thrust  me  away.'  Next,  he  took 
his.  two  little  sons,  embraced,  and  commended  them  to 
Qod.  Soon  after  this,  brother  Sehon,  having  been  sent 
for,  entered  his  room,  to  whom  he.  extended  his  hand, 
ftad,  with  a  countenance  bright  with  hope,  said,  '  Brother 
Sehon,  I  am.  ahnost  home.'  :  After  exchanging  a  few 
words,  he  requested  brother  9.  to  pray, 'and  during  the 
praj^r  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  hsppy.  This  over,  he 
beckoned  brother  S«  to  his  bed,  and  by  him  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message :  'Tell  my  brethren  at  the  conference,  if 
they  think  my  name  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  I 
hare  not  preached  an  unknown  and  p.n  unfelt  Christ. 
Tell  them,  that  though  unworthy  and  unfaithful,  that 
Gospel  which  I  have  preached  to  others  now  sustains  me« 
37 
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Ten  ike  pneaohen  to  pveaeh  Climt  and  lim  wiicified. 
Tell  them  my  onljr  ^pe*  my  only  famndatioii,  is  is  the 
Uood  of  spnnkln^.  Procioiis  btood!  O,  the  Mlneat^ 
the  sweetness,  the  richness  of  that  fonntaial*  After 
praising  Qod  for  some  time,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  his 
weeping  campanion,  and  made  some  reference  to  hia  tern* 
poralities,  hut  instantly  ohserved,  they  were  small  mat- 
ters,  little  thingir  assuring  her  that  €k>d  would  provide  for 
her  and  his  little  duUren.  Abont  two  oNdodc  Bishop 
Morris  aniTed,  apd  foond  him  bolstered  up  in  his  hed, 
covered  with  the  sweat  of  death,  and  mneh  exhansted  by. 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  qpeak,  aa  above  described. 
He»  however,  reached  out  his  hand,  and  said  distmetly, 
^  I  am  almost  home.  I  feel  that  Qod  is  good  to  me,  and 
that  Jesas  Christ  is  my  salvation*'  No  qaesti<m  was 
asked  him,  and,  being  e^diausted,  he  desisted  from  ^wak* 
ing  for  a  whUe,  and  then,  looking  at  his  distressed  wife, 
we  midevslood  him  to  s^y,  *  Jesus  is  predoas/  When 
unable  to  articQlate,  he  often  lifted  his  cold  hand  in  token 
of  victory ;  and  again,  aa  though  anziona  to  make  na  nn- 
derstand  his  meanhig,  he  raised  his  hand  high  above  hia 
head,  and  waved  it  in  triumph.  Alter  some  tnas,  he 
raised  both  hands  at  onoe,  and  eacte»ded  them  befere  him 
as  if  just  rising  on  ^  the  wings  of  love  and  arms  of  hH^  ;* 
and  then,  in  an  animating  mann^,  brought  his  hands 
together,  triumphing  over  dei^th,  his  last  enemy.  At  thai 
time  we  supposed  he  would  speak  no  move ;  for  when  his 
companion  desiifed  to  hear  his  voice  once  pore  on  earth, 
he  could  only  look  at  her  and  pomt  his  finger  to  heaven. 
However,  not  long  b^are  his  exit  he  raised  his  hands 
high,  and  brother  S.  asked  him  if  ho  wanted  any  thing. 
He  shook  his  head.  Brother  8.  then  asked  him  if  it  was 
power  and  glory.  His  countenance  brightened  up,  whik 
he  nodded  his  head  afibmatively,  and  his  strength  return- 
ing to  him,  he  shouted  ah>ud«  clapping  his  hands  and  giv- 
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lug  glory  to  God.  The  same  peculiarity  of  manner,  form 
of  expression,  and  eren  gesture,  which  marked  his  pulpit 
and  altar  performances,  were  strikingly  exhibited  in  his 
closing  scene.  To  the  last  he  seemed  to  be  conscious  and 
triumphant.  About  seven  o'clock,  Saturday  morning, 
March  26,  1842,  ifTifhout  6  iagh  or  groam,  his  deathless 
spirit  passed  in  peace  and  triumph  from  earth,  to  appear 
before  the  presence  of  God  with  exceeding  joy.  The 
overwhelming  crowd  of  all  classes  of  people  that  thronged 
to  hk  funend  at  WeHlej  (%apel,  and  ikttended  his  remains 
to  tbeir  last  reatin^-place  cm  earthy  afforded  abundant  evi- 
dsnbe  of  the  efttisuitd  they  plooed  uftm  his  character 
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I.HDIJLK    BldOBAPHT. 

'    r      f 

Tbib  renowBed  ehieif  of  the  Wyapdott  iiatibii  was  about 
medittin  in  statare,  and  reUsBrkMj  sjmnietriical  in  form. 
He  was  one  of  ttie  modt  «etiv^  men  I  ever  Imew,  qnick  in 
his  motions  as  thought^  and  fleet  as  the  roe  in  the  chase. 

As  a  speaker,  he  possessed  a  native  eloquence  which  was 
truly  wonderful.  Few  could  stand  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrent  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  a  son  of  Thunder. 
When  inspired  with  his  theme,  he  could  move  a  large 
assembly  with  as  much  ease,  and  rouse  them  to  as  high  a 
state  of  excitement,  as  any  speaker  I  ever  heard. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Indian  eloquence  which  it  is 
difficult  to  describe.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  char- 
acter, you  must  be  in  the  hearing  and  sight  of  the  son  of 
the  forest;  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  the  flash  of  his  eye 
must  fall  upon  you,  and  you  must  see  the  significant 
movements  of  his  body.  As  an  orator,  Mononcue  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  chieftain. 

I  will  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  eloquence  of  this 
gifted  son  of  nature.  Imagine  yourself,  gentle  reader,  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  chiefs 
and  warriors,  all  sunk  in  the  degradation  and  darkness  of 
Paganism.  They  have  been  visited  by  the  missionary, 
and  several  converted  Indian  chiefs.  One  after  another 
the  chiefs  rise  and  address  the  assembly,  but  with  no 
effect.  The  dark  scowl  of  infidelity  settles  on  their 
brows,  and  the  frequent  mutterings  of  the  excited  auditon 
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indioftie  tiiat  their  if^eechea  are  not  acceptable,  cmd  their 
doctrines  not  believed. 

At  hngi^  Mononctte  risea  amidst  eonfoBion  and  distaifa* 
anee^  and  ordering  riknce  wiUi  a  oonunanding  TOiee»  he 
addreaaev  tiiem  as  folloirs: 

^^  When  fom  meet  to  worship  6od»  and  to  hear  from  hia 
w>rd,  shiat  np  your  moiiths,  and  <^n  jonr  ears  to  hear 
irliajl  is  said.  Yon  have  been  here  several  days  and, 
nights  wonhipmg  yoar  ^fedsan  god,  who  has  no  ezisteneeir 
only  in  yonr  dark  and  beclouded  mtads.  Ton  have  been 
bnn^i^  your  dogs'  aad  venison  for  hiln  to  smelL  What 
kind  of  a  God  or  %irit  is  he,  tJiat  can  be  delighted  with 
the  smell  of  a  bimt  dogt  Bo  you  suppose  the  great  Qod 
tikatsprsad  out  the  heavens,  that  hung  up  the  sua  and 
moon,  and  an  the  Btm«,  to  mdce  light,  and  cppread  out  tluv 
VttSt  wotld  of  land  and  water,  and  fiUed  it  with  men  and 
beasts,  and  every  thing  that,  swims  or  flies,  is  pleased  with 
tile  imell  of  your  burnt  dogsf  I  tell  you  to^iay,  that  his 
great  eye  is  on  your  hearts,  and  not  on  your  fires,  to  sea 
*nd  smefl  what  you  are  burning.  Has  jrour  worshqnug 
here  tibese  few  days  made  you  any  better?  Do  you  feel 
that  you  have  gotten  the  victory  over  cme  evil?  Kal 
Ton  have  not  taken  the  first  step  to  do  better,  which  is  to 
keep  this  day  holy.  This  day  was  appointed  by  Qod 
himself  a  day  of  rest  for  all  mien,  and  a  day  on  which 
men  are  to  worship  him  with  pure  hearts,  and  to  coma 
before  him,  tiiat  he  may  exanune  their  hearts,  and  cast 
eat  all  their  evil.  Tins  day  is  appointed  for  his  mintsieza 
to  preach  to  ua  Jesus,  and  to  teadi  our:  dark  and  cbudy 
minds,  and  to  brbg  them  to  light*'  He  here  ^ke  of 
the  Savior,  and  his  dying  to  redeem  the  world;  that  now 
Hfo  and  salvation  are  freely  dfered  to  t3i  that  will  forsake 
M  and  turn  to  God.  He  adverted  to  the  judgment  day, 
and  the  awful  consequeneea  of  being  found  in  8in»  and 
Btrai^rs  to  God.  On  this  subject  he  was  trewemdottaly 
37* 
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Mrfiil.  He  bant  into  tears:  he  eaug^t  ibe  handkerehiei 
frum  his  head,  and  wiped  them  from  his  ejet.  Many  in 
the  house  sat  as  if  they  were  petrified,  while  others  wept 
in  silence.  Many  of  the  femiides  drew  dieir  bfamkeis  oTer 
their  faces  and  wept.  *'  Awful,  awful  day  to  the  wicked  T' 
8«d  tMs  thundering  minister.  *'  Your  iMea  will  loc^  ttiuch 
blacker  with  your  shame  and  guilty  than  they  do  now  wiUi 
your  paint.''  I  hare  no  doubt  but.Ood  was  with  Mcmon- 
cue  on  this  occasion,  and  that  many  were  conTicted  <tf  on 
and  a  judgment  to  come. 

On  the  first  of  January,  at  our  missiim  in  Upper  Ban-* 
dusky,  while  I  had  charge  of  the  same,  I  iraa  cafied  to. 
bury  one  of  our  litiie  flock,  an  aged  wonani  the.modwr  of 
Jaeo,  and  aunt  to  Hononcue.  &e  li?ed  at  the  Big.^ring 
veserration,  fifteen  mfles  from  the  mission  hoitae,  .  On  the; 
Sabbadi  before  her  death,  I  couTcrsed  with  her  about  her 
future  hopes.  She  rejoiced,  and  praised  €kMi  that  he  had 
ever  sent  his  ministers  to  preach  Jesus  to  her- and  her  peo* 
jim.  **1  have  been  trying,*'  said  she,  "to  serre  Qod  for 
years;  but  it  was  all  in  the  dark,  till  the  ministera  brought 
the  Ught  to  my  mind,  and  then  I  prayed,  and  found  my 
God  precious  to  my  poor  soul.  Now  I  am  going  soon  to 
see  him  in  his  house  above ;  and  I  want  all  my  children* 
and  grandchildren,  and  friends,  to  meet  me  in  that  good 
world."  She  died  a  &w  days  afler^  in  great  peaoe.  I  waa 
sent  foE,  to  go  and  bury  her.  Brother  BUej  and  myaetf 
rede  there  in  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  comr 
meaced  making  the  coffin.  It  was  late  before  we  could 
finish  it,  and,  consequently,  late  befose  the  fan^al  waa 
OTer.  But  I  think  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  soens.  It  waa 
between  sundown  and  daik  when  we  left  with  the  c<Hrp8e 
The  lowering  clouds  hung  heaTily  ovw  us,  and  the  rirgin 
snow  was  foiling.  We  entered  a  deep  and  lonely  wood, 
four  men  carrying  the  bier,  and  the  rest  all  following  in 
Indian  tte.    When  we  came  to  the  burying-ground*  the 
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Indiaiis  stood  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets,  leaning  against 
the  f(»«8t  trees,  in  breatiiless  silence;  and  all  bore  the  as- 
pect of  death.  Not  one  word  was  said  while  the  graye 
was  filling  up;  but  from  the  daughter,  and  some  of  the 
grandchildren,  now  and  then  a  broken  sigh  escaped.  At 
last  Mottoneue  broke  out  in  the  following  strains:  ''Fare* 
well,  my  old  and  precious  aunt !  You  haye  suffered  much 
in  this  worid  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Tou  set  us  all  a  good 
example,  and  we  haye  often  heard  you  speak  of  Jesus  in 
the  sweetest  strains,  while  the  foiling  tears  haye  witnessed 
the  sincerity  of  your  heart.  Farewell,  my  auntl  We 
shall  no  more  hear  your  tender  yoiee,  that  used  to  lull  all 
omt  sorrows,  and  drive  our  fears  from  us.  Farewell,  my 
aunt  1  That  hand  that  fed  us  will  feed  us  no  more.  Fare- 
well to  your  sorrows:  all  is  over.  There  your  body  must 
lie  tOl  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  shall  caJl  you  up.  We 
weep  not  with  sorrow,  but  with  joy,  that  your  soul  is  in 
heaven."  Then  he  said,  ''Who  of  you  ail  will  meet  her  in 
heaven?"  This  was  a  feeling  and  happy  time,  and  we 
parted,  I  thmk,  fuUy  determined  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  We  rode  home  that  night,  fifteen  miles,  and 
felt  greatly  comforted  in  talking  of  the  goodness  of  God 
and  the  power  of  his  grace.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth." 

Mononcue  was  of  great  service  to  the  mission  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  was  always  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duly.    He  was 

**BM  tateksvp,  firm  to  ratUin 
Tbe  cwBfecrfttod  oroaa.'' 

Beady  for  every  good  word  and  work,  he  engaged  with, 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  in  every  thing  his  bretfiren  desired 
him  to  do,  that  wonM  advance  the  cause  of  hn  Master. 
I  was  mMt  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  lived  on  terms  oi 
die  most  warm  and  eonfding  friendship  during  his  life. 
But  Mononcue,  my  faithful  Indian  fiaend  and  broths,  i* 
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fone.  "Hebaa  fottght  the  good  fight,  h«  Im  finished  Jik 
coune,  he  has  kept  the  faith/'  end  now  he  dwelk  with 
the  Savior  above. 

^  »ar«BHar-vKa-BOM. 
Tea  dntnigaipfced  diief  whoaa  IflnneBe  the  reader  will 
find  aceompanyhig  ttna  biogvaphyf,  waa  bom  near  Ziowep 
fleadasky,  about  the  year  l^TW.  ffis  Mher  was  a  Beneca^ 
and  hie  aiother  a  Wyuidott,  belongiag  to  the  Beer  t»ibe. 
When  be  was  about  eight  or  nine  yeaia  old,  hb  fiither  and 
]hotha»'part0d«*-a  thing  v^  eommon  aaeottg  the  heathen 
Indians.  After  thSk,  he  Iked  with  hie  father  dfl  ^  old 
man'e  death,  by  which'tfane  he  hadnearly  anmd'  at  mflu- 
hpod.  After  the  death  of  his  fkther,  he  li^ed  wit^  hia 
mother,  among  |he  Wyandotte.  Of  the  partictdars  of  hia 
life,  primus  ta;thia  time,  there  is  foatMtde  known.  Hot 
long  aft^y  hia.ietam  to  lue  mother,  he  joined  Indian  war* 
rter%  and  with  jfhem  st|ff|^red  a  defeat  by  the  army  nnder 
Oen.  Waytte,  in  tbe  decisive  battle  at  the  Rapids  of  Matt* 
mee.  He  then  Hved  at  Lower  Sando^y.  Ws  good 
sense^  perserering  and  eateipiieihg  disposition,  with  his^ 
prompt  obedl^ide  to  the  commands  of  the  chiefs,  and 
fldtbful  discharge  of  whaterer  duty  was  assigned  liim,  be* 
gan'to  call  him  into  pnUie  notice  in  the  nation,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  being  promoted  to  the  offioe  of  a 
chief;  and  because  of  his  retentive  memory,  and  ability  in 
discussion,  he  was  constituted  chief-speaker  of  the  nation. 
He  soon  became  the  intimate  friend  and  counselor  of  the 
head  chief.  When  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  he 
was  sent  to  fathom  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  a  cel- 
ebrated Seneca  Prophet,  whose  fsUaey  he  soon  detected* 
About  two  years  afterward  he  was  sent  on  a  like  erraad 
to  a  noted  Shawnee  Prophet-^Tecuaaeh's  brother — ^with 
whom  he  staid  nearly  a  year,  snd  then  returned,  convinced, 
and  convincing  oHiera,  tiiat  the  Prophet's  pretensiona  were 
ail  dehieiive,  and  deatitube  of  truth. 
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l^ortly  i^r  bis  return  from  this  Prophet^  the  late  war 
commenced.  On  the  part  of  the  Wjandotts^  he  and  the 
head  chief  attended  a  great  Indian  conncil  of  the  northern 
nations,  at  Brownstown,  in  which  he  firmly  rejected  all 
overtures  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Americans, 
although  surrounded  by  warriors  attached  to  the  opposite 
interest  They  left  the  council,  and,  on  their  return  to 
Sandusky,  immediately  joined  the  American  cause.  When 
Gen.  Harrison  invaded  Canada,  Between-the-logs,  in  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  Wyandott  chiefs  and  warriors,  a^ 
tended  him.  But  the  principal  object  <^  the  chief,  at  this 
tinif>  was  to  detach  that  part  of  the  Wyandotts  from  the 
iSritish  interest,  who,  by  the  surrounding  Indians,  had,  in 
a  measure,  been  forced  to  join  the  English.  This  was 
effected. 

Aiker  the  war,  he  became  permanently  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Upper  Sandusky.     He  now  aometimes 
indulged  in  intemperance  to  excess,  on  which  occasions 
unbridled  pasnon  got  the  better  of  his  natural  good  sense. 
I  In  one  of  these  drunken  fits  he  killed  his  wife.     As  well 

I  as  I  now  recollect,  Between-the-logs  was  excited  to  this 

deed  by  a  wretch  who  owed  her  some  ill-will,  and  took 
\  the  opportunity  of  his  drunkenness,  and  insisted  that  Bh<» 
I  was  a  bad  woman,  a  witch,  etc.,  and  that  he  ought  to  kill 

I  her.     For  some  time  he  maintained  that  she  was  a  good 

woman,  and  refused;  but  was,  at  last^  overcome,  and 
I  stabbed  her.     When  he  became  sober,  the  horror  of  this 

\         deed  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  from 
I  that  day  forth  he  measurably  abandoned  all  use  of  ardent 

spirits.  Being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ne* 
cessity  of  a  preparation  for  another  Irorld,  and  having 
a  sUx)ng  regard  for  his  countrymen,  he  frequently  be- 
sought them  to  forsake  drunkenness,  and  pursue  a  right* 
eous  life. 

In  1817  a  new  field  opened  for  the  exercise  of  his 
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wisdom  and  oounge.  Tht  Uniled  States  karing  made 
amngemeats  to  eztinguiah  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands 
claimed  by  them  in  Ohio,  oommiaBionen  were  tent  to  treat 
vith  them.  The  Wyandotte  xefuaed  to  sell  their  latid; 
b«t  the  CSiippewaa,  Potawatomiei«  and  Ottovas,  withonfr 
any  right,  laid  claim  to  a  great  part  of  their  land.  Qa* 
briel  €k>dfro7  and  Whitmore  Knaggs,  Indian  agent*  for 
these  nations,  proposed  in  open  conncii^  in  behalf  of  th* 
(^ppewas,  ete.,  to  sell  said  land.  The  oonuaissiotteit 
then  deolared,  that  if  the  Wyandotte  wonld  not  sell  their 
hnds,  ihej  would  buy  them  of  the  others.  Belween*the« 
logs  firmly  exposed  all  these  measures;  bnt  howeTwr  puk 
Us  cause,  or  manly  his  aignments,  they  were  lost  ttp<m 
men  determined  on  their  coarse.  The  WyandoUsi  finding 
themselves  so  circumstanced,  and  not  being  able  to  h«^ 
themselres,  were  thus  forced  to  sell  on  the  terms  pr^oeed 
by  the  commissioners.  They  did  the  best  they  eouMi»  and 
signed  the  treaty;  but  only  £rom  a  strong  hope  that»  bj 
representing  to  the  Preiddent  and  the  goyemment  tlie  ttfn* 
state  of  things,  before  the  tieatf  was  ratified,  they  shonM 
obtain  some  redress  firom  government.  In  resortmg  i^ 
this  course,  Betweeu'^the-logs  acted  a  principal  part  Ae«* 
cordingly  he,  wilh  the  Wyandott  chiefisg  and  m  del^fatidi 
from  the  Delawarsa  tod  Senecas,  immediately  JurofeeedMl 
to  Washington,  without  consulting  the  Indkn  agents,  <Nf 
iny  other  efieer  of  govemmenC  When  they  were  intrcH 
dttced  to  ihe  Beevetary  of  War,  he  rensarhed  tet  them  thn4 
he  was  surprised  that  he  had  reoeived  no  infoniiation  of 
their  commg  by  any  of  the  agents.  Between-th^4ogn 
answered  with  the  spirit  of  a  free  man«  **  W$.fdi  up^  ^md 
eam4  qf  mtnf^Mu.  We  Mitred  ih$$rml  road  ii|pt#  /n$  for. 
us,**  He  BO  pleaded  their  oanse  before  the  President 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Congress,  that  they  obtained  an 
enlargement  oi  their  reservations,  and  an  increase  of  aa-i 
nuitiee. 
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About  a  jear  afterward  tlie  Gospel  was  introaiieed 
ftittong  the  Wyandotts^  hj  a  colored  nian»  named  Jc^b 
Stewart.  Between-tlie-log^  was  decidedly  in  its  favor,  and 
maiBtained  its  cause  in  the  national  oeuncil;  aad  when^ 
some  tkne  afterward,  I  formed  a  Church  among  them»  he 
was  the  first  man  "who  joined  sooietf ,  the  first  who  turned 
las  back  on  their  old,  heathen  traditions. 

After  he  embraced  rel%ton,  and  his  nnderstaading  bet 
eame  enlightened,  he  eamettlj  pressed  upon  his  people 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  Chiisti  and  a  li^  of  righteonat 
Bess.  Soon  after  ^a»  he  was  regularly  appointed  an  est 
horler  in  the  Ohureh>  in  which  station  he  remained  till  his 
death,  a  devoted  friend  and  advocate  of  ^e  cause  of  Qod, 
He  also 'watched  with  unremitting  dil^;eBoe  over  the  temt 
pcHnd  interests  of  the  nation;  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
bui^ess,  and  of  the  longest  journeys,  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  without  complaint.  Ho  was  uniformly  an 
attendant  upon  the  Ohio  annual  con£breace»  at  which  he 
made  some  of  the  most  rational  and  eloquent  speeches 
ever  delivered  by  an  Indian  before  that  body.  He  felt, 
and  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  m  the  welfkre  of 
the  mission  and  school. 

The  following  address  was  deHtered  by  Betwecn^thot 
logs,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  188d.  After  giving  a 
history  of  the  introducloon  oi  the  Romaa  CaUii^ic  religion 
into  his  nation,  and  the  influence  it  had  Qn  his  people,  he 
says:  "It  is  true,  we  went  to  Church  on  the  Sabbadi  day» 
and  then  the  minister  preached ;  but  we  did  not  under- 
stand one  word  he  said.  We  saw  he  kneeled  down,  and 
stood  up,  and  went  through  motions  with  his  greatlireas 
on ;  and  when  Church  was  out  we  all  went  to  a  place 
where  they  sold  rum  wd  whii^y,  got  drunk,  and  went 
home  drunk.  He  would  tell  us  we  must  not  get  drunk  { 
but  he  would  drink  himself,  and  frolic  and  dance  on  th^ 
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SabbaUi.    We  counted  our  beads,  and  kept  our  crosses 
about  our  uecks,  or  under  our  pillows,  and  would  some- 
times pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    But  we  were  all  as  we 
were  before.    It  made  no  obange  on  us,  and  I  began  to 
think  a  was  not  as  good  as  the  religion  of  our  £atliers ; 
Uae  they  taught  us  to  be  good  men  and  women,  to  worship 
thb  Great  Spirit,  and  to  abstain  from  all  evil.    Soon  after, 
the  Seneca  Prophet  came  to  our  nation,  and  he  told  us 
that  he  had  found  the  right  way ;  that  he  had  a  reyelation 
and  had  seen  and  talked  with  an  angel,  and  was  directed 
to  teach  all  the  Indians ;  that  they  must  quit  drinkmg,  9iid 
must  take  up  their  old  Indian  religion,  and  offer  their  con- 
stant sacrifices,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  which  had  been 
n^lected  too  much;  and,  on  account  of  this,  the  Great 
Spirit  had  forsaken  them*    But  if  they  would  come  back 
and  follow  him,  that  he  would  yet  drive  the  white  man 
back  to  his  native  home.    We  all  followed  him  till  we  saw 
he  went  crooked,  and  did  not  do  himself  what  he  taught 
us  to  do.     Then  we  followed  him  no  more,  but  returned 
to  our  old  course.    Some  time  afterward  came  the  Shaw- 
nee Prophet,  the  brother  of  Tecumseh,  and  he  told  us 
that  a  great  many  years  ago  there  lived  a  prophet  that  had 
foretold  the  present  state  of  the  Indians,  that  they  would 
be  scattered  and  driven  from  their  homes ;  but  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  said  that  he  would  make  them  stand  on 
their  feet  again,  and  would  drive  the  white  man  back  over 
the  waters,  and  give  them  their  own  country ;  that  he  had 
seen  an  angel,  and  he  told  him  that  all  the  Indians  must 
quit  drinking,  and  all  turn  to  their  old  ways  that  their 
grandfathers  had  followed,  and  unite  and  aid  to  drive  the 
whites  from  our  country.    Many  believed  and  followed 
him.    But  I  had  got  tired,  and  thought  it  was  the  best  for 
me  to  keep  on  in  the  old  way,  and  430  we  continued.    Then 
the  war  came  oa,  and  we  all  went  to  drinking  and  fighting. 
When  the  war  was  over,  we  were  a  nation  oi  drunkards. 
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and  80  wicked  that  the  ohiefii  thought  we  must  try  and 
get  up  our  old  reHgion  of  feasting  and  dancing.  We  did 
our  best  to  get  our  people  to  quit  drinking.  But  while 
we  were  trying  to  reform,  Gk>d  sent  a  colored  man  named 
Stewart  to  us  with  the  good  Book.  He  began  to  talk»  and 
nng,  and  pray;  but  we  thought  it  was  all  nothing,  and 
many  made  fun  of  him  because  he  was  a  black  man. 
The  white  traders  told  us  we  ought  to  drive  him  away; 
lor  the  white  people  would  not  let  a  black  man  preach  for 
them.  We,  howeirer,  watched  his  walk,  and  found  that 
lie  walked  straight,  and  did  as  he  said«  At  last  the  wocd 
took  hold,  and  maay  began  to  listen,  and  beUeved  it  was 
light,  and  soon  we  began  to  pray,  and  we  found  that  U 
was  of  God.  Then  others  came,  and  they  told  us  the 
same  things.  The  work  broke  out,  and  Gbd  has  done 
jgrreat  things  for  us.  I  was  am<Hig  the  first  that  took  hold, 
and  I  found  it  was  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  from 
God.  It  made  my  soul  happy,  and  does  yet.  The  school 
is  dcMng  well.  Our  children  are  learning  to  read  the  good 
Book,  and  pr(»iiise  fair  to  make  good  and  usefiil  men. 
We  thank  you,  our  friends,  for  all  the  kindness  and  help 
you  have  shown  us,  and  hope  you  will  continue  to  help 
us  till  we  can  stand  alone  and  walk.  We  wiU  do  our  best 
to  spread  this  religion  at  home,  and  send  it  to  all  nations. 
When  at  home  I  am  accustomed  to  hear  my  brothers 
talk;  but  since  I  came  here  I  can  not  understand  what 
is  siud.  I  wonder  if  the  people  understand  one  another; 
for  I  see  but  little  e£fect  from  what  is  said ;''  meaning  that 
the  Gospel  preached  had  but  little  vunble  effect. 

I  then  followed,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  mission, 
the  work  of  God  among  the  Indians,  the  school,  farm,  and 
our  prospects  generally. 

Rev.  James  Gflruth,  who  visited  Between-the-logs  in 

his  last  illness,  which  was  pulmonary  consumption,  says: 

*'0n  my  first  visit  I  strove  to  be  faithful.    I  asked  him 
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of  hit  hope.  He  said  it  was  <  the  nercy  of  Ood  is  Gluist* 
I  asked  him  of  his  evidence.  He  said  it  was  <  the  oomfect 
of  the  j^irit'  I  asked  him  if  he  was  afraid  to  die*  He 
said,  *  I  am  not'  I  inquired  if  he  felt  resi^rned  to  go. 
He  said,  *  I  hare  felt  some  desires  of  the  world,  bat  they 
are  all  gone.  I  now  feel  willing  to  die  or  hre^  as  the 
Lord  sees  best.'  Some  dap  alkerward  I  visited  him 
again.  I  foand  his  mind  still  ataid  on  God;  bat  he  was 
evidently  approaohing  his  disaohition.  I  infoimed  him 
that  there  were  some  evideaees  that  his  8esi«*-Bieha«d 
Reese,  his  only  child^-^had  expesienoed  religion.  He 
rejoieed,  and  said,  *  I  wish  yon  to  keep  him  at  the  mm- 
sion.  It  is  the  best  place  for  him,  Ejsep  him  at  school; 
keep  him  out  of  bad  eompany.*  A  few  days  after  this  he 
closed  his  life,  in  peace  with  Ood  and  man,  on  the  Isl  of 
January,  1827,  about  the  foety-nzth  ye«r  of  his  age,  and 
was  baiied  in  the  graveyaM  by  the  meeting-hoase.'^ 

I  preached  his  fnneral  sermon  to  a  lasge,  attentive,  and 
weeping  company  of  his  pec^le,  the  miasien  Itmil  j,  etc. 

Between«tfae*logs  was  rather  above  tlM  oomsMu  stnfr- 
^ire,  broad,  and  thin  bnilt,  tmt  otherwise  well<propofv- 
tioned,  with  an  open  and  manly  eoanteaanee. 

Through  his  Mfe  he  had  to  contend  with  strong  pa^ 
eions,  wlueh,  through  grace,  he  happily  overoamo  in  the 
end.  His  memoiy  was  so  tenacious  that  he  retained 
every  matter  of  issportance,  askd  related  it,  when  neces- 
sary, with  a  minute  coifedaiess  that  was  truly  astontding^ 
And  such  were  his  natural  abilities  otherwise,  that,  had 
he  received  a  suitable  education,  few  wcmkL  have  9M!toe6»d 
him,  Mther  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  or  as  a  statesman 
or  polttidan. 

Many  interesting  incidents  might  be  given  of  ^biM  ehisf- 
taia;  but  the  space  allotted  witt  not  admit  of  a  more  ex* 
tended  account.  Few  men  of  any  nation  or  tongue*  con- 
sideling  the  circumstances  under  which  they  wen  placed. 
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poi8«ned  greater  natural  gifta  thm  many  of  these  aOM 
of  the  forest  $  and  had  their  descendants^  as  well  as  the 
other  tribes  of  Indians,  received  that  attention  from  the 
Ohiirch  and  the  government  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled  as  the  original  inheritors  of  the  soil,  they  might 
have  remained  strong  and  powerful  to  this  day.  But» 
alas  I  the  doom  of  the  entire  race  appears  to  be  sealed* 
and  m  a  few  yean  the  tide  of  Anglo-Saxon  population 
win  sweep  them  away,  and  nothing  will  be  left  to  tell  of 
tiieir  ezistenee  but  the  page  of  history. 

BZa-TBBB.  ^ 

Tb»  remarkable  ludian  was  a  chief  of  the  Bear  tribe* 
He  Was  in  almost  every  respect  an  extraordinary  man* 
Above  six  feet  in  hight,  symmetrical  in  proportions^  and 
gtaeefiil  in  his  movements^  he  at  once  impressed  the  eye 
of  tiie  beholder  with  an  idea  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  nature's  greatest  soais*  He  had  a  Grecian  cast 
of  countenance,  broad,  expansive  forehead,  aquiline  nose^ 
and  remarkably-regular  features. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  kim  he  was  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  presented  a  somei^hat  singular 
appearance.  The  rims  of  his  ein  were  cut,  and  the 
inner  portion  of  them  perforated,  in  which  were  hung 
many  silver  ornaments,  such  as  the  Indians  have,  from 
time  immemoria},  decorated  themselves  with*  The  carti* 
lags  of  his  uoee  ako  ihis  perforated,  from  which  de«> 
pended  a  curiously«wrought  silver  jewel.  His  hair  was 
eut  off  close  to  his  head,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  on  his  crown,  which  was  long  and  plaited,  in- 
closed  in  a  silver  tube.  In  other  i^pects,  he  was  dressed 
in  the  usual  Indian  costume. 

Singular  as  was  the  appearance  of  tiiis  chieftain^  no 
eue  could  look  upon  his  commanding  person  without  foel* 
ing  a  respect  for  him.    Age  had  not  bent  his  erects  dig- 
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iiified  form,  or  dimmed  the  fire  of  bis  dsitk,  expresMve 
eye,  and  his  frank,  manly,  affable  manners  at  once  gained 
your  confidence. 

He  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  near  the 
mission  house.  The  small  field,  which  he  brought  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  yielded  him  com,  beans, 
squashes,  and  other  vegetables  sufficient  to  supply  his 
wants.  In  the  center  of  this  field  stood  his  wigwam.  It 
was  of  singular  construction.  The  materials  out  of  whach 
it  was  constructed  were  chiefly  corn-stalks  placed  up  on 
end  like  a  shock,  but  much  larger.  In  the  middle  of  this 
he  constructed  his  chimney,  made  of  bark  pealed  from  the 
trees.  The  chimney  was  set  on  poles,  supported  by  four 
folks  set  so  as  to  incline  inward,  and  thus  prove  a  brace 
to  each'  other.  The  bark  was  then  wound  around  each 
of  these,  and  extended  from  one  to  the  other  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  their  place.  The  blades  on  the  inside  of 
the  corn-stalks,  forming  the  interior  of  the  Indian  dwell- 
ing, were  all  carefully  pealed  off,  while  those  on  the  out- 
side were  all  turned  down.  So  regularly  and  exactiy  had 
all  this  been  done  that  the  whole  dwelling  was  Impervious 
to  water  and  perfectly  warm  in  the  coldest  weather.  The 
only  avenue  through  which  light  or  air  could  be  admitted 
was  the  door,  which  was  small^  and  closed  with  bark, 
fiis  bed  Was  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  and  was  con- 
Btructed  as  follows :  Three  logs  of  wood  three  fieet  long 
were  laid  crosswise,  at  proper  distances,  parallel  to  each 
other.  On  these  logs  were  placed  pieces  of  pealed  bark» 
lengthwise,  and  over  these  were  placed  his  rikins  and 
blankets.  His  pillow  consisted  of  a  small  bundle  of 
clothes  and  his  tobacco-pouch.  The  furniture  of  this 
rude  dwelling  was  a  brass  kettle,  some  bark  ketties,  a 
wooden  tray,  and  bark  spoon.  He  had  also  a  gun,  toma- 
hawk, and  butcher-knife.  Several  horses,  which  got  theii 
living  in  the  woods,  belonged  to  him. 
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Thlan  lived  this  venerable  old  man.  He  passed,  during 
bis  tbreeseote  years  and  ten,  through  many  vicissitades 
of  fortune.  When  but  a  boy  he  was  in  Braddoek's  de* 
feat,  and  took  a  part  in  the  scenes  of  war  and  eaomAgl. 
He  was  also  in  the  war  with  the  southern  Indians,  where 
he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Cherokees,  from  whom  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  htM  life»  and,  after  travding  n^ore 
than  tbre^  moons,  finatty  stteoeedfed  in  reaching  his  hone* 
He  was  ia  ail  line  battles  fought  by  the  nation  with  the 
whiles^  siid  wbA  iteq^eMj  wounded.  H«  related  to  me 
severkl  thrilling  aeCounta  of  hair-^bMadth  esci^eB^  From 
the  testimony  of  others  his  daring  and  bravery  were  un-* 
equaled  in  the  anuals  of  savage  waffiure« 

But  what  gives  to  tho  eharaeter  of  this  intrepid  ehwf 
the  greatest  interest  to  thA  OhristiBa  is  iiiat  he  Was  the 
tnery  first  of  his  uadon  to  embraoe  the  reMgion  of  OkmL 
He  was  eoiivertsd  done  in  the' woods,  and  the  history  of 
that  eonvevsioi^  I  will  leave  hhu  to  tell  in  his  own  nmple» 
native  manner:  ''  I  felt  so  great  a  weight  on  my  heart  I 
Hiottght  it  would  Mush  me  to  death.  I  M  on  my  knees, 
and  cried  out,  'O  Father,  have  pity  on  your  child  that 
you  have  kept  till  his  legs  and  arms  are  stiff  with  pains* 
and  his  whole  body  is  worn  out.  This  UmmI  will  throw 
me  dowfi)  and  t  shall  nev^r  rise  again.  The  trees  to  me 
will  nevef  again  blossom ;  the  com  will  never  agam  rustfle 
in  my  eats,  and'  I  ihall  b6  more  behold  the  harvest  O, 
take  this  load  from  my  heart,  so  that  I  ean  walk  forth 
agahi,  andxS^  the  beauty  of  ths  Great  %irit  in  the  stars 
that,  like  watch-ires,  hold  theh*  places  on  the  borders  of 
the  hunting-grounds  beyond  the  great  river  P  ¥niile  I 
was  talking  ti»  the  Oi^at  Spirit,  my  load  was  gone,  and 
I  felt  young  i^aki.  My  heart  was  emptied  of  its  load, 
and  I  felt  light  and  happy,  and  could  run  like  a  deer  ia 
the  chase."  This  son  of  the  forest  was  a  devoted  servant 
of  Qod.    In  the  winter  of  18t4  he  was  called  to  leave  his 
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earthly  tabernacle,  and  from  his  rude  hut,  on  the  baaloi 
of  the  Sandusky  river,  his  freed  spirit  went  up  to  that 
Mght  world  where  the  saints  of  all  ages  and  nations 
shall  meet  and  lire  forever. 

THS    XTSTBBZ0U8   IVDZAX  OHIBVTAZV  AVD    HIS    BBIDB. 

Ov  a  certain  day  there  came  to  the  mission  station,  ae- 
o<Mnpanied  by  his  bride,  a  chief  from  some  unknown  tribe. 
His  appearance  and  manners  were  such  as  to  create  quite 
a  stir  among  the  Indians  of  the  village*  The  question  ia 
every  mouth  was,  "Have  you  seen  the  strangers?"  and 
Buokj  were  the. conjectures  about  their  nativity,  and  the 
place  of  their  residence.  They  were  affable  and  commu- 
nicative, at  least  as  much  so  as  any  civiliied  Indians,  but 
to  all  the  queries  put  to  them  by  chiefis  and  others  in 
regard  to  these  points,  they  observed  an  unyielding 
silenee.  They  were  evidently  in  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  Indian  charac- 
ter m  general. 

They  were  invited  not  only  to  all  the  ho^italities  of 
the  village,  but  to  the  festivities  where  young  chiefs  and 
dark-eyed  maidens  vied  with  each  other  in  imitating  tliieir 
dress  and  manners.  v 

The  arrival  of  a  Kossuth  and  a  Jenny  land  among  the\ 
whites  in  one  of  our  cities  did  not  produce  a  greater  stir  ^ 
among  the  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than    I 
did  the  i^pearance  of  these  mysterious  strangers  in  our    I 
quiet  and  peaceful  Indian  village.     To  all  the  entreaties     \ 
which  were  made  to  get  them  to  partake  of  Uie  festive      1 
cup,  they  offered  a  respectfol  but  firm  declinature.     In* 
deed,  in  this  respect,  they  presented  an  anomaly  in  the    V 
Indian  character  rarely  to  be  found,  especially  where  they 
are  associated  with  the  whites.     This,  so  far  from  lessen- 
ing, only  increased  the  interest  which  they  had  created  in 
the  minds  of  all.     They  were  looked  up  to  as  superior 
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betagSy  ftnd  sueli,  in  fact,  they  were  in  more  respects  than 
one. 

The  chief  was  a  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty,  and 
decidedly  the  handsomest  man  I  erer  saw  of  any  race  or 
nation.  His  form  was  erect,  tall,  and  slender,  but  well* 
proportioned.  So  graceful  was  his  walk  and  so  dignified 
his  mien,  that  the  Indians  called  him  **  the  proud  chief.'* 
His  features,  though  oi  the  Indian  cast,  were  remarkably 
regular  and  expressive*  His  eyes  were  not  large,  but 
dark  and  penetrating,  and  when  a  smile  would  play  over 
his  countenance  he  was  perfectly  fascinating. 

He  was  dressed  in  Indian  costume,  and  the  style  of  it 
indicated  taste.  The  Indians  usually  dress  fantastically, 
and  hang  about  their  person  a  profusion  of  ornaments. 
Kot  to  have  some  of  them  would  be  to  renounce  the  In- 
dian  style,  and  be,  so  to  speak,  entirely  out  of  the  fashion. 
The  dress  of  the  stranger  chief  would,  therefore,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  not  be  devoid  of  ornament. 
His  outer  gannents  were  made  of  the  finest  broadcloth. 
His  cloak,  or  mantle,  was  ornamented  with  thirty  silver 
crescents,  half  of  which  hung  on  his  breast,  and  the 
remainder  ornamented  the  back  part  of  his  dress.  His 
head-band,  which  was  richly  and  curiously  wrought,  was 
hung  all  round  with  beautiful  silver  pendants  or  drops. 
His  belt  was  of  the  richest  wampum,  interwoven  with 
beads  and  porcupine  quills.  His  leggins  were  decorated 
with  horse-hair  dyed  red,  most  beautifully  fringed,  and 
I  filled  with  silver  pendants.  His  rifie-banel  and  stock 
if  were  inlaid  with  silver,  wrought  into  many  curious  de« 
vices.  The  blade,  handle,  and  pipe  of  his  tomahawk 
,:  were  also  inlaid  with  silver.  The  very  trappings  of 
^  their  horses,  which  were  high-spirited,  noble  animals, 
^  were  also  in  keeping  with  their  costume.  In  fact,  all 
gij.  their  equipage,  saddles,  bridles,  buffalo  robes,  and  blank 
^      ett  were  highly  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
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Notwitlistaiidiog  all  this  exterior  oniametit^  a  oloee 
observer  could  discover  in  the  thoughtful  countenance 
of  the  chief  that  his  mind  was  not  engrossed  by  his  dress 
and  omameutd.  He  was  evidentilj  above  them  as  he  was 
i^ve  his  red  bi^thren  in  cultivation  and  refinement;  and 
eonld  all  the  facts  be  known  in  regard  to  his  m^rsterious 
histctf^a  it  would*  doubtless*  be  seen  that  he  was  vndef 
the  influence  of  a  purer  spirit  Ihsa  that  which  pervaded 
the  natiim  in  general.  His  total  abstinence  from  the  ine* 
briating  cup,  and  his  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  wild 
and  boisterous  sports  dnd  festivitiea  oi  the  Indians,  to- 
gether with  his  studied  silence  in  regard  to  evcrj  thing 
belonging  to  his  kindred  and  lotality — all  these*  while 
they  excited  a  World  of  curiosity  and  conjecture*  also 
would  lead  one  to  the  eonclusion  that  he  had  become  4 
Christian.  This*  however,  is  reserved  for  that  great  day 
when  all  mysteries  shall  be  revealed,  when,  what  is  now 
unknown  and  deeply  buried  in  the  htman  heiui  beyond 
the  penetrating  ken  of  m<Mrtals,  or  what  the  waters  of 
oblivion  have  washed  away  from  the  records  of  the  world 
and  the  memory  of  man,  shall  be  revealed  and  restored. 

The  young  and  beautiful  bride  <tf  <'the  proud"  chief- 
tain was  p^haps,  if  possible,  still  more  an  object  of  at^ 
traction  and  wonder.  8he  wss  courted  and  caressed  by 
the  village  maidens,  and  many  a  young  chief  culled  wild* 
flowers  from  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky,  with  which  he 
made  garlands  to  decorate  her  hair.  As  her  chief  was  a 
model  of  manly  beauty*  so  was  she  no  less  a  specimen 
of  beauty  to  the  fairer  sex. 

Her  skin  was  not  dark  like  the  Indian ;  but  she  was* 
perhaps,  what  might  be  called  a  brdnette.  No ;  this  does 
not  describe  her  color,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  described.  It 
was  clear  and  transparent,  though  tinged  with  brown* 
Her  hair  was  dark  and  glossy  as  the  raven*  a&d,  wheo 
not  incased  in  her  silver  band*  f<^  in  rioh  and  massy 
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iiBglets  orer  her  beautifdlly-rounded  shoulders.  Her 
eyes  were  soft  and  blue,  with  dark  arches  and  lids,  which 
gaye  her  great  beauty  of  expression.  Her  teeth  were 
white  and  regular,  and  there  was  a  bewitching  sweetness 
about  her  looks  that  caused  all  the  maidens  to  love  her. 
Her  person  was  tall,  a  little  above  medium  hight,  and 
perfectly  symmetricaL  She  wore  a  dress  richly  embroid- 
ered and  decorated  with  jewels,  which  gave  her  a  mi^-< 
nificent  appearance.  Her  morning  dress,  or  diBhabiUe^ 
eonsisted  of  a  robe  of  red  silk,  profusely  ornamented  with 
•ilrer,  and  inclosed  at  the  neck  with  «i  large  silver  clasp, 
while  the  waist  was  encircled  with  a  tone  of  the  sasEie 
material.  Few  ladies  in  the  most  refined  circles  of  soci*>. 
6<y,  in  our  large  cities,  could  be  found  who  dressed  more 
richly,  or,  perhaps,  with  better  taste,  than  did  the  chief* 
tain's  bride.  In  her  person  she  was  a  model  of  neatness, 
and  there  was  an  air  of  freshness  and  buoyancy  about  her 
ibat  ladies  pent  up  within  the  walls,  and  dust,  and  smoke 
of  the  city  could  scarcely  hope  to  acquire. 

This  mysterious  couple  did  not  pitch  their  tent  with  the 
other  Indians,  but  selected  a  spot  a  short  distance  from 
the  ^village.  Their  tent  was  composed  of  the  finest  mate- 
rials,  and  furnished  in  a  style  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
every  thing  else  that  belonged  to  them.  None  knew 
where  they  came  from  or  to  what  nation  they  bek»nged» 
though  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  tribe  to  whieh 
they  belonged  had  become  eztinet,  and  that  they  were 
the  last  of  a  nation  which  had  been  nunsbered  with  the 
fi>rgotten  dead.  Rumor,  also,  with  her  attentive  ear  and 
ready  tongue,  said  that  the  proud  chieftain's  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  General  Buder,  that  she  had  been  reared  in 
affluence,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  polite  edu- 
eation  and  the  refinements  of  a  fashionable  life ;  but  that, 
like  a  caged  bird,  when  opportunity  presented  itself,  she 
flew  to  her  beloved  wildwood,  and,  uniting  herself  with 
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her  eftdj  loTe«  Ihej  tongfat  together  a  Iioine  among  tins 
peaceful  and.8eini*01mstiaii  Wyaiidottt. 

In  matters  eonnected  with  the  interests  of  our  miasiim 
they  both  took  a  llyely  iiiteieftt>  though  they  never  united 
with  the  CSiarch.  There  may  have  be^  reasons  lor  this 
eonrse,  which  to  a  highlyHcultiviited  Indian^  who»  never* 
thelcsBf  retained  his  Indian  prejudices,  were  quite  saUsfae- 
tofy.  Certain  it  is  thai  they  were  governed  in  idl  their 
deportment  and  intercourse  widi  the  villagers  by  the 
strietest  integrity  and  Idndness. 

.  The  same  mystery  which  hung  so  impenetrable  a  vail 
OVMT  their  history,  as  deeply  and  darkly  shrouded  dieir 
iate«  Whither  Ihey  went*  i^ne  Imew^^what  became  of 
them,  none  oould  teU,  Many  were  the  Indian  surmises 
regarding  ihem«  Some  of  the  more  supefstitious  thought 
they  were  spirits  sent  baek  from  the  great  q)irit-land,  and 
tiiat  their  dress  aftd  equipage^  their  horses  and  dogs  were 
such  as  the  Great  Spirit  would  b^elow  upon  the  good 
Indian  when  he  died* 

Another  eonjecture)  however,  was,  perhaps,  the  more 
phiusiUe.  I  have  before  remaiked  that  they  did  not  asso- 
ciate but  little  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  uid  many 
were  heard  to  say  of  the  chiefs  "  He  too  proud  to  be  with 
Indian."  The  eonjeoture  to  irhich  I  allude  was,  thai  a 
party  of  them,  filled  with  envy,  as  were  the  brethren  of 
Joseph  in  olden  time,  conoeivod  the  horrid  idea  of  putting 
them  to  death.  If  this  supposition  be  oorreot,  so  skill- 
fully did  they  plan  and  carry  into  execution  the  deed  of 
daikness,  that  no  one  knows  to  this  day  the  place  of  their 
graves.  The  Indians  were  as  careful  to  conceal  the 
graves  of  those  they  hated  in  life  as  they  were  solicitous 
of  their  death.  There  is  among  them  a  tradition  that 
messenger'-birds  can  be  sent  with  the  blessings  oi  friends 
to  the  spirit>land.  Their  mode  was  to  take  unfledged 
birds  end  cage  them  till  they  were  able  to  fly;  and  then* 
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taking  them  to  the  grave,  after  kissing,  caressing,  and 
loading  them  with  blessings,  they  set  them  at  liberty,  that 
they  might  fly  away  with  their  messages  to  the  spirit- 
land.  Knowing  that  the  young  chief  and  his  blue-eyed, 
beautiful  companion  were  beloved  by  many  of  the  nation, 
and  that  their  graves  would  be  dear  to  them,  they,  per* 
haps,  resolved  that  some  deep  glen  or  water-filled  cavern 
in  the  dark  river  should  forever  seclude  them  from  human 
vision. 


HOTE. 

I  EATS  many  renmiioenees  ooncerning  the  Indians  which  haye  n0T«r 
yt  been  published,  and  which  can  not  be  inserted  in  this  Tolnme.  Aft 
■ome  fatnre  day,  should  Ftovidenoe  spare  my  life,  I  may  be  aUe  to  giT» 
1  to  the  public.    1111  then  I  lud  my  readers  an  affectionate  adieu. 
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